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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In my prefatory rote to Volume II of this work, I explained 
the circumstances under which the duty of publishlnc these lectures 
devolved on me, and the principles on which under the culdance 
of Mr M B Varadaraja Iyengar, I carried on the work of editing 
the manuscripts And It la hardly necessary to repeat that 
account here 

When the printing of this volume was in progress, I expected 
that there would he no need to write n preface of an^ length and 
that nothing more would ha rei^olred of me than a thankful acknow- 
ledgment of help received from various quatters But I find it now 
necessary to perform an unforeseen and gnevou* duty in recording 
the death some tno years ago of Mr M B Varadaraja Iyengar, 
but for whose friendly encouragement nnd assurance of helpful 
guidance I might not ha\e undertaken this work ar all His end 
came with shocking suddenness With the express purpose of 
meeting him I travelled over to Bangalore during the Ar»t week of 
July, 1^31 onl^ to find that he had passed away the previous 
night 

Mr Varadiraja Iyengar was a lawyer b> profession but a 
scholar b> Instinct For many years he had pursued Sanskrit 
studies solely out of his abounding love for the subject There 
was hardly an> department of Sanskrit literature mat he had not 
mastered and so faithful was his memory that h** could recall at a 
moment’s no ice any matter lyinw wi*hm the w5d» domain of 
cltssical scholnrship which he had made h s own He combined 
wtthin himself the minute accuracy of the traditional pandit with 
the critical vision and broad outlook generally associated with 
modern scholarship Yet he was so unassuming and modest thst 
few outside the circle of his intimate acquaintances ever suspected 
the vast extent of his erudition Conver«alion with him was 
seldom frivolous or futile I have rarely spoken to him even for a. 
few minutes nxtheut learning something new And it was all 
‘ learning without tears " For he had the great gift of land 
exposition and a fine sense of humour which could enTuen even 
dbcussions on abstrus* metaphysics The happy hours I spent 
with him in Bangalore reading and revising the manuscripts of these 
lectures wi’l always remain a cUecished memory with me, and it is 
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one of my lasting regrets that it wai not given me to meet him 
mere often and get more help from him m my own studies 
Happily, however, so far as this work is concerned, 1 had the 
benefit of his guidance in editing the manuscripts to the end He 
even read the proofs to about the end of the 15th Chapter 

His professional preoccupations did not leave him sufficient 
leisure to devote himself as much as he might have wished to 
literary pursuits, and it is a matter for regret that he did not leave 
behind him mote than one or two works to testify to his keen 
interest in Sanskrit culture He collaborated with my father many 
years ago in a well known translation of the ^ri BhSshya This 
work, I may note in passing, has not been published in full only 
one out of the three proposed volumes having been printed * And 
Mr. M B Varadaraja Iyengar devoted some time during the last 
months of his life to revising the ttiH unpublished parts of the 
translation He alio translated $tI RSmanuja’s Vedarthtt Sangraha 
into English, the translation appearing serially in the BrahmavOdtn 

My sense of thankfulness in having brought this work, 
however unworthily or imperfectly, to a conclusion would have 
been more or less complete had he lived to share lo my joy But 
that was not to be I may, however, add that his son, 
Mr M B Narasimha Iyengar, himself an accomplished scholar, 
has throughout helped me with numerous suggestions and after the 
death of h\s father read through the proofs His connection with 
the work has to some entent duHcd the keen edge of my 
disappointment And to him here I gratefully offer my thanks I 
must al»o thank Mr K R Sarma of the Modern Publishing House 
for assisting me in the preparation of the glossary and the erraia 
Lastly, my thanks are also due lo Messrs G A Hatesan & Co for 
the help and co operation 1 received from th»m when ihu work 
was m print 


July, 1939. ^ 
TrtpUcane J 


M R SAMPATKUMARAN 


The oth^r have sin * been pjbli ted 
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CHAPTER xin 
liii 

GENTtFMFN, 

La«timeT\e completed the study of the twelfth chapter of 
the Gtta and therewith ends the second of the three great 
divisions into which the GIlS naturall> falls You know the first six 
chapters deal mainly with the question of self realisation and also 
with the disciplines of karma and juana^ while Chapters 7 to 12 
are predominantly concerned with the question of God realisation 
and the correlated discipline of bkaklt It may be recalled that 1 
drew your attention to the view that the vision of tiiv/trupa 
might be considered in a way as completing t*^ teachings of the 
Gtta It is of course evident that Kri»hna attained the pnmary 
object of His discourse and brought about a welcome change in 
Atjuna’s attitude by demonstrating the universal vision. 
Nevertheless, He must have fdttbat His teachings were not yet 
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CHAPTER Mil 

Wi 

GFvn,E\«rs, 

Last lime ne completed the study of the twelfth chapter of 
the GittJ and there^sith ends the second of the three great 
diMsions into tvhich the G<t^ t»*tutaU> falls You know the first six 
chapters deal mainly with the question of self realisation and also 
with the disciplines of karma and ^n5n<i, while Chapters 7 to 12 
ate pTcdominantly concerned with the question of God realisation 
and the correlated discipline of bhahtt It may be recalled that 1 
drew >our attention to the view that the iision of \tititrupa 
might be considered in a way as completing t^ teachings of the 
Cii3 It tsof course evident that 5>rl Krishna attained the primary 
object of Hts discourse and brought about a welcome change m 
Arjuna’s attitude by demonstrating the universal Miion. 
Nevertheless, He must hate felt that His teachings nerenot yet 
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Chap. Xltl 


complete in every detail , brief references had yet to be expanded 
and loose ends brought together And stray facts here and there 
had to be shown their proper place in the scheme of things In 
short, the teachings of the GHa must be built mto a rational and 
consistent system I need hardly say that the development of 
thought in the GHa has so far proceeded after the manner of 
dialogues It began with the doubts and difficulties of Arjuna, 
and point by point and step by step, the progress of thought has 
been determined by the needs of Arjuna’s changing mind 
Accordingly, It IS easy to understand how there may still remain 
points requiring expansion or elucidation And so it is generally 
held that the third division of the Gna, comprising the last six 
chapters, is, as it were, supplementary to the other two This 
does not necessarily lead to the inference, as some critics suppose, 
that Chapters 13 to 18 arc interpolated and only loosely connected 
with the work For, they shed indispensable light on many 
obscure points and make the Gua as a whole logically and 
philosophically complete The gunas, for instance, are referred 
to often in the course of the first twelve chapters, but it ts only in 
the fourteenth chapter that they are dealt with systematically So, 
too, the question of caste meets with a full and satisfactory 
treatment only in the last shatha Such examples may be 
multiplied But I hope I hi\e said enough to convince you 
that the third division of the Ci<a has an essential and necessary 
part to fulfil 

You may remember that I tried to gi\e you a connected 
account of the progress of thought tn the Gita in the first twelve 
chapters last lime Th lesson of equality we saw then is the 
mam purport of th- t-ach ngs ot the Gti i It is only by apph ing 
this lesson m our djiiy lite that we can hope to get nd of the 
bondage of and emancipate our souU \ovv this rule of 

conduct IS seen to rest portly on self realisation and partlyon 
God realisation That is it is based on the soul and God in u*, 
as contradistinguished from the prab^itt or the mitertal 
constitution of our bodie;^ It is easy to sec that we must learn to 
discriminate between the promptings of the flesh and the dictates 
of the spirit, if we are to follow this rule of equality with any 
noticeable success 
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We ha\e already had brief indications' of how this might be 
done In the se\cnth chapter, two praktttts of God Were 
described, one as the lower and the other as the Ingher. The 
lower, It was taught, is the world of matter and encrgVi while the 
higher is of the nature of consciousness Both these prakrtltt of 
God are closely intermingled in the universe, and each contributes 
Its share to the complex of motives that actuates our conduct 
from day to day And what we have to learn is to subordinate 
matter to spirit That is, we must see that the soul is never made 
the slave of the body. The tendency to selfishness, the attachment 
to pleasure and the aversion from pam, which characterise our life 
ordinarily, have their foundations m the nature of our body. 
And this lower life of the body must be subordinated to the higher 
life of the soul Not otherwise can we benefit from the nectar of 
virtuous conduct, which Sri Krishpa has been teaching so far. 
Clearly, it is necessary to divide the domains of body and soul, 
and distinguish the promptings of the one from the dictates of 
the other The world of spirit must be differentiated from the 
world of matter, if we ate to live the life of the spirit This is the 
beginning of tU philosophy and the foundation of all ethics. And 
It IS this task which is undertaken m the thirteenth chapter, whose 
study we may now begin 

Following the principal commentators, I do not propose to 
accept as genuine a iloka, which is someiimes given as the first of 
this chapter It purports to be a question from Arjuna, asking 
for light on the distinctive characteristics of the kshetra and the 
kshettajna Even rv ithout such a question fr^m Arjuna, it is easy 
to understand how S rl Kfishijia might have felt the need for a more 
systematic treatment of the several questions already discussed in 
outline When two persons are conversing, rainy thincs besides 
actual speech, may turn the tide of discussion The face is the 
index of the soul, and is sometimes more expressne than speech. 
Accordingly, I do not think that the context necessarily requires 
such a question from Arjuna And if we are right in thinking that 
the last six chapters of the CttS are supplementary and intended 
to round up the teachings so far given into a complete system, ic 
may become even essential to bold that it is S' rl Krishpa who starts 
the discussion again, with the object of giving the final touches to 
the work already so well done. 
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2 nd different from others eround us, is entirely dependent on our 
fts/ietra being characterised by the in dwelling kshetrajua Font 
IS eas> to think of a body without a soul A corpse cannot feel, 
as we feel in relation to our bodies, because there is no kshetrajua 
in It 


It IS of interest to note that, according to the stanza we are 
studying, the soul is called kthetrajua by those who know the 
soul This implies that it is those who haie attained self realisation, 
that say that the soul is the knower of the body They alone 
realise the true difference between body and <oul, they do not 
confound the body with the soul, the conscious knower with the 
unconscious object of knowledge And because the soul is 
kshetrajua, it is, as it were, master in the situation The body 
IS there not to enslave the soul, but to serve it , just as you do 
not exist for the sake of your fields, but they are intended to serve 
your purposes Of cour«e there must be some kind of mutual 
agreement If you refuse to serve your fields, they will not servo 
you , but ultimately the fields exist for the sake of the owner, and 
not the ow ner for the take of the fields Likew is», the soul must 
not be made the slate of the body , but the body must be made 
the efficient servant of the soul So much appears to me to be 
implied in the soul being designated as kshetrajua The term ha* 
also been understood to m^'an God , but that view may be 
conveni-ntly considered when we study tbe next stanza m which 
Sfri Krishija declares 

’srftr Jtr ftiir nrra- i 

ara Jirf JTiT II H II 

(2) And know Me also, O Arjuna, to be the 
hshAtK'VjX'/i. tjo- aJJ- ksh/dKox Thax wbjtdx ko-riwlAdgs. 
of the ksbetra and the ksbetrajna is deemed (by Me) to be 
(really) the knowledge of Myself 

The soul abiding in the body, we were taught, is the knower 
of the body as well as of Itself But in every being in addition to 
the soul, God IS also present as antaryamxn And as the soul’s 
power to know is derived from God, He is the Knower par 
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and different from others around us. Is entirely dependent on our 
feslietra being characterised by the in dwelling kshetrajna For It 
IS eas) to think of a body without a soul A corpse cannot feel, 
as we feel in relation to our bodies, because there is no hshetrajua 
in It 


It is of interest to note that, according to the stanra we are 
studying, the soul is called kthetrajua by those who know the 
soul This implies that it is those who ha\e attained self realisation, 
that say that the soul is the knowet of the body They alone 
realise the true difference between body and «oul , they do not 
confound the body with the soul, the conscious knower with the 
unconscious object of knowledge And because the soul is 
kshelrajua, it is, as it were, master in the iituition The body 
is there not to enslave the soul, but to serve it , just as you do 
not exist for the sake ofyour fields, but they are intended to serve 
your putpo’^es Of cour«e, there must be some kind of mutual 
agreement U you refuse to serve your fields, they will not serve 
y ou , but ultimately the fields exist for the sake of the owner, and 
not the owner for the sake of the fields Likewis*, the soul must 
not be made tie slaie of the body , but the body must be made 
the efficient servant of the soul So much appears to me to be 
implied m the soul being designated as kshetrajna The term has 
also been understood to m*an God , but that view may be 
conveniently considered when we study the next stanza in which 
^ti Kiishtja declares 

^rftr TJX raik i 

TTrf Txjt n ?. n 

(2) And know Me also, O Atfuna, to be the 
ksbeirajTxa in all the ksbetras That which is the knowledge 
of the ksbetra and the ksbetrajna is deemed (by Me) to be 
(really) the knowledge of Myself 

The soul abiding in the body, we wer- taught, is the knower 
of the body as well as of itself But in every being, in addition to 
the soul, God is also present as ontaryOtmn And as the soul s 
power to know is derived from God, He is the Knower par 
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excellence So "He also can be called kshetrajTia Thus every 
kshetra may be thought of as being associated with two 
hshetrajnas, one sui>renie and the other subordinate Let us go 
back for a moment to the analogy of the cultivated field Suppose 
there i» a tenant who has leased the land from the piopnetor 
As cultivator of the land, the tenant exercises some authority over 
It , he is kshetritjiia to some extent The final and ultimate tights 
over the land, however, vest with the proprietor, who is also, 
therefore, kshetrajna 

"When we know the nature of our bodies and of our souls, 
their pQwets and limitations, we are m a position to realise that, 
apart from and above body and soul, there is a higher entity , 
which 18 responsible for both the body and the soul being what 
they ate That is. the knowledge of the body and the soul leads 
to the knowledge of the entity beyond them The differentiation 
of the body from the soul paves the way for the differentiation of 
both from God It is thus that the knowledge of the kshetra and 
the kshetrajna Is equivalent to a knowledge of God 

All this, of course, presupposes that the individual soul is 
distinct from the Supreme Soul But, as you are well aware, the 
monistic school of the Vedanta denies the ultimate validity of the 
dUtinctlotu SaikarJcharyi, therefore, urges in his lengthy 
commentary on this slanra that there is only one kshetrajha m all 
the As/ie/ras, namely, God From thisit follows that a knowledge 
of the nature of the &sheira as unreal and born of mayil, and of 
the nature of the kshetrajHa as the one and only reality, is the 
same as the knowledge of God The advaitist interpretation of 
this verse has been controverted by P.imanujSchSrya in what is 
practically a brief resume of the ^rtbhOsh^a appearing as a 
commentary on this verse 

There is thus a great deal of interesting philosophical 
controversy over this verse But, as I have been try ing to explain 
to jou, from the point of view of our study of the Gi| 3 . these 
metaphysici) differences are not of very serious importance The 
GJ/S can of course, be studied as a text book of metaphysics . 
ti en certainly such questions at whether or not the individual self 
is identical wiih the Supreme Seif will assume due importance, 
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But, from the purely ethical itandpolnt, there is practically no 
diflerence of opinion among the ri\al philosophical schools. 
Whateser attitude one may adopt tonards ultimate metaphysicel 
problems — and thefr investigation is certainly es«enti3l in a quest 
after truth — the rule of life it the rule of unselfish equality. All 
nho follow the ideal of samatxa can attain titoKsha And it is 
not the philosophers alone uho are fit for salvation In fact, I 
have at times ventured to maintain that it is not metaphysical 
reasoning so much as conduct that saves us 

It seems to me that, if v e follow the rule of equality sincerely 
and earnestly, our philosophical conclusions, whatever they may 
be, will not bar our progress to molsha With the limited powers 
of Lnowledge that man has, I do not believe that any one, 
however great his philosophic gcmus, can arrive at a complete 
knowledge of the truth. One may light for us a little a dark 
comer h*re, mother may unravel a little a tangled mate there. 
Philosophy can do no more than vouchsafe tons stray glimpses 
of truth And what little knowledge we can arrive at must always 
be welcomed We must, therefore, greet with respect all the 
conclusions which different thinkers have arrived at m their search 
after the ultimate truth of things These conclusions, -however 
contradictory they may seem, are not really so, when examined 
in relation to the ultimate reality. For, as Sri Kpshija has taught 
us, that reality has many aspects and may be looked at in many 
ways and from many standoomts Let us, therefore, refrain from 
bearing ill will against those who may differ from us As far as 
po«si^le let us avoid di*scn»ion And if disngree we must in 
regard to any philosophical or metaphy'ical question, let us do so, 
rtm-mbering that those who differ from us have ih- same right to 
their views as we have to ours All earnest endeavours to 
comprehend the reality of things deserve our esteem And they 
a^f lead fo tfte ru?- of unseMsA equafiry as the rui’e of fife 

This does not neces«3iily imply that we must give up ouc 
individual views for the sake of a vague eclecticism Let us by all 
means be warm in our convictions , but let not the warm h of our 
convictions induce us to be intolerant towards the views of others 
The light which guides me, I must utilise , but this does not 
empower me to say that the light which guides any one else is a 
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mere will' 0 **the*w}sp. Bearing in mind tii* manifold aspects of 
the ultimate reality and the limited powers of the human mind, i* 
is difficult to justify intolerance of any kind. Any philosopher of 
any age and any nationality would be willing to subscribe to this 
view. It is only the philosopher who has struggled day and night 
Jn investigating the ultimate problems that knows the imperfection 
and inadequacy' of all human thought and the very definite limits 
which it may not cross. 

I have digressed so far because this thirteenth chapter has 
given lue to acute differences of opinion among the authoritative, 
commentators I hope I have said enough to convince you that 
the rule of unselfish equalitv is seen by all to be obligatory, 
irrespective of their metaphysical opinions, and that, whatever 
rnierpretaiion we may choose to follow, our ethical standpoint is 
unwenally acceptable. We may now pass on to the study of the 
third stanza, in which $ri Kfishoa informs Arjuns of what He 
proposes to teach in the course of the succeeding twenty verses. 

i 

^ ^ m aRJwrnrsi ^ ^ u % ii 

(3) What th-it hheira is, what it is like, what its 
modifications are, whence it has come and what its nature 
is ; who he (the kshitrajX\a\ is and what his powers ace ; 
(all) this heat briefly from Me. 

Here again the term, 'kshetrajna'y is understood differentlv by 
different schools of the Vedonla SankarSchSrta, who thinks 
that it stands for the Absolute, explains that the ‘ powers ’ of the 
kshetrasiia arise from the upadhts, the limiting conditions of the 
phenomenal umvexae. 

m?T i 

u ^ H 

'(‘♦l (The true nature of the ksbttra and the hheirffjna\ 
has been sung by nshs, in many ways in different metres 
distinctly, and (taught) in the wcll-scttled, reasoned words 
of the iirahma-tutrau 
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Sri Kflshp* begins His exposition of the nsture of body and 
*oul, matter and spirit, with a reference to the works of ancient 
Ttshis It is worthy of note that even Sri Kfishija finds it 
necessary to base His teachings on authority Of course this Is 
not the first time that He has «;o»ight support for His teachings In 
the ancient scriptures of this country But we may take this 
•pportuniiy to examine the general question of the ralue of 
authority in religious teaching And. first, please notice that 
Sri Kfishpa does n«t teach from the standpoint known as 
Prabhu sammtta Though He has declared that He is 0°^ 
incarnate. He does not require Arjuna to base the truth of is 
teachings on that fact alone He does not say “ Look here, I am 
God All that I tell >ou must be the truth, and your duty is 
merely to obey commands ” On the other hand, the great 
Teacher has condescended to place Himself on a level of friendly 
equaht> with His humble disciple He argues out His theses 
ioBically tnd patiently and takes pams to answer doubts and 
difficulties He tells Arjuna something to this effect ‘ This is 

we can understand about the ultimate truth of things. 
Reason and think out for > ourself and see ivhether >ou can follow 
Me I have endeavoured to show you that My teaching rests on 
«futh and has the support of the great thinkers of the past In 
^^ct, I have twofold authority on My side — the authority 
tradition on the one hand an*d the authority of truth on the other 
Of course, the authority of truth is more important than the 
authority of tradition But it is well to note that grl Krishna 
does not disdain the latter And this point must always be borne 
mtmnd For, ii is only human to place the utmost reliance on 
one’s own convictions and disregard all external authority which 
- « not in complete consonance with one’s apprehension of the 
truth of things We cannot say that it is wrong to have 
convictions and to act on them, but neither can we say that K is 
light to disregard opinions other than our own The disregard of 
all external authority leads to intellectual self assertion, which js 
as effective an enemy of liberation as moral self-assertion is And 
It IS also well to remember that the vividness, strength and clear- 
ness of our convictions do not guarantee their truth 

The authority of the sages and the leers of P”* 

on the value which succeeding generations found in their recor e 
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wisdom And we can ill afford to neglect It In the diScult quest 
after the ultimate truth of things It is possible that in the course 
ofour thinlcing we may meet with riddles that they have already 
solved or fall into errors against which they may warn us Let us 
follow the light that leads us , but at the same time let us hold in 
esteem the light that guides others, and m particular, let us pay 
attention to those great seen t\ho have been shining beacon lights 
from time immemorial While, therefore, we have to shape our 
life in accordance with our convictions, we have also a duty to 
conform ourselves to external authority All of us have to steer 
ourselves between these two forces, which seem mutually 
contradictory But this contradiction is only apparent And 
Sri Kfiihija shows by precept and example that the greatness of 
one’s wisdom need not lead to any conflict with or disregard of 
the authonty of the great teachers of the past 

And so, He points out in this iloka that His views on the 
dutinctive characteristics of the kshetra BindtYitkshetrajua are 
in consonance with those expressed by the ancient rishis in many 
ways and many places He is, as it were, bringing together what 
they have already said in different contexts He proposes to give 
Atjuna merely the essence of their teaching 

The word, ' chhandas*, which occurs in the stanza, may 
mean either the V«I»c metre or the text of the Vtdic hymns It 
is usual to note four points about every Vedtc tukta, which is 
generally a hymn of praise addressed to some Vedtc deitv First 
of all, there is the fisht, who is ibe seer of the sukta He is 
believed to be literally the ‘seer* of the sTikta, which is h“ld to 
be in existence from eternity to eternity The so called author of 
it only saw it In other words, the stiil’/a was repealed to the 
Tfsht And then there IS the devoid, the deity in whose honour 
the hymn is composed The next point to he noted is the 
cIiIiAndas or the metre of the hymn Lastlv, there is the viHjyoga, 
or the use to which the hymn is put m the sacrificial religion of 
the Vedas I have translated the term, ‘ chhandas\ as metre In 
this context, because there is the word, 'gttam't meaning ‘sung’ 
neat by, and mention is made of ttshts as well 

The reference to the Brahma sulras here has given rise to some 
difference of opinion among the ancient commentators as veil as 
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modem scholart Translated, the term v.ould mean nothing more 
than aphorisms relating to the Brahman But U Is now applied 
only to the sntras of BadarSynpa, on which the three great 
achiiryas of latter-day Hinduism, SaAkara, RSmSnuja and 
Mtdhv a, have commented at length It Is conceivable that there 
were other sutras besides those of BsdarSvaija. dealing with the 
same or similar topics And the question Is made somewhat 
complicated for modern scholarship by the fact that almost all the 
nurhontative commentators on the VedSnta'sutras of BadarSyape 
find there soma references to the Ctta As we are not engaged 
fit present In a historical discussion on the date of the Gita or of 
the Vediinia'suiras, we need not come to any de6nUe decision on 
this point It seems to me that 5rl ICfishoa was merely pointing 
out the contrast between the songs sung m various metres by 
incient ris/us and the reasoned texts of the Brahma sufras. 
Clearlv, it was His intention to state that the true nature of the 
kshetra and the kshetrajna had been dealt nith both s^ stematlcally 
and unsystematically In the past— systematically in the Brahma- 
sTitras, whether of BadarSyana or of others, and unsystematically 
in the Vedas and the Upantshads And He proceeds to set forth 
the conclusions that Redraws from a stud\ of the teachings of 
the rtshts m the succeeding stansas 

I •‘M I Cl ^ I 

^ qa ii ll 

11 ^ 11 

^ (5 6) The great elements, the ahaukara, the huddhi, 

the avyakta, the ten senses and the one, the five objects of 
senses, desire, avctsion, pleasure, pain, the sanghata which 
IS the vehicle of consciousness — thus, in brief, has the 
kshetra been described with (the) modifications (it is capable 
of causing as well as undergomg) 

Reference is here made to the talivas or the ultimate 
categories of the Sankhya philosophy By the great elements are 
to be understood earth, water, fire, air and ether, which 
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reptstented m tncient thought the ultimate irreducible conitituents 
of the phyjical universe of matter and energy It has also been 
suggested that the elements mentioned here are not the gross, 
sensible ones, but the finer tanniSfras which ire the diffetentiated 
sources of their evolution Tins view has been put forward, a* 
the five objects of senses mentioned m the next line may be 
considered to mean much the tame thing But those who take 
the view that the gross eltmtmt ate referred to b> the expression, 
*inah3l,hut3}it*, understand the objects of senses to be the 
sensible qualities of the universe around us AhauhSra, as I have 
sought to explain on a former occasion (Vol II, pp 19), is the 
principle of egoity, which is the differentiated source of the finer 
bases of the individualised elements The term, ^buddht', 
does not mean here the faculty of intellection but the Ssfikhya 
principle, methalt from which ahmikSra is supposed to be evolved 
As I told you when we were studyinc VII 4, the ides of 
condensation or atomic aggregation appears to me to be implied 
in the evolution of the principle mohaf from the undifferentiated 
f»Tila prakfitt but the process of condensation and structural 
*8?fegation has not gone far enough to deprive it of its uniformity 
and homogeneity Avynkta it tht mTila Praknttt in'* primordial 
basil and substratum of the unners* of miner and energy The 
eleven senses are the five organs of p*rcep ion, the five organs of 
action and manat or the faculty of attention And as we have 
seen the five objects of senses may be taken to be either the gross 
elements or the perceivable qualities of objects 

Desire and aversion, pleasure and pain, these are her* 
mentioned under the kshetra and this requires some explanation 
We will consider the question presently The word, ‘ raughSta 
literallj means putting together, combining We may take it to 
f mean a compound Here the rcferenct is generally taken to be to 
the body , which is a compound of the various elements and the 
tndrtyas Then there is th* expression, ' chetanSdhTih', which 

and dhTtft into two separate words, th*n they mean consciousness 
and mental resolution respectively But, if we look upon 
chetatiadhritt as a single compound word, qualifying ssngUata, 
then it wili have the sente of ‘ being the vehicle of consciousness ’ 
Pcesemly, we wilt try to make out whatthis exactly means Ail 
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thesf, ^rl Kfishpa sums up, describe the kshetra and its vtharas 
The term, ‘tii&orrt’, is used here to indicite some of the 
apparently ps^cholrgtcal phenomena, such as desire and aversion, 
that are here declared to be physical In character ‘The underlying 
idea, as we will see soon, is that these psychological phenomena 
arise on account of the association of the body w ith the soul 

Let us noi\ try to understand the significance of the 
expression, ‘cJietatiUdhrtii* We generally speak of matter as 
being the vehicle of energy By saying so, ne mean that matter is 
something in or through rihtch energy makes itself manifest Now 
in the world around us we observe another ultimate principle, 
different from matter and energy — the principle, namely, of 
consciousness And this his matter serving for its vehicle It is 
pertinent to ask whether consciousness has ever been observed 
dissociated from a material embodiment of some kind or other 
So far as normal human experience is concerned, the answer must 
be a decided negative The yogtn, perhaps, can say that m the 
state of samSdht, it is possible for him to realise for himself the 
principle of consciousness, apart from all bodily associations 
But even those who are not adepts in the practice of yoga can 
easily make out that consciousness is different from matter And 
It always makes itself manifest m matter So matter is its vehicle. 
The term, * sanghata* therefore, may well stand for a putting 
together of various material elements, which serve as the suppotl 
or the vehicle of consciousness, or of the conscious self 

Another point of great interest m these stanzas, as I pointed 
out to you IS that certain things which modern psychology would 
regard as mental phenomena are here attributed to the kshetra or 
the body Sri Krishna's meaning will become clear, if we try to 
see how these mental phenomena arise In every embodied being, 
as [ need not teli you, there is a coming together of body and soul, 
matter and spirit Now, all of us, as embodied beings, feel 
certain desires and aversions Let me take an instance We feel 
hungry and desire food Is this desire due to the body or the 
souU To answer this, let us ask ourselves another question 
when we eat to satisfy our hunger, is it the body or the soul that gets 
fed^ Clearly, it is the body If the soul had no material embodiment, 
then there would be no need for feelmg hungry Owing to certain 
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pKyilological ptoccsics, there ise w»tle of bodily matter; we 
eat food in order to roaVeupthU waste and supply the energy 
necessary for the needs of our physical life In a similar way, try 
to see how many of our desires and needs can be traced ultimately 
to the body Just for a moment think of mankind free from the 
daily necessity of eating, free from hunger and thirst How 
different would be our life then, how much of the bitterness and 
the hatred that darken our lives would then vanish away ! 

S'tl Kfishoa, as you may remember, asked us to overcome 
sa<ikal}>a‘Prahhavakama, the desire born of our fancies Man 
has little to desire for so far as his spiritual life is concerned 
Most of his desues take their use from the ne^ds of the body or 
the pamp'red fancies of a life dedicated to the pleasures of the 
body But, if the life of the body is accurately understood, and 
the flesh is duly subordinated to the spirit, then we find that our 
needs are not many It is only when we stifle the call of the soul 
and lead a life centred in the body, that our sahkaipa prubhava- 
hoffta gains the upper hand and brings on eternal discontent 
YaySti, as you may remember, says "Desire is never satisfied 
by the enjoyment of the objects of desire, but is made to increase 
all the more, as fire is by sacrificial offerings " 

In a similar way, pleasure and psm can be shown to be more 
rooted In the body than in the soul The yogtn intheststeof 
somadAi feels neither pleasure nor pain Let his body be cut or 
pierced, be feels no pain Place in his mouth a piece of sugar* 
candy, h** feels not tne pleasure of tasting sweetness And let us 
bear in mind that the stare of samSdht is known to mere than one 
religion besides Hinduism And so we need not hesitate to draw 
the inference that the state of yogtc realisation, in which the soul 
withdraws itself so to say, from the body, warrants us to do — the 
inference, namely, that pleasure and ptin appertain mote largely 
to the body than to the soul A yogm in auch a state can of 
course b“ compared with a corpse , for both do not feel pleasure 
iruii'pam Tjux "fnere'is fnis hifierenoe The corpse is altogether 
unconscious, while the yc>g»»» ta quite conscious of himself The 
perception of his soul has uaeU for its object As they say in 
Sanskrit, the gochara of the Otman is the Sfinan itself m such a 
state And when the soul withdraws itself from us close and 
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intimate relations with the bodyt U shakes itself free from all 
corporeal influences &nd realises its own essential nature ” , 
expenence of self realisation neither pleasure nor pain, n 
desire nor aversion has any part 

To sum up LttustaUthe iihole of th« body with the 
enlneningc/ie/nno t\ithin The jarfa ereo ® , 

of the venous totivos tnent.oned befote The ^“.te end hs 
aversion, the pleasure and the pain which we ee 

beings orethe viiaros ofthe suiifi/ifl/n arise out o e 

of matter and spirit We must not understand ^rl 

that these are entirely mater^l m their na ure but 

that they ha%e their roots more in the body t an m 
They are not altogether unrelated to the soul, ® 

chapter (XIII 20) we will be taught that the capacity to wpenen 

belongs entirely to the soul What we have to note 
are not wanted for the life of the soul, while they are 
•ssocutsd wuh tbs bf. of the bod, A. loo, ss “m. 

embodied beings "^ts^ss S Lrst sinner 

flnds sugar sweet and quinine bitter, * , «. «.-U 

SM a and MkUa ere to be found in the life of the sa nt as weU 
as the sinner but m the letter they give rise to '’“f 
more readily than in the former It is one t ing 

ileasure and it is quite a different thing tu gu.de our life by th 
namraltendene.es they give rise to , -n-' ‘’'7'"’ *'7“ 'kA 

more of pleasure and less and less of pain makes out lives selfish 

and binds out souls securely in the prison ° the 

we understand the distinctive characteristics of the 
soul we can differentiate the call of the spirit from t t * 

of the flesh and lead a life as far as possible free from r ga 

dsesivr Thus we can subjugate the ape and the tiger Ifl US, and 

allow the higher life of the soul to assert Use 

It IS of interest to vote that Sankacacharya draws attention 
in h.s commentary to ao important difference between the 
teachings of the VaiJeshika thuikers and the Vlewa put forward by 
Sn Krishna here Accotdlog to the former, desire aversion, 
pam and pleasure are all qualinei of the soul The great 
commentator observes that these ate here considered to belong to 
the province bf the kshetra because they are all objests ot 
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eogtvUlon. If the Absolute i* the true iubject iri subject-object 
relationships, the whole world of our experience, including our 
«ense of distinctive personality, takes on the pature of the object 
We may base out sense of individuality on the evidence of our 
consciousness, but according to the advax^<^ philosophy, this 
consciousness ts no more than a glow, springing from the union 
of the body and the senses Consciousne?*. mteaUt^, belongs 
only to the Absolute , in fact. It «* the Absolute It is true, 
however, that normal human experience look* upon consciousness 
as giving rise to the Idea of individualitv , but it becomes the 
object of the idea of the ego only in so fs^ a* it i* limited and 
conditioned by Its adjuncts, the mantrs the ntdrtyas, etc Andso, 
SsnUarSchStya inteiptets the term, ‘ chetans’t to mean a function 
of the mind, which becomes manifest in the sanghata of the bedy 
and the aenset U taU's on the semblance of th“ self even as a 
ball of red hot Iron takes on the semblance of fire ChetanS, 
thus understood, is necessarily of the nature of the object, and is 
thus easily seen to take its place In the domain of the kshetra, 
which IS only another name for the not self 

The mam point that we have to note, whatever interpretation 
we may choose to follow, is made clear m the succeeding verses, 
whose study we wiU take up next week And it is to the effect 
that the true knowledge of the kshetra and the kshetr)tia leads to 
the adoption of the right role of conduct, the universally valid law 
of unselfish altruism and absolute equality We will stop here 
for the present 


Iviii 

Wc were dealing last week with the description of the kshetra 
The term means as we saw then the body , and it comprises also 
such psychological phenomena a* may be seen to owe theic origin 
to the association of the soul with the body Desire and aversion, 
pleasure and pam are thus kshetra m the sense that they are rooted 
more in the flesh than in the spirit Kow amongst the qualities 
and tendencies that we all possess, some can lead us on to self 
realisation and God realisation, while othef* bar our egress from 
the prison house of samsafa But it must be borne in mind that 
even these uplifting qualities appertain onI> to the souls suffering 
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from the bondage of harma. It is the essential nature of the soul 
to be jnSnSnandama^a and mtya. Any other quality that it 
may possess relates to its state of bondage ; and whether it is good 
or bad, it may be said to be due to the body m the sense that it 
arises only when the soul is m association with the body 

If we bear this in mind, we will be able to understand the 
significance of the description of jHSna which we have to study 
now You will note that the various elements that go to make up 
what IS spoken of here as jliana are all related to conduct They 
are, as it were, ethical m their nature Jnatta is not mere 
knowledge, but the moral realisation of truth in the practice of our 
lives It IS that kind of conduct which leads us to the knowledge 
of the nature of the kshetra and the ksJieirajna And this 
description of the nature of jTiana follows immediately after the 
discussion of the characteristics of the Izhtirn for the reason that 
the elements of the jtiatta mentioned here relate only to the 
shackled state of the soul and are thus of the nature of the kshetra 
The later part of this chapter deals fully with the relations between 
the kshetra, jfiflijfi and what will be presently described as jtieya 
The point that we have been discussing so far will become clearer 
then Now, let us proceed to the study of jnana 

n » ii 

II II 

rar!i '3 ^jtTfensjfiretraTJtiTirag n ii 

II II 

7 Freedom from vanity, absence of pomp, freedom 
from the tendency to injure, forbearance, straightforward- 
ness, service of a preceptor, punty, firmness, self-restramt, 
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8. Absence of desire in relation to the objects of the 
senses, and also freedom from egotism, the perception of 
evil in birth, death, old age, illness and pain, 

9. Freedom from attachment, indifference to son, 
wife, home, etc., constant equanimitf in meeting with both 
the desirable and the undesirable, 

10. Undeviating and exclusive devotion to Me, 
resorting to places free from intrusion, distaste for the 
company of crowds, 

11. Constant contemplation of the nature of the soul, 
seeing the meaning of the knowledge of the ultimate reality, 
(all) this has been declared to be knowledge. Whatever is 
otherwise is ignorance. 

Thequiluies enumerated above constitute in the sense 

that they calculated to lead one to the knowledge which saves. 
Let us bestow a hide thought on every one of them Seeing that 
^rl Krishna has always been stressing the baleful effects of 
iihaflkSraindmatnak3ra,itis no wonder that He should begin 
this account with freedom from vanity and absence of pomp. 
They mean much the same thing, but, if you like, you may make a 
distinction between the two by saying that the vanity mentioned is 
such over-estimation of oneself as leads one to insult or think 
lowly of others, while pomp may well stand for glorying in self* 
tdveriiscmenr. Ah^msS^ of course, has always been an essential 
part of the teachings of the Glia, and, as we have seen, is a direct 
consequence of the experience of self-realisation and God-reahsa- 
tion If ahtirtsS means freedom from the tendency to injure 
others, kshcintt g ie$ a step further, u impliC' ih- absence of 
inimical feeling even towards chos* who may have injured us 

Then we hiVe sttatghtforwarduess. Falsehood is, of course, 
the parent of all vice, and truthfulness is the foundation on which 
all ethics is built You may recall in tins connection the story 
■which I once told you of a young man, given over to all kinds of 
vice, who was reformed by a uacher who extracted from him a 
promise never to utter a lie Willingness to learn is the beginning 
ol all wisdom , and the service of a worthy preceptor is one of the 
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easiest ways of attaining the ends of life SankarSchar^a, as you 
may remember, counts association with great men as one of the 
rarest gifts of fortune And what this service exactly means, we 
ha\“ already tried to understand in our study of IV 34 (Vol I 
pp 433 438) Next, we ha\e ioucfcirm which stands for purity of 
thought, word and deed, physical as well as psychological 
cleanliness This can never be achieved without sthatryamt 
firmness of resolution A wavering and vacillating will can hardly 
help us to overcome the insidious attraction of the senses and the 
ingrained love of the self A strong will, rightly directed, can 
accomplish for us atmavuitgrahat the restraint of the self 

When we have achieved this, we will have no love for the 
objects of the senses and no regard for the demands of the self 
Nor will we have any illusions about the value of life Taken all 
in all, the sorrows of life far outweigh its pleasures , and it is part 
of wisdom to realise this You may cal! it, if you like, pessimum, 
but It IS well to note that this wise estimate of the value of life 
does not think lowly of its opportunities Rightly used, life leads 
us on to the undying bliss of moksha And it is m the light of 
that bliss that the joys of life appear tame and insipid, adulterated 
inevitably with the poison of misery ^ 
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whjle good In itsclfi may lometimet ataod m tlie way of the 
perfotmatice of duty> when thit duty involves the sacrifice of the 
Interests of family and kindred Thus, at times, it may prevent us 
from so enlarging our sympathy and widenmg our love as to make 
lattice and humanity dearer than kith and kin Only such 
undesirable attachment is condemned here 

Then resort to places free from intrusion is recommended 
Clear and steady thought requires freedom from distraction , and 
tow can this be in the midst of the din and noise and bustle of a 
crowded neighbourhood’ Indeed, association with crowds and 
mobs IS definitely forbidden Students of the psychology of 
crowds and mobs will tell you that a crowd or mob behaves like 
an irresponsible child or a primitive savage Its emotions are 
more easily stirred than those of any individual, and it is incit'd 
mote readily to reckless action Reasoning and thought are 
practically absent in a crowd, and it is quickly hypnotised by all 
kinds of suggestions There is n* easier way of losing what little 
power of reasoning one may have than to join a crowd And if 
only for this, one may exercise some caution in asso tating with 
crowds It IS only m this sense that we have to understand 
the injunction to shun crowds In the regulations 
laid down lo our smrths for the conduct of students, they are 
enjoined not to get Into the midst of crowds frequently, in order 
that th-y may pursue their studies without distraction Here, too, 
a similar objective must h' understood "We are merely asked not 
to take any special delight in associating with crowds and mobs, 
but by no means to live like solitary misanthropes, Timons 
hating all mankind 

Having ordered our relations with society in this manner, we 
must contemplate on the nature of the s'lf and try to see the 
significance of the ultimate reality This will inevitably lead us 
to exclusive and undevUtmg devotion to God — the devotion, as 
d«tvw.b\4 w. Vtt oi -wrtt TirtTi, who ^ooks upon it as an 

end in itself It may be noted in passing that the word, 
‘ntlyauam’, tn the expression. ’ adhySima jn^na nityatvam', 
which 1 have translated as constant contemplation of the nature of 
the self, has been understood by a well known commentator as 
mralatvam That Is, we are asked to be constantly engaged in the 
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endeavour to attain seIf>realisation, never forgetting for a moment 
that the *oul is fundamentally different from the body. 

Here we have the various elements, which, when put together* 
constitute the juana or wisdom with which we have to guide our 
lives. Every one of the elements of the juana mentioned here 
relates mere to conduct than to thought. They are the various 
attributes by developing which we will be able to attain the 
knowledge which leads us on to deliverance. They are all said to 
constitute knowledge for the reason that they are the means of 
attaining knowledge. Whatever is not knowledge is naturally 
wrong knowledge or ignorance. Understood in special 
relation to conduct, the term. ‘ ajnana *, may well signify in this 
context all undesirable traits of character which stand in the way 
of our attaining the knowledge of the self and God. 

Having explained the nature of knowledge, Sri Krisho& 
proceeds to enlighten us upon its object. If one is told by a 
teacher that a particular course of conduct must be adopted, one 
will naturally ask why. He must answer the question by pointing 
out a specific goal to be reached. This, he would say, is the way 
which leads us on to the destination we have to reach. So now, 
Sri Krishna points out the goal by jueya, the thing to be 
known. 

^ ii ii 

12. I shall (now) speak of that which is the thing to 
be known, by knowing which (one) attains immortality — 
that Supreme Brahman, having no beginning, which cannot 
be said to be existent or non-existent. 

Here Sn Kpsbija identifies the obj'ect of knowledge with God. 
It is God alone who has to be sought with the eloquence of good 
deeds and the practice of the virtues described collectively as 
jnSna. And it is the knowledge of God alone which can confer 
immortality. We have already tried to understand what is meant 
by the attainment of immottaliiy. All souls, whether bond or 
free, are immortal; but the souls imprisoned in the meshes 
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of karma are subjected to a series of births and deaths in the 
bodies with which they become associated Freedom from the 
necessity of transmigration and the re attainment of unmixed bliss 
may well mean for the soul something like the attainment of 
immortality The knowledge of God then delivers us from the 
bonds of karma The question then naturally arises in what 
terms shall we know God ^ §rl Krishoa describes in the succeeding 
verses suc^'inctly what has already been taught in various places in 
the Gna about the nature of God It ts an account which as we 
shall see closely follows the Upantshads , 

First of all we are told that God cannot be said to be eithtt 
existent or non existent This looks like a paradox but as we 
have already had occasion to see (cf IX 19 XI 37) th- self 
conttadiction vanishes m the light of a simple explanation What 
Is meant is obviously that God is not existent m the sense in which 
the perceivable entities of the universe are existent He is not 
phenomenal^ existent Out senses cannot realise H m Of the 
great astronomer Laplace it is said that he surveyed the heavens 
with his telescope and couU see no God That surely ii not the 
way to arrive at a knowledge of God Anyone who holds that 
there is no source of knowledge beyond the data of the senses is a 
materialist prakftli operates as csurt in relation to him But 
when It operates as datvi it leads usto a knowledge of something 
htyondthe prakftta prapaTtcha Behind the veilofthe phenomenal 
universe God may be seen and realised The Supreme Brahman 
may thus be considered to be ex stent from one point of view and 
non existent from another If we may borrow the terminology of 
Kant wema> say that phei omenalh God is nonexistent bur 
that noumenally H i$ existent This need not necessarily 
commit us to all the implicat ons of he system of Kant nor to 
any definite v ew about the reality of tl e world 

What I mean to make clear to you is this God is not an 
entity like any that we can observ- in Nature We cannot real se 
Him svith th* help of our senses But because no man has seen 
OoJ as one sees stars or stones we cannot say that God is 
absolutely non existent He is not realisably existent But the 
aupia-consciDus s»ate of tamad} i, which the 3 ogtns attain is held 
by all schools of H ndu thought to be capable of making God the 
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object of a vivid experience The statement, then, that God is 
both sat and asat is neither absurd nor paradoxical 

ThTc are, of course, other rva^s of resoUing this apparent 
contradiction We may say that m the state of prataya^ when 
the universe of organised differentiated beings ceases to exist, 
God IS non exi<tent For, we employ term ‘existence’, only m 
relation to the world of out experience, and existence in the state 
of pralaya must be fundamentally different from what it is known 
to be now Seeing that God is the seat of the origin and the 
dissolution of the world. It should be easy for us to understand 
how He Cun be both snt and asat, prahrttr in its manifested as 
well as unmanifested forms 

According to Sankaf3charya, the Supreme Brahman cannot 
be the object of either posm\e or negative knowledge For such 
knowledge can arise only in respect of entities which can be 
understood with the help of our senses The Absolute is devoid 
of all attributes possesses no quality and performs no action It 
is not related to an^hing else It ts one without a second No 
term in language can describe it It is thus not existent in any 
sense familiar to our experience , but it is sat because it is 
revealed the iri</i 

RarnSnujIchar^a understands bv the term, ‘jfteyam’, only 
the individual soul He contends that the term, ' Brahman' ^ is 
sometimes used to denote the finite self and construes the second 
line of the itoka thus anOJi mat param brahma, etc , which 
mav be translated as "brahman, which is beginningless and in 
relation to which I am supreme " Thus the term ' 6rtf/imnn is 
tlissociated from the epithet, * param' Now, how can the 
individual self be described as both sat and asat The souls, as 
long as they ace bound, can be in either of two states — the state 
of prnlaya and tbe state of snsttt In the state of pralaya, they 
may be said to be In a subtle causal state , whereas in the state of 
s/‘is7/i, thev repteicnt the manifested effect of their karma by 
becoming associated with various kinds of bodies, human, divine, 
etc But essentially, these two states do not belong to the soul 
In the tijufctfl state of unhampered freedom and unmixed bliss, 
the souls cannot be said to represent either the manifested effect 
or the unmanifcsted cause 
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Sil Kruh^a futthec deictibes pitya as : 

irrBi:7r5[ i 

HScnp^RnTcTt^ i^fir n 'i 

is With hands and feet everywhere, with eyes, heads 
and mouths everywhere, possessed of ears everywhere. 
It stands enveloping everything in the world 

What IS taught in thu stanza follows naturally, as we saw, 
from the vision of vtivariipa By saying that the Supreme 
Brahman has hands and feet everywhere, Sd Kjishns must be 
understood to declare that God can be seen at worV everywhere, 
although He is not sat in the sense in which material entities ate 
Without Him, there can be no life nor movement, no energy nor 
action in this universe , for the source of all these js the Supreme 
Brahman And then He has eyes and heads and mouths 
everywhere, and is everywhere possessed of ears, because He sees, 
thinks, speaks and hears through everything in the universe If 
any of us hear or see or think, it is because He hears or sees or 
thinks through us All this describes God as intimately immanent 
in the universe and closely concerned in its activities But, as we 
have teen. Cod aI*o transcends the universe at the same time that 
He infills u And this fact is well brought out by th“ statctn<*nt 
that He envelops all thing* in the universe, which means obviously 
that H« 1$ greater than the universe 

We may note in passing that SankatSchStya interprets this 
stanza to mean that th* one and only Kabetrajua is conditioned 
by the upadhis of the sense organs of all living beings, which 
constitute m then totality the kshe ra He adds that all the 
vatiety caused m the Hshetrajha by the variety of the upadhts is 
only illuiory Acco'ding to RamSnujSchatya, this verse desenbes 
further characteristics of the individual soul The finite self, m its 
•late of emancipated bliss can exercise the functions of the sense' 
organs everywhere The authoiuy for this is declared to be, 
firstly, that God is described in the Srutt as exercising the functions 
of vanoui sense organs without possessing them, and, secondly, 
that the finite self in Its state of fraedom is believed in many 
respects to attain to sltnilaiity with God 
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14. Shining with the functions of all the senses, but 
devoid of all the senses; unattached, yet supporting 
all , devoid of (the) gitnas (of the praknti), yet the enjoycr 
of gf/nas 

■When we aay that God *ees and thinks and speaks and hears 
through everything in the universe, we are apt to imagine that God 
possesses organs of sense in the manner in which we possess tnem 
This surely is a mistake To think of God as seeing with the aid 
of eyes, thinking with the aid of brains and so forth is to degrade 
Him to our level For, if He has organs of sense in His essential 
nature. He becomes limited by prakTtU If He has eyes, He can 
aee only what Hts eyes empower Him to see That is, His power 
u limited by the power of prahttit The blind man, for instance, 
is blind, not because his soul is blind, but because he does not 
possess sound e>es In cur case, it is thus easy to see how the 
power of the soul to see IS limited by the power of the physical 
instrument which it has to employ And if we make God’s vision 
dependent on the possession of eyes, then oertainly we make Him 
subject to the limitations of prakrtU This is against the whole 
trend of the teachings of the Vedanta, which holds prakpiti to be 
a slave under God So He does not possess these organs of sense, 
but can exercise their functions in unhampered freedom, depending 
on no physical instrument conditioned by prakT%tt 

Then He is declared to be unattached, while being the bearer 
of everything m the universe Here is an apparent contradiction 
in terms Physically, it is inconceivable to think of any one being 
unattached on the one hand and the bearer of everything in the 
universe on the other ' Being unattached ’ means that Cod is 
radically different from jSrotfiii But if God is the supporter of 
everything in the universe as well. He must be Intimately immanent 
in the universe, pervading everyihmg, and exercising responsibility 
for the life and work and energy of all beings in the universe. 
\^'hile He is immanent In this manner, He is still not to be 
Identified with ^roJbriti or material Mature 
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If we try to understand the relation between body and soul, 
that may help us to some extent in understanding the relation 
between the unwetse and God The first pomt to note is this. 
We all say that the soul It immaterial, even though normal 
experience can only testify to the existence of the embodied soul 
That 18, the soul, in spite of us embodiment, does not become 
material Its essential nature, as we have seen, is pure conscious* 
ness Its close association with matter does not endow it with any 
of the attributes of matter In spite of the material embodiment, 
It retains its pristine purity and continues to preserve Its character 
as pure, undefiled consciousness If we can undertand this, then 
we can easily see how God, who pervades the whole universe, 
preserves His own divine nature and keeps it undefiled by His 
contact with Nature 


Let us now try to see the significance of the statement that 
God IS the bearer of everything Here also, we will do well to 
take note of the analoatcal relition that subsists between body and 
soul Let us start with the statement frequently made that the 
body must be subordinated to the soul This in fact ts the 
teaching of all religions All morality consists m sacrificing the 
interests of the body to those of the soul This means that at 
times we experience conflicts b-tween the demands of the body 
and those of the soul Man, as it has been said, is a compound 
of mud and sky H- is the seat of a double trend of thoughts and 
tendencies, one leading him upward to God, and the other of the 
earth, earthy These latter forge for us the fetters of karma and 
keep us m the pemtentiaTy of snmsora If we are to gain freedom 
for our souls, we most resolutely conquer the desires of the flesh 
Every moment of our lives there is a moral conflict between the 
prrtifi/i and the in us and every moment furnishes US 

an opportunity to sec our faces towards the li^ht and to take ouc 
fitst step on the toad to p^tfcvtion The emancipation of the 
spun must ‘be the ©"bject ol all our endeavour in the language of 
the Sifikhya philosophy the end of unisersal evolution is the 
re attainment of perfect freedom by the soul Even some modern 
thinkers admit that some kind of progress must be the purpose of 
evolution, and it cannot all be a meaningless sequence of 
events 
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The fact that we cannot go back to the beginnings of karma 
nor understand how rnatterond mind first came together is no 
reason why we should doubt that the> ate\n close assoctation now, 
and that this association puts limitations on the powers of the 
soul to know and to enjoy Rightly understood, the body is for 
the soul. It IS an instrument wherewith the soul can obtain its 
lost freedom And so we may say that the soul is the bearer of 
the body in the sense that it is the more important part of that 
composite structure of matter and spirit which we call an 
embodiment In like manner, God is the bearer of every thing m 
the universe In other words the whole universe exists to ser\e 
the ends of God While He is asakia, altogether unattached, He 
still supports and bears the unnerse That is to say, He orders 
the destiny of the universe and directs the stream of evolutionary 
changes towards the end He has in view 

This point II made clearer by tbe statement that God is both 
fttrguna and £Kn<7 bUoktrt Here also we may press into service 
the rough similarity that holds between tbe relation of the finite 
self to Its material body on the one hand and the relation of God 
to the univef e on the other The first question to consider is 
this Does the association of the soul with the body modify the 
nature of the former as pure consciousness J Because of the 
embodiment, does the soul get transformed into something whic^i 
IS partly consciousness and partly material ? We have seen that 
this cannot be Remaining unchanged in its essential nature, the 
soul cannot be characterised by the guitar of We cannot 

speak of one soul as another as ro/osa and so on The 

robber may be characterised by tamos and the saint by saliva 
None the less, it remains true that the loul of the robber, 
considered by itself, is in no way different from the soul of the 
saint, similarly considered Apart from the embodiments, the 
soul IS incapable of being characterised by the gupas of prak^tts 
In Its essential nature, the soul is nirguita 

At me same time, there remains the fact that tbe body is the 
b) ogopakarana of the soul, the auxiliary instrument through 
which the soul enjoys its experiences, pleasurable or pamfuL 
Le&\ing aside the nature of the experience of the soul in its free 
state we know that in tts embodied state the body is essential for 
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ItJ experiences Without the eye, we cannot see , without the 
ear, we cannot hear And leading this argument to its logical 
conclusion, without the body, we cannot experience. And this 
expenence ii naturally coloured by our physical constitution 
We sec only what our eyes enable us to see, and heat what our 
ears empower us to hear All men do not feel alike tn exactly 
limilar circumstances, because of constitutional and temperamental 
differences In this way, the soul may be considered to be gtina- 
bhoktti> the enjoyer of the gu^as of prakT%U 

Similarly, God IS both nirguntf and gwptf at the same 

time In Hu own essential nature. He is aprokrtia, above and 
beyond the universe Tms, m spite of His immanence in the 
universe Nevertheless, on accountof His yoga or intimate relation 
with the universe, we know that He is the guide and goal of the 
unlvets-i The process of the universe n not a meaningless 
sequence of events , it does not arise from a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms There ts a plan and purpose behind it all The 
universe exists for His sa k« and evolves to the end He has m view 
In this sense. He may well be d-emed to he gana bhoktrt for the 
life of the universe is inseparably associated with the gi»pos of 
prakFttt 

One or two more points may be brought to your attention 
before I close today’s work The commentary of SankarScharya 
on this verse, of course, explains all the positive attributes of God 
mentioned here, such as the possession of the senses, the cipaciiy 
to enjoy th- gunas of prakrth, etc as belonging to the prakitia' 
^ prapatlzha It is true only from a relative standpoint and is 
essentially unreal The explanations of Ram3nu}2'*h5rya, relating 
these attributes to the individual soul we hive already understood 
in a way In the study of the analogies between the relation of the 
soul to th- body on the one hand and the relation of God to the 
uai*.etse on the other There is no need, therefore, to dilate on 
that topic As It is late, kindly allow me to conclude here our 
work fot to day 

lix 

You may tcmember that we were dealing last time with the 
characteristics of and fiieya What is described as jnSna, 
we then Icatnt, is not mere knowledge, but such a course of 
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conduct as leads to the knowledge which saves, the knowledge, 
namely, of the distinction between the kshetra and the hshetrajna 
and of all that it implies It is only by distinguishing between the 
demands of the flesh and the call of the spirit that we can guide 
our lives aright The term, */ifeya’, Iit^rallg means that which 
has to be known, but it is used here in the s*nse of the only thing 
worthy of being known and hence the only thing to be attained 
unto The C7/>dms/irtrfs declare that the Supreme Brahman is the 
only thing worthy of being known, as by knowing It everything 
else becomes known. 

Let us now continue our study of jfUya 

II i^W’ 

15 Within and without all beings, movable and also 
immovable, It (is) unknowable on account of its subtlety. 
It stands far away and (is) also near. 

Here again we have a series of contradictory attributes Even 
modern philosophy holds that the jiieya, par excellenctt w full of 
contradictions In crying to describe what is semetimes called 
Ood, sometimes the Absolute, and again the Unknowable and so 
forth, even the best of philosophers are baffled , and very 
frequently their descriptions are full of apparendy irreconcilable 
contradictions The liavasyopantshad, for instance, contains a 
description of God through antithetical attributes It is, perhaps, 
with a view to obviate this difficulty that the sages of the 
Upamshads,dec\^Te that God can be described only negatively 
You can say that God is not this, not that particular thing In fact, 
take anything whatever , you can say that it is not God But you 
cannot definitely say what or who God u Whether this means 
that God is absolutely beyond human ken, we shall try to see 
presently 

What exactly is the significance of the statement that the 
Brohman IS both within and outside all beings I A thing cannot 
be at two places at the same time My watch cannot be both 
within and without my pocket simultaneously But we ha\ e learnt 
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tilt Infimtt God is feotli twnsteidttit atid imtsiantat Though 
He dwclleth on high, yet He it established m the hearts of all 
He 1$ within every one, because He is the antaryomin of all 
And He is outside of all, because He transcends the universe 
The infinitude of God w in no way affected by His immanence 
Now, what pervade* the universe end i* above and beyond it 
cannot move Unless there is another universe which is not filled 
and pervaded by Him, God cannot be looked upon as moving 
For motion implies the existence of a place where one is not, 
whither one moves from the place where one is God being 
everywhere cannot be thought of a* moving like ui from place to 
place Yet He is characterised as chffra here for the reason that, 
bemg immanent in the universe, we may think of Him as moving 
along with those beingi within whom He lives 

Then God is said to be unknowable on account of His 
Buhtlety What is meant t* that we cannot arrive at a full and 
definite knowledge of God Knowledge always implies definite 
attributes and characteristics in the thing known And when 
anything has definite attributes or characteristics, it becomes 
limited and conditioned By knowing what a thing is, we also 
know what that thing is not Everything which is known is thus 
finite And God who Is all things and is everywhere, who la both 
transcendent and immanent at the same time, cannot be limited or 
conditioned in any manner In Western thought a peculiar 
difficulty Is sometimes felt in rcgaid to the Absolute Infinity is 
one of the essential characterisiKS of the Absolute And to 
continue as infinite, u most be unknowable If it is unknowable, 
how can we talk about it how can «e know that it exists? Thus 
the Absolute, to be the Absolute must be unknowable, and of 
anything unknowjble, we cannot even affirm that it exists , for 
knowledge of Its existence brings it sviihin the realm of the 
knowable The answer to this ts that the Absolute is unknwoabl* 
in the sense that we cantw. Vnaw ««. fhjt vjMnrji In. 

which we know the universe around us It is of course, partially 
knowable And this qualification must be borne in mmd in 
considering the statement made here that the Supreme 6r<t/>iitart l» 
not to be known Not to be known, that Is, fully 
and completely In His supreme transcendental condition, God 
Is essentially unrcalisable, remote and unapproachable He is, as 
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It \vere, far awa> But this does not distress the bhakta, vtho 
olTva>« finds the Lord near at hand, seated within his heart, and 
none can be neirer to us than the One who is sea*-ed within our 
hearts “Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands and 
feet “ In this manner, He »s both far and near 

According to S'aAkarichSr^a, the indivisible Supreme 
BrrthmiTrt appears through to be bo'h the externa! universe 

and the internal self, with reference to th* boiv which Is mistaken 
to be the real self And this body, which may be either at rest, 
achara, or in a state of motion, chara, is also to be identihed 
with the Brel man In other words, the universe is here analysed 
into (i) the bod>, (ii) the individual self, which is conceived to 
be Within the body, and (lu) the external world, which is believed 
to he outside the body , and each of thes* thre* parts is identified 
with the Brrthmrtn m order to show Its pervasion of the universe 
These divisions, however, ate entirely illusory and arise out of the 
limiting conditions of the phenomenal universe As it is rather 
difiieulc to grasp this truth, the Brahman is here declared to be far 
away— far awai, that is, to the unwise, who tread the path of 
samtara, mistaking illusion for reality But for the wise, It is 
very near, being their very self 

RamlnujSchSrya, as we have teen, understands by the term, 
the individual soul m this context In his view, the 
finite self may be looked upon as both within and outside beings, 
b-cause It may b=* either emboited or not Likewise, it may be 
either at rest or m a state of motion along with the body which it 
inhabits And of course, for one who is embodied, it is rather 
difficult to realise the true nature of the self, which is often 
confounded with the body Those however, who are endowed 
With the which hai only been recently d'^scribed (verses 7 

to 1 1) can al vay s find their selves near at hand 

^ ^ II II 

16 Undivided and yet remaining as though it were 
divided among beings, It is to be known as the supporter 
of (all) beings and that which devours and creates (them) 
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"When we s*v thet God is immanent within all beings m the 
umvecse, do we imply that the one Cod becomes divided into an 
infinite number of bits so as to be deposited in the various beings 
in the universe^ Surely not The God who is immanent within 
m« It the same at the God who is immanent within you There is 
only one God, and He is immanent in the infinite numb»r of 
beings in the universe But this does not mean that He become* 
divided into a* many pacts as them ace beings in the universe 
"What 18 meant is that He is wjthm all betrigs by virtue of His all 
inclusive pervasion of the universe By being s/jrvflrtlary^»i»«» 
penetrating all, He is within *11 beingt and at the same time one 
and only one But He seems as if He were split up into 
various i>arts Sometimes we say that an a>nia of God is within 
each being This, however, is only a definite way of expressing 
an idea which cannot be otherwise accurately expressed Then 
the Brahman is declared to be ibe creator, the mamtainer and the 
destroyer (lit swallower) of the world Ordinarily, we should 
not expect all these three functions to co exist in one But as Cod 
IS the source of all power and activity in the universe He i* 
reiponiible for all that takes place in the universe, ivh th r it is 
or slhtt$ Or laya 


In commenting on this verse also, S'aAkarScharya invokes the 
aid of mSya The Brahman, which is the sole reality, is one but 
through mSy3 appears to bi manifold And in the fundamentally 
unreal phenomenal universe. He is looked upon as creating, 
suitaining and destroying According to RSmSnujachSrya, the 
oneness predicated of jneyO mthe first line has reference metely 
to the essential similarity of all the finite selves They ate all of 
the nature of knowledge and can be realised as such by the jhomn 
The Siman again, is the supporter of the body It swallows food 
and determtn*s the evolution of the food so eaten into ever fresh 
blood and brawn m the body If u be objected that the functions 
here attributed to the soul really appertain to the body, the answer 
U that the corpse can ncuher eat not digest food It is the 
presence of the soul within that maintains life and all the functions 
of life 
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17. It IS the Light of lights and is said to be beyond 
datksess. (It is) knowledge, the ob|Cct of knowledge and 
that which IS to be reached through knowledge (It is) 
established in the hearts of all. 


1 have often drotin your attention to the fact that 
coniciousness l« frequenth compared to light m Hindu philosophy 
A lamp m a dark room makes ttseU manifest and also makes other 
things manifest to us It is self luminous and at the same time 
illumines other things Similatlv consciousness is an are of itself 
as well as of other things I feci, therefore lam lam aware of 
my existence through m> consciousness And it is through the 
consciousness again that I know of any other thing besides myse . 
Thus consciousness is the light which manifests ifelf and makes 
other things manifest And it is God who illumines the light of 
out coniciousoess Out consciousness Is what it is, because ot 
God He IS thus the ‘ Light of lights ■ In the famous phrase of 
the UpamtUais, He is chctanCSm clie(o..or. The whole 
universe is illumined by the light that radiates from Him Just as 
eonsetousness is the light of life, so God is the light of 
consciousness 

Then the Supreme Br.Uman ts deel.ted to b. (Umusni. 
p'ar.m This phrase ts generally taken to mean beyond 
darkness- If so understood, it may seem to mean much the 
same thing a. Light of lights Indeed, it is a pale Jj' 

that emphatic and positive phrase For this 

have tried to see whether It can g.ve us an, othe meamng The 
vi-w has been put forward that ‘ (ni.ios may stand for Nature, 
m which case the phrase would affirm the supremacy of God over 
Nature It has also been suggested that l»„.«s may mean 
cosmic Ignorance or nescience God is 
ajnapta or j ^ nescience 1 venture to suggest that 

obviously uncontaminatco d> ^ 

1 1 »i,- exoression, ^larorm , as meaning 

TheTuTtSir ol datws sich a meaning would he speciall? 

. ,n,, conteict. where God IS described by a senes of 

:SSrtr!;.res. and what can be the antonym of ‘Light of 
lights ' other than the darkest darkness? The question then ames • 
What IS meant by describing God ai the furthest limit of darkn-rj’ 
It seems to me that we are taught here that God is essentially 
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unknowifcle We hive already seen that none can underitind the 
Divine fully and completely However much we may try, we 
reach only a blank wall beyond which the light of human 
knowledge may not reach At Sti Kfuhpa has declared, God 5a 
cvtjfieya by reason of Hts subtlety 

In epite of thia, however, God \s the one object that haa to 
be known, tflhe purpose of life la to be fulhlled Known, that 
la, as well as It possible And He la to be known as chattanya, 
being of the nature of consciouanesa In the language of 
ChtlsUanlty, God is spitit God la the object of knowledge, and 
He 18 essentially of the nature of knowledge From this jt follows 
that He can be reached only through knowledge. He is, therefore, 
jheyat jnana tad jnonagamya We may note m passing that it 
has been auggested that the term, ‘jHano m Iho expression, 
* jnSnaBamya*, has to be understood with a volitional significance 
The idea is that the knowledge with which we have to reach God 
IS not mere intellectual realisation alone, but that it includes the 
flowering of conviction into conduct JiiSna la the life of 
wudom, such as has been desctibed above m verses 7 to 11 

Such in brief is the nature of God With this verse, the 
deictipcion of is brought to a close $tl Kfishpa is careful 

to remind Arjuna at the very last that Cod is after all to be aoughc 
wichia the heart, however great Hu power and however universal 
Hu pervasion If our soul »s awakened, we may see the God who 
18 hidden in the cave of our heart and know the one thin^by 
knov/ing which everything else becomes known All ihcs# 
antithetical attributes that we have been studying ao far need not 
make God a riddle to us Subtle as H-* may be, eluding the grasp 
of perfect knowledge, He js «t the same time easily accessible to 
the quest of devotion Thu point is well brought Out in the next 
stanza, which reads thus 

tRt rtm err^ ?T»Tr?T?r: i 

n Ji 

18 Thus the ksbe/rjaad likewise knowledge and the 
object of knou ledge have been described m brief Knon mg 
this. My devotee becomes fit to attain to My state. 
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There is difference of opinion among the great teachers of the 
Vedanta on the exact significance of the phrase, 'My state’, 
v/hich occurs in this stanza Some interpret it as meaning that the 
ultimate destmy of the soul is the realisation of us identity with 
Cod Others understand it to suggest that the soul, in its state of 
emancipation, is God like m its freedom from the bondage of 
samsara and in Its realisation of its own nature as knowledge end 
bliss Whatever view we may adopt, the main point to note is 
this. Our destiny is carved by the kind of life that we lead 
Empty knowledge divorced from conduct can lead us 
nowhere 

Note that Kfishna does not promise the reward of 
salvation to any one who merely knows what has here b*en taught 
— knows it.thit IS, in a perfunctory and careless manner A mere 
intellectual appreciation of the nature of the kshetra and the 
kshetrajna and even of the means of attainment of the Unal goal of 
all human endeavour is futile How often we know the better and 
do the worse’ That is why Sri Krishna insists that knowledge is 
of no value if u does not change th* inner nature of man And 
for the same reason, He lias invested the term, 'jtiana', with a 
profound ethical significance We must learn the art of knowing 
the truth with the whole of our being Knowing the truth means 
much the same thing as living it It is only one who has attamed 
knowledge in this way, that is here declared to b" fit to attain unto 
His state 

Mere intellectual anprehension gives us only a partial and 
fragmentary knowledge of truth Knowledge cannot be called real 
unless It can transform the soul of the know-r Can we think of 
mere philosophy , howso'ver learned, subtle and analytical it may 
be, gising bhiAtt to one who is not a bhakta^ Metaphysical 
reasoning is not to be monopolised by either the theist or the 
atheist It helps the one quite as much as the other It is, 
therefore, quite appropriate that Scl Krishna should regard the 
possession of bhaktt as a necessary additional qualification for 
fitness to attam salvation, over and above a knowltdge of the 
nature of the kshetra, the kshetrajua and juana The classification 
and analysis which Sri Kfishiia has given here will be of use only 
to the bhakia Besides understanding the teachings of this 
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etapter, our hearts must be attuned towards devotion to God. Or 
we may say that the knowledge of Sr! Krishna’s teachings will give 
rise to devotion which, in turn, will confer on us the fitness to 
attain salvation. In either case, we will do well to note that bhakli 
is here looked upon practically at a st«< qua non for the realisation 
of the true destiny ofThe soul* 

’ In describing soul and matter as kshtlrajita and hsheirot 
Sri Krishna has emphasised their mutual relationship. To de^e 
the soul as the knower of the field Is to describe it in terms of that 
field. Likewise, to speak of matter as the field for the play of the 
soul is to describe it in terms of the soul This suggests that soul 
and matter have been thus telated from the beginnings of time, 
because both mittec and soul are without any beginning So, 
&rl Kfishit^a declares : 

19. Know both prakrtU and pmisha to be 
beginningless. And know the vkaras and the ^mas to be 
born of prakrtti. 

I Have alceady tried to explain to you v’hat is meant by the 
statement that both prairi/i and purusha, that is the and 

kshetrajiia, are without bcginnin" It means nothing more than 
this — 'hat, if we try to trace them back to t’'eir source, we fail. 
To illustrate this, the example is often given of the immemanal 
sequence of the tr e from the seed and of tne s*ed from ih' tr*e. 
Il is fooH^h to j k . v’nich came arse, the tree or the s*ed ^ Our 
logic cannot lead us be>ond the fact that th“ grow'h of the tree 
from the seed and the bi.eh of rhe seed from the tree must have 
always gone on. Note, however, that our inability to go back to 
the bes^nning of this sequen e in no way nullifies our experience in 
regard to the tree developing from the seed, or the seed being 
produced from the tree 

Science tells us that matter is indestructible. In its totality, 
matter always continues to be the same. Changes certainly take 
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place, but there is no room for either complete annhllatlon or a 
fresh creation out of nothmp. And we cannot trace matter back 
to us origin and find out how and whence it came into existence. 
But this does not alter the fact that matter does exist The same 
argument holds good in the case of souls also We have been 
taught that the soul Is different from the body It is neither born, 
nor does it die with the body When one body dies, the soul 
passes on to a new body When a new body Is born, a soul, 
which was m existence somewhere else, enters It It continues to 
live there, until the body goes through the various stages of growth, 
decay, and death, and once again, according to its burden of 
I anna, it seeks a new body And so on It is as difficult to solve 
the problem of the origin of the soul as it is to sohe the kindred 
problem of the origin of matter But this does not contradict the 
fact of the existence of the soul Matter and soul are within our 
daily experience And because we cannot arrive at a solution of 
the problem of the origin of these entities, we are told that they 
are anSdt, beginningless This means no more than that we 
cannot know when and how and whence they came into 
existence 

The terms, ‘vifearn’ and ‘ gitpn occurring in the second 
line of this stanza have given rise to some difference of opinion 
among the commentators We have already come across the 
word, 'vtkSra', in iloka 6 of this chapter It is generally 
understood in the sense of 'modification', and during the course of 
our study of that stanza, we tried to understand the explanation 
for the somewhat remarkable fact that desire, aversion, pleasure, 
pain etc were there declared to be vtf'Orae of the body 
OrdmanH, we would look upon these as belonging to the study of 
psychology and not to that of physiology Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that these vtkaras cannot have come into existence but for 

then may be a vivid and intense psychological fact, but it 
obviously arises out of the needs of the body A disembodied 
soul need feel no hunger in this sense, the viAorcs are due to 
prakrtit The gu^as, if the reference is to sattva, rajas and 
tamas belong obviously to ^rafer*if» An embodied soul may be 
characterised by any one of the three gu^as , but the soul in it* 
essential nature is free from all the three gupas 
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It may be noted here that, according to RSroSnujSchStya, the 
gMpoe stand for those qualities that have been comprehensively 
described a» comprising jSffne m verse* 7 11 The v\kSras are 
understood to be desire, aversion, pain, pleasure and so forth 
Both the gMpas and the wfeSras are the effects of the atsociation 
of the body with the soul, but the former are such as lead the soul 
onwards to deliverance and bliss, while the latter tend to confine 
the soul in its prison house of flesh SankarSchSrya interprets the 
term, ‘ vtkara *, to mean all the appurtenances of the soul in its 
embodied existence from the dtscnmloatory Intelligence down to 
the physical body, while the gunns are all thos* quiluies that 
manifest themselves as pleasure, pain, delusion and other mental 
ttatas to be described hereafter 

\\ \t> \\ 

20 Praknfi is said to be respoasible for agencj in 
lelation to effects and causes, and the pumsha is said to be 
responsible for the experience of pleasure and pain 

You may remember that, in the course of our study of the 
third chapter we had occasion to consider (he relations of prakfitt 
to all kinds of work done m this world Human activities a* we 
then saw have necessarily to be physical in nature they have to 
serve physiological ends All our animal appetites are unconnected 
with the soul and it i* the need which is felt for their satisfaction 
that gives rise to the tangled skem of human life and achievement 
We may look upon th* physical universe as a complex eba n of 
causes and effects and as « is a fauly self sufficient whole m itself 
and as ail human work is physical in nature we must attribute the 
agency of all work to prakTth 

A c«na\n cause gives iis* to a certain effect For instance, 1 
speak and you listen My speaking is (he cause of your listening 
I feel I am the agent of speaking and you feel you ace the agents of 
listening Speaking and hstening are physical acts and can be 
analysed in terms of the body Here is a case where the agency 
for a chain of caus-8 and effects is to be attributed to prakTttt- 
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Wft may Rote ia passing that the terms, ‘ kar^a ’ and 
*hSrona*, oceutiing in this verse have been variously mterpceted 
by authoritative commentators. *KSrya has been understood to 
be the body and the term, *kSrapa*t has been talccn to mean the 
various senseorgans which are the door-ways of all experience. 
Another view is that out of the twenty-three taitvas of the 
Ssnkhyai— all the ta{ivas except the soul — some may be called 
causes and others effects. There is also a reading, ’ harapa\^ 0 T 

* k^rapa \ which Sankatacharya interprets as instruments. 

* Kflrya ’ comprises the five elements that build up the body, the 

five sense-objects and indeed all modifications of As 

‘ karana ’ we have the five organs of sense, the five organs of 
action, nianas, huddhi and ahahkSra, and all qualities such as 
pleasure, pain, delusion, etc., that are born of prakrtlt and are 
seated in the karaf^a or the senses. Whatever view rve may 
prefer, the main point to be noted is this : that our actions are 
physical in character and are determined by physiological needs- 
Oor expericne* in the world of samsSra owes its existence to the 
association of the soul with the body and can be explained in terms 
of prakTitt The next stenra makes this clear 

ft gfft opfirsnajOTPt I 
sTTCoi ii il 

21. Indeed, the piansba^ seated within prakriti, enjoys 
the gmas that are born of prakxtti. Its association with the 
gunai is the determining cause of ^its) births in good and 
evil V. ombs. 


Exper en'"? in rhe norlJ of samtSrci it possible only to an 
embodied soul The purutha, seated within prakTiti, exp'fiences 
the gu'iaa of prakrut We must understand the gttnas here to 
include the vikaras also. These Utter ^ary in relation to the 
gunas A sa»<vjfcfl person will have vtfcaros of a different type 
from a rd/asa or a (t7,na54i person The experience of the gunas 
thus mean* the experience of the wtfeilras as well. Note, however, 
that the soul in its muktavasiha oc state of final release transcends 
the gu'tas and vtk^ras of pralrtlu 
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It 1* here declared that the determining cause of the birth of 
the soul out of good and evil parents is its association with the 
gM«os of prakuft If we ask why some souls are bom out of 
good parents and others of evil ones why some souls wm for 
themselves human embodiments and others animal ones, the 
answer is that these differences arise out of the association of 
different souls with different gunas^( prakrtlt And the guna of 
prakTtit with which the soul is associated depends in turn upon the 
kind of life that the soul has been living from time to time Now, if 
the character of an embodied being depends on the g«p<j of 
prakTtit with which he is in association, it U implied that the 
character of a person is dependent on hts physical constitution 
And I have often drawn your attention to the fact that modern 
science is now in a position to say that physical constitution has 
a great deal to do With raentsl and moral temperament 

The facts of heredity constitute an instance to the point It fs 
now known that the criminal becomes a criminal through 
tendencte* and dispositions that he has inherited, even as the saint 
achieves saintliness through the potent influence of heredity And 
then there is the interesting question of correspondence between 
what may be described as physical and intellectual types They 
say, for instance, that a man with a protruding lower jaw, a 
retreating forehead and bulguig eyebiows has a pronounced 
tendency towards crimes A small head is believed to indicate 
idiocy Soma recent investigators have tried to deflne the 
characteristics of different physical t>pes by means of an interesting 
method A scries of photographs is taken of a particular type of 
persons, criminals for example, or those of a religious disposition 
These photographs are superposed one over another That is, first 
of alia criminal IS photographed Then o\er thesame negative, the 
camera is made to impress the image of another criminal And so 
on When this is done, the common characteristics of the t>pe 
gam emphasis The special features of the criminal are 
prominently brought out Fn this way w e may try to understand 
the relation between physical features and mental or moral 
temperaments We cannot, of course, answer the question why 
particular physical types should correspond with particular 
intellectual or moral temperaments But some such correspond* 
ence seems pretty well established And the next point to note 
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U that the nature of our phyaical constitution ii determined largely 
by om parentage What we are now physically is dependent on 
what our parents and other ancescora were Likewise, what we 
are now determines the constitution of our children and other 
future descendants So we are bom good or evil by being born 
out of good or evil wombs 

If we believe mthc nnodittaof ^urusfto and then 

It logically follows that the kind of embodiment with which out 
soul IS associated from time to time it determined by the burden 
of our 'karma, which in turn w dependent largely on the dominant 
iu^a of i>rakrilt in our constiturion This does not necessarily 
deny all posiibiUty of change Indeed, there is ample scope for 
moral evolution If cur life has been one of purity and selfiessness 
and devotion to duty, there is no reason tc suppose that ouc body 
in out next birth will be dominated by criminal tendencies 
Our sou! may very well be expected to enter a body made fora 
saint The progress of the soul in its moial evolution is 
determined by us life from incarnation to incarnation, and the 
nature of our parentage in the next bitch (s detecnuned by the 
iuna of prakTttt dominant m our present life A life lived under 
the sway of the saitva guna wilt gam for us good and worthy 
parents in ouc next birth These questions will become clearee 
when we study the next chapter, which goes by the name of 
guna traya vtbhaga yoga 

Please permit me to conclude hete out work for today 

lx 

You may remember that we were trying last week to 
differentiate the functions of prokrtfi and pumsha m the life of 
normal experi-nce which arises out of the union of both The 
work that we do and the life that we lead, we say, are 
ptedomlnanih physical in character Only the glow of self 
consciousness suggests a sou) fundamenrally different from the 
jada prauritt of which the body « made up la tiwe epbe-ce <aC 
aamsffr<i, however, its power is limited , it does not act from its 
own nature It allows itself to be swayed by the gunas of prakrtft 
But over and above prakrtu, which is responsible for our 
experience, there is One who controls it and determines the general 
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patterns of the loul’s experience from mcarnation to incarnation 
Of the function and position of God in the life and experience of 
the embodied soul, Sri Krishna now proceeds to speak* 

^ «i?n Aw i 

sK: II II 

22 The higher punisha withm this body is spoLen 
of as one who looks on and approves, as the supporter, 
the enjoycr, the great lord and also as the Supreme 
Self 

As the soul ^ithm the bod> works oat its destiny, the fivara 
within the heart looks on and approves Approval implies 
disapproval also Sometimes unfavourable critics of Hinduism 
tell us that our religion lays very little stress on conscience By 
conscience, of course, they understand that faculty v.uhin us which 
pronounces its judgment on th* moral aspcwts of the life that we 
lead from tun* to time If >outenalie ^ourcons teni.e chides 
^ou If >ou are generous or helpful, your coiscienc approves of 
^ou The function which is ascribed to conscience m European 
thought IS assigned to the Paramo puntsha m Hinduism It is 
God Himself nho watches every one of our acts and pronounces 
His judgments thereon from uithm the sanctuary of our hearts 
The voice of cons-ience, in bri-f, is the \oice of God This view 
IS emphasis'd throughout the Mahabborata, and I remember to 
have drawn your attention on a former occasion to a striking 
stan-a in the indignant spe-ch of SSakuntals to Du>hyanta, wherein 
she observes ‘ And you think that you are alone You do nor 
know the anci»nt Mum who is sleeping within your heart He 
kno\s the deeds of the e\ildo-r In His presence, you are 
committing sin ’ It is clearly absurd to suggest that Hinduism 
Ignores or minimises "Aie innenon oY conscience in mofa\h?e NVe 
believe m conscien e and we b'lieve in It not merely as the moral 
faculty within us, but as the very judgment of God who it 
enshrined within every human heart 

God is th*n declared to be »b* supporter He Is not only a 
spectator of the life of the soul, a mentor pronouncing judgment 
on us acts, but also the 6/iar/r(f without whose support the soul 
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would cease to exist This implies that God is superior to the 
•oul and exercises authority over it And that idea is very well 
brought out by the statement that He is the great lord Hi» 
sovereign authority over the soul is complete and unquestionable 
The limited free will, which is the prerogative of the soul, tends to 
make the Lord an on looker and advuer in the moral life of the 
soul , but we must not forget that all the while the Lord is the 
all-comprehensive support of the soul and exercises unimpeded 
authosity over \t 

All the powers of the soul are derived from God The soul 
has already been spoken of as bhoktTii the enjoyet But this 
power of the soul to experience and enjoy is derived from God, 
who is jycitsh^tH jyotth and chetanOnam ehetanah The Lord is 
the light of lights Our consciousness is the result of the 
consciousness of God Himself The experience of every soul is 
part of the exp’tienee of God He ts thus the bhoktft, por 
excellence The power of the purusha to enjoy is derived, while 
that of the Lord is underived and self originating Similarly, we 
may argue that our sense of individual personality is to be traced 
to the personality of God Himself By defining God as a person, 
we imply that He can be qualided by various attributes, though the 
infinitude of God makes it necesstry that these attributes shall be 
Infinite God is thus the self behind the seif, the Supreme Seif, 
which lies at the very basis of our existence He is, as it were, the 
soul of souls 

Such are the characteristics of the Supreme Purusha that 
manifest themselves tn the life of the embodied soul Mote that 
God IS here described as the Parama purusha to distinguish Him 
from the soul The term ' purusha^ as we have seen, may be 
taken to mean one who sleeps withm iheciiadel of the body The 
idea is tha* the true nature of ih“ soul is obscured in its embodied 
existence, though our consciousness is due to the soul Even as 
the soul sleeps within the body th* Lord also hts resting within 
the cave of our h-att If the soul is to be spoken of as purusha, 
the Lord must be characterised as the Parama purusha 

We may note here that those who believe m the ultimate 
identity of the individual soul and God understand this verse to 
teach the essential nature of the soul, as contrasted with what it is 
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conceived to be in the life of satntSra Another view is that only 
the individual soul, separate and distinct from God, is spoken of 
here "With reference to the bod), it is an onlooker, which 
permits or controls the functions of life , it is further the support 
of physical life and exercises supreme authority thereon The 
soul IS thus the sovereign lord and supreme of theiestureof 
cla) It has donned 

^ 03 ^ gWt? I 

OTsiT H a sj’Jtstvnrraa’ 11 « 

23 He 'who knows the purusba and prakrtti, along 
with the giniaSy is never born again, m whatever manner 
he may live 

One who has learnt the distinction between purusha and 
frakTiti s here apparently assured of salvation solely on account 
«f this knowledge It may well be asked why there has been a 
sudden shift in emphasis from conduct to knowledge I venture 
to suggest in reply that the term, 'knowledge’, in such contexts 
must be understood with a volitional significance What is 
referred to is not mere knowledge, but knowledge which has taken 
possession of our souls and transformed our lives Hence we 
cannot inteipret the phrase, ‘ aorvatfto mrfcimfino,* to indicate 
one who leads any kind of life whatever, even a life of unrelieved 
selfishness or sensuality Indeed, such a life is impossible to one 
who has realised the saving knowledge of the fundamental 
distinction between the spirit and the flesh ^rl Krishna here 
appears to be anxious to point Out that the light of the spirit may 
shine equall) well in the faces of p*ople b longing to different 
stations in lif- 

TI,€ householder and the sannyosin the ploughman and the 
philosopher, all are equali) fit to attain th" enduring salvation of 
tnoksha Provided one has understood how to distinguish the 
bod) from the soul and both from Cod, and also how to lead a 
life which is m accordance with that realisation, one is on the 
tO)al road to the emancipattcn of the soul, whatever the work one 
ma) perform in life and wherever one's lot may be cast The 
labouter util as readil) attain salvation as the philosopher, 
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provided he knows what we have been taught so far. The 
saint IS as likely to bs found among workers and peasants as 
among the professed teachers of religion Whatever the position 
to which one may be called m life, one may attain mokshc by 
gaining freedom from selfishness and s-nsualiiy And as we have 
seen, this freedom, while being a logical corollary of the realisation 
of the true nature of matter, soul and God, may be gained in 
various ways Most of these are bn-fly suttimcd up m the two 
verse# that follow. 

^F^rrJTRTTrcJf^r i 

mrrJT n =a ii 

24 By meditation some see the self in themselves 
through unaided self-effort , others by speculative 
reasoning, and yet others through the practice ot unselfish 
duty 

Three distinct ways of self realisation are mentioned in this 
\*tse There w first the m*thod of jogit, in which one arrives at 
self-realisation in the supra conscious state of sem^dhi by the 
piactice of meditation and mental concentration You may note 
in passing that the word, ‘ Stman occurs thrice m the first line of 
this stanza and each time perhaps in a different sense Literally 
rendered, the line t\ ould read Some see the Stmart m the atman 
through the atman The word, 'atman,' a* you are aware, 
primarily means the self Hence it is U'cd n philosophy to 
connote both the soul and God It is agiin frequently used as a 
reflexive pronoun S'^mctimes it also stands for the mind So 
we may understand the line to m-an iha ar»me realise or see the 
selves m thems-Ues ihrouRh themselves bv meditation, or that 
some see the s-lves in tl«em«clves by means of medication throu.h 
th'ir mmds In euher case, the reference obviously is to the 
practice of joga 

The method of sSfikhio yoga that is mentioned next must be 
taken to be (hat of speculative analysts and theoretical discussion 
Early enough in our study of tJie Gita, you, will recall, we came 
across the use of the word, 'tUnfhya', in the sense of theory as 
opposed to practice Lastly, mention is made of the path of 
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Narnia yoga It is not difficult to see that the mere practice of 
unselfish dut^ , begun from whatever cause, will in due time enable 
one to realise the meaning of life and thereby to realise that ihe 
soul IS something other than the body and, being so, cannot be 
held to be responsible for the impulses and tendencies that belong 
to the body 

S'xfq wRpnrrqorr: ll % n 

25 And others, qot knowing (it) m this manner, hear 
of It from others and worship They, too, cross beyond 
<Jeath, being devoted to authoritative teaching. 

There may be others who may not be able to realise the soul 
in an> of the three ways mentioned above They all imply a 
personal eepenence demonstrating the true nature of the soul 
This exp rience is not easily gained Sri Krishna, therefore, In 
His customary manner proceeds to speak of those to whom this 
•xperience may not be vouchsafed The\ , too, may cross beyond 
the weary cycle of saiHs3ra$ if only they care to listen to the 
Voice of those i%ho ate authorised to speak on the ultimate alms of 
hfe If we cannot know the truth ourselves, we need not be so 
obtuse as not to learn it from others who are m a position to 
know It Learning the distinctive characteristics of the kshetra 
and the kshetrajiia from those who have won for themselves 
Self realisation, and relying upon the omhontative teaahing of the 
^r»/i,one may cross beyond death, that is, one may gam freedom 
from the forced association with pTaknh which entails the 
experience of death in every incarnation 

A point of interest in this Sloia is the position that is assigned 
to /rufi, which Is the Sanskrit equivalent of what is spoken of as 
Revelation In English Religious revelation is considered 
authoritative all over th* world Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
Judaism and the religion of the Parsls have all their revealed 
scriptures To the question why such scriptures should be 
considered as revealed and as teaching us authoritatively the nature 
of the truth regarding God, man and the universe, the anmer it 
indirectly given in these two itokas Persons who are worthy and 
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honourable and who know the truth about any particular aubjeet 
or incident are authoritiea m the aphore of, and to the extent of, 
their knowledee 'Witnesaes in law court! ate taken as authorities 
only on such considerations The statement made here that the 
iriK, must be considered auth.titative is lustifiable on the ground 
that the friid contains the teaching of those who know the truth 
and 13, therefore, authoritative in the determination of the answers 
to the particular problems about ivhich they had found out the 


BiHe and of Eastern 
of T 'h' value 
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accidental excursions into the fields of exact science is pointless 
and irrelevant To be dependent on the ^rutt m matters of faith 
indicates no weakness of mind, nor any betrayal of reason We 
look upon the iruti as authoritative even though we realise but 
dimly Its significance, because we feel that it records the experience 
of exalted souls who have pierced through the veil of 
also because we have a reasonable hope that we, too, may e 
blessed with , like vision if we go through the necessary spiritual 
discipline 


25 Whenever anything is born, whether it is 
animate or inanimate, know, O Arjuna, that it is iso 
born) on account of the association of the kshetra and the 
kshttrajTta. 


Having discoursed on the functions of pralrxU, pttrusha and 
the Parema purusha in all embodied beings Sri Kfishpa now 
proceeds to point out that the entire universe is quickeiied ana 
enlivened by spirit, and that to the eye of Truth 
is nothing like dead matter anywhere Min and brute, stocks 
and stones, ‘living' as well as ‘dead* matter, all are endowed 
vvith consciousness Everything that corn's into existence, be it 
animate or inanimate, is a composite structure consisting of 
prakrth and furttsha What makes us differentiate between 
living beings and inert matter, between men and animals and 
plants, IS the varying intensity and power with which the principle 
of consciousness makes itself manifest in different instances A 
siui> of biology is apt to snou u* that there is, as it were, a 
descending order in the manifestation of the poi*er of conscious* 
ness when we pass from man to the lowen forms of life And 
vshat IS even more remarkable, the trail from man shows no 
definite or abrupt end Almost at the other end of the scale stand 

•ome forms ofhfe.ofvvhlchwccannot «a> defin.tel> whether they 

h.ve consciousness or not hat we can onis say Is that certain 
matcru! configurations offer more scope foriheplav of the soul 
thin others The fitter the material orginiiation. the greater the 
imeniity of the manifestation of the power of the soul 
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b«w«n hft =nd'’Z«er,'beto«'n'rt “ ‘’''f"™'"’" 
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27. Whosoever sees the Supreme Lord abiding alike 
in all beings, never perishing when they perish — (truly^Jie 
(alone) secs. 

Sri Krishna now proceeds to teach that all beings are not 
merely compounds of matter and mind, but also have God seated 
svithin them If we can understand how all beings in the universe 
are associated with the principle of consciousness, we can easily 
see how m a similar wa> they may well have God seated within 
them This God, who is so sealed, remains for ever undestroyed, 
while b“ing seated within what is destructible It is necessary to 
draw your attention here to the fact that the term, ‘ destruction 
must never be understood in th*^ sense of complete annihilation. 
It means only mutation, a change from one condition to 
another. 

There is nothing in the universe which is free from change 
and, therefore, free from decay and death God, however 
intimately He may be associated with this universe of ceaseless 
change, remains always the same, changeless in the midst of 
change In other words, He remains transcendent and immanent 
at the same time So difficult is this concept to understand that ic 
has been designated, as you may recall, the royal secret, and we 
msv well bestow some attention on one problem which this dual 
character of God raises in the present context. Everything in the 
unnerse constitutes the arfAoro or support of GoJ, because God 
IS immanent in it Inasmuch as God is contained within beings, it 
ma^ be said that the sarious beings, whom God inBHs, are as ic 
were containers Generally the container is the support of 
whateset is contained But Cod, while being contained within all, 
must abo be Mcwed as the support of all, thSugh not of course in 
the way in which one material obiecc becomes the support of 
another 

r* 

Take, for instance, a pot of water. Here because water is 
contained within the pot, the pot is the support of the water An 
analogy of this kind, therefore, fails entirely to illustrate the 
peculiar relation of God to the universe It is with the object of 
affording some much needed light on this question that the 
gucs us the expressive and b-autiful simile of the string that runs 
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28 Seeing God equally well established in all beings, 
one does not destroy one's seif through one's self, and thus 
attains the highest goal 

So far, we have been taught that everything in the universe is 
associated with the principle of consciousness and has God seated 
V ithm It Anything may be analysed roughly into a material part, 
which we may designate prakTtit, a part which is of the nature of 
consciousness, and God If we reiliss this and apply the truth 
concerning their interrelations to our practical life, what kind of 
life are we likely to lead ^ In the first place, we have already 
learnt that m the life of the embodied soul, we have to distinguish 
between the demands of the flesh and those of the spirit The 
former keep us tied and bound down to the endless chain of 
snmsorat T^hile the latter show us the way to deliierance and bliss 
When v.e understand this, we can easily see that a life of sensual 
indulgence, which pampers the flesh, is inconsistent with the 
realisation of truth in regard to the nature of the body and the 
soul Any one who leads such a life has made a disastrous 
choice , when the door to freedom is open, he has of his own free 
Will preferred a way of life which is not m harmony with the truth 
of things In other words, he is deliberately trying to 
bring about his own rum, he is destroying himself through 
himself 

Secondly, if we realise that the entire universe is pervaded and 
penetrated by God that He is present in the elephant as in the 
dog in the best as well as the worst of men then the foundations 
of selfishness are undrrmned If any one says, * I have to care 
only for my welfare and happiness most of all and then for the 
welfare and happiness of those whom I hold to be dear and neat 
tome’ then surely such a person is refusing to acknowledge the 
divinity m others One rs as much a home of God as another, 
and no one has any right to make one s self the centre of all of 
one s thoughts and emotions, ambitions and activities Every one 
IS related to God m the same manner Whenever you indulge in 
Selfishness, you must be beUeTiog that somehow you are related to 
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God differently from other«, and that there js something peculiarly 
yaluable about you which it not to be found in any one else. 
Thus selfishness is based on a flagrant denial of the unuersal 
immanency of God And the selfish person, hke the sensual one, 
lead* a life which it not m accordance with the truth of things. 
And he, too, chooses the worte when the better Is in sight and 
tteks to achieve nothing mote or less than self-destruction. 

To sum up A life of sensuality, which elevates the body 
over the soul, conttadicts the realisation of the truth in regard to 
the body and the soul A life of selfishness contradicts the 
all-pervading character of God and Ignores the great truth that, m 
HU eyes, all ate equal Those who are selfish or sensuil thus fail 
to realise the truth of thing* They do not recognise their own good 
and act m a way which tends to win for them all the miseries of 
samsara It is thus that they bring about what may be called the 
suicide of th'if loul* But those who cealije the universal 
immanence of Goi — or, according to another interpretation of 
this iloka, the equal status of all souls — lead a life free from 
aensuaUty and selfishness and eventually reach the supreme goal of 
all human endeavour 

«r ^fti fewrorriT wfer! i 

' Jti ^ imRi II II 

29 He who sees all actions as being done by 
prakriti^ and the self as not the doer (thereof) — he (alone) 
secs (truly). 
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state of embodied existence, all work and labour spring from the 
needs of our physical life We Uve and labour and earn, not 
because we have souls, but because we ate possessed of bodies 
which imperatively demand to b“ fed and satisfied The soul by 
Itself need neither eat nor work. And so, we have to note 
especially in this context that the differences that exist between 
individual and individual m the matter of work or achievement 
ought not to blind us to the equal status of all souls and their 
identical reliance on G«d None of us has any right to say to any 
One ** I am greater than you, because I base earned and achieved 
more and eaten better than you ” It is th- ma»^erial body of the 
speaker that has these achievements — if achievements they are — to 
Its credit and not his soul, which is th* same as or exactly similar 
to that of any other person Any one who thus realises that hts 
toul IS not the agent and that all his work is impelled as tv ell as 
executed by th* prakrtlt of his body cannot cons stently become 
attached selfishly to the deeds that he does When this freedom 
from selfishness is won, the doors of Heaven, so to speak, lie 
open before us 



cTcT ^ f^rt ii !i 

30 When ipnc) understands the independent 
indiMduality of all beings as being rooted in one basis, 
as also ^their) evolution, then one attains to the 

One of ihe fundamental facts about this universe is its 
astonishing \an“ty The argument has so far been advanced that 
what IS essential about this universe is its ail pervading support of 
soul and Cod Whether this soul be one or many, the meta 
physical basis for ethics remains the same In the former case, 
any injury done to any one in this world is literally injury done to 
one’s own self In the latter case, the equal status of ail souls in 
the presence of God and the genesis of all tendencies towards 
sensuality and selfishness from the nature of our physical 
embodiment make the same ethical law equally imperative But it 
may be asked, if the prairitt ofoneemboil d being works or 
earns more and eats better than that of another, why we should 
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immediately (tom mula prahntt and ultimately from God, who 
conatitutes its all pTvadmg su''porr, and regulates one’s conduct 
accordingly, then one atfins «al\a*ion 

srrtfk sr ii \\ ii 

31. The immutable Supreme Self, O Arjuna, 
c\en while remaining m a body, neither \torks, nor 
IS affected (by what the body does), on account of its 
haying no beginning and of its being free from the 
Simas (of prakrifi) 

In this stan-a and th“ next Sri Kfishiji lu idly explains the 
peculiar relation of the imman*nt Gid to the Feint's whom H- 
pertades Anything that has had a beginning must surely ha\e an 
«nd All thu universe is a regular whirl of change But God, 
being rvithout beginning, remains the same at all times He is, 
therefore, not destroyed, when the bodies that He p*r%ades perish 
Let us also note again chit destruction means merely a change of 
condition Now, all these changing conditions of ihe universe are 
brought about by the play of the three gMpos of prahTtU As you 
are aware, physically rajas is responsible for grow th, /amirs for 
decay, and the sattva guna for maintaining ihe balance between 
the forces of growth and decay As God is free from the gunas 
of PrakXtti He has no part m the changes of the various bodies 
He dwells in Work again is mainly an attribute of embodied 
existence and is a phs steal concep All work is impelled as well 
as executed by prakr%t\ God, being merely upadrashtfi and 
amtmanlTt, may be said to do no work at all "^^e must, 
howe\er always bear in rand that the power to do work is 
derived ultimately from God If He does not work He cannot, of 
course be affected by the results of any work The evil effects of 
karvta cannot stain Him He is within us all but the relation 
between Him and ourselves is auch that He does not become 
subject to our weakness The next sun a explains this position 
With the help of a noteworthy simile 

It 1$ necessary to say here that the foregoing remarks on the ^ 
relation between God and the various beings wuhm whom He 
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selfv^ith prakrtit does not endow it with a matenal character, 
nor give itafhare*'in the work which the body does and m the 
effects of karma which it creates for itself For karma belongs to 
the bo ly tnd not to the soul ‘ Similarly, the close association of 
God with prakTtit does not make ^Him subject to the 
weaknesses and limitations of prakrttt The vtkoras znd gunas 
of the body do not belong to the soul, much less Jo they belong 
to what IS divine in us The function of the atman is merely to 
spread th** light of consciousness — a light which is but a spark 
from the radiant energy of God — 

sWt <TOr akreraPr WKfr i \\ il 

33, As the one sun illumines the whole of this 
universe, O Arjuna, the hhetrajTia Jights up the whole 
ksbefra 

^ Here aeatn the expression, * ksheirtn*, for which in the 
translation I ha\e substituted the more familiar word, * kshetrejna 
lends Itself to a double interpretation It may mean ihe soul or 
God The soul may b« conceived as lighting up th» field of its 
pla> , while God is the source from which even the soul derives its 
light Ultimately , therefore, God may a’so b“ looked upon as 
illuminating the kshetra According as we accept the one or the 
other of these interpretations, we have also to understand 
differently the expression, ' krttsnam kshetram’, that .occurs m 
the second line Literally rendered, it means the entire kshetra 
This may stand for either the whole body whose capacity to 
feel and act and know is due to the soul, or to th- entire 
physic'll universe which is quickened and illumined bv the 
energy of God You, know, of course, what is precisely meant 
when the soul is spoken of as light Light possesses the power 
of revealing itself as well as other things The fiame of ajamp, 
for instance, makes itself manifest and also all things near it 
In like manner, our consciousness makes ut aware of ourselves 
as well as of the vast universe around us It is the soul within 
that makes the body capable of feeling and knowmg And thus it 
Is the hsht of the kshetra 
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timt there is something in us which makes us feel that we are all 
potentially divine and may raise ourselves to the level of God 
Himself None can be free from this kind of complex compo 
sition In consequence of this fact, man is ever the battle field 
of conflicting and contranous tendencies and impulses And it 
becomes necessary to discriminate between the various calls that 
are made upon us for attention and action, to encourage some 
and discourage others If our ideal is the emancipation of the 
soul and attainment of God, then we must encourag- and foster 
those tendencies in us that apperram to what is spiritual and 
divine in us And for this, it la essential to succeed in analysing 
our complex structure and m marking off what belongs to tbe flesh 
from what belongs to the soul and to God, who infills us and 
actuates us in all that we think and do 

Such an analysis is carried out for our benefit in the thirteenth 
chapter which is declared to deal with the distinction between tbe 
body, which is material, and the soul, which, being immatenal, 
is within the body, enlivening and illumining it It begins with an 
examination of the nature of the body and of the soul and then 
goes on to deal with the effects of the association of the body and 
the soul in the life of sams^ra Some of the thoughts and 
tendencies that take their rise out of the union of pnrusha and 
priikttti can lead us on to bliss and deliverance These are 
designated as jTtana or knowledge for the reason that they can lead 
us on to the knowledge which saves, the knowledge namely, of 
the true nature of the soul and God It is, of course to be borne 
in mmd that we cannot seek God with our intellects alone Our 
whole being must be pressed into service in the quest after Cod 
And so a knowl-dge of God must inevitably transform our 
personalities In what manner this transformation wiU be effected 
may be seen from the description of jnana occurring in this 

Then we are told that, if we do not lead this kind of life, we 
will be destroying ourselies through ourselves Here, indeed, is 
the central theme of Hindu ethics Some European critics of 
Indian thought have recognised the unique depth and strength of 
the foundation that Indian genius has been able to lay for ethical 
endeavour of all kinds Do unto others as you would be done 
by —this is the golden rule of conduet accepted by all the great 
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religion! of the world Rnr 

ProfeisorDeussen of German! ** *‘^as t,een well pointed out by 
•n India, no religion other “J'^vered 

rationale of th« rule Whv ehooM I j •’‘P's-'d the 

they should do unto me I Whv‘’l.' "'“t 

between myself and othen? mT 

feeling IJ wrong’ To such OM, . ” ' 'here to show that such a 
■Jpne. a. embodying the 'hat the G.t^ 

a eatisfastory answer We ate taueht Th thought, supplies 

we destroy ourselves through Mrsetvls ® 

How this IS so, I triffi t 

'vith Xni 28 When a m l!*? we were dealing 

selfish, he acts in a manner which* k which is either sensual or 
the truth a bout himself The m * T" "f' recognis-d 

of the flesh and yields lo the encourages the tendencies 

recognise that he ha, a soul and 'rtT'"®’ selfishness, fails tn 
od Himself Blind to these fan h '* to attain 

enjoyment of ,h, „or,e Aa„„ •" f« 'b' 

the all pervading character of Ood ““'b » man also fails to realise 
■n the hesrts of .11 =" b"ow God i, seated 

be Is a supetior person, from wh "bo feel, that 

Ptivilegeto reeve .11 trestmen? d"" ”°'W consider ,t a 
person very obviously XT. to r sorta-such a 

nd mother. So then if we leam'to b'mself 

ea r ’ k"’'"'b'’ ■" ns and X ' ‘'""‘'"■"ete between what 

""‘y "'that. hfeofsensuX wew.ll 

me mtue By refusing toXX , h**'®’''"'” become, our 
that life clfeta to us for rhe emsr *' mvaluable opportunities 
nn'y selfdesirucuu In X? T'd " we achieve 

In a* by serving others tha”*h* “"y® ourselves 

Pethsps, onshg,..,, dilleien, XnL """ 'hough, 

-aftjRTTP, rr*^ 
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Sfl Krishna said : 

of (all ktodfoO k®nowkdI knowledge, the b«t 

great .ges have passed froi’ .hTTw'o-Jdrt^t'hl^hes: 


>^Z7h "''somaBe of I* tT’'’ ^ ="«" 'h' 

,h,,, '“O" pointed out deal. iT^" ’"P’'''"' knowledge, 

reatou „ I, k Pmctteal „ V ®“''’ ’‘"““'I'dBa !■ of 

c :::Tr" 

‘>-h'fs It 1 ° a. live, than I,’'™” "''hnoiJ 

bo in the Ion C<'^ t^ehe. ’,, '“"'■'onona and 

•'■b-ct.berba^a";'’'”' '‘'' » -"0 ngbf’' 

'oughly deMontae na.ure of »K ^ Cita |s 

foundation of ,;i/* 'ouJ and ''•’’ch may 

aakdtJon bv I ">e«phys,cal L ^ 

perfection "y b: ^"“7; t ''’™- o" w7'"Tb!i r" 

™"nuen„g out te„de„c™'o;td‘s 
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It is not meant to be conveved that righteousness is unrelated 
to religion, but it is certainly suggested that righteousness in itself 
is iBOte than religion. When we say that one cannot be m the 
wrong whose life is in the tight, we do not put a premium on 
irreligion. The man who feels no promptings in himself higher 
than those of the flesh, cannot lead the righteous life. When 
conduct is taught to be more important than creeds for the 
attainment of the highest goal, it 4s held tbit to believe in a 
rehgion and not to practise it is worse than having no reasbned-out 
convictions on the fundamental problems of rehgion and 
philosophy, but leading the right kind of life. In short, the 
practice of religion is more than the profession of it ; for the 
practice of religion is synonymous with the life of righteousness. 
It 5» for this reason that thtiaiovf)e6ogrehtmg to 
vtbhaga IS here spoken of as constituting the highest wisdom, 
judged from the standpoitvt of practical utility. 

tratr ^ ii n 

2. Those vho, resortmg to this knowledge, attain to 
the possession of <jaalities that characterise hfe, are neither 
bom at the time of creation, nor hurt at the time of 
dissolution. 

Sri KfiihQa here make* it perfectly clear that the knowledge 
relating to conduct, which is taught m this chapter, is capable of 
leading us by itself to the hichest goal of all. If, knowing the 
di'^^erent properties of the three gttnas, we lead a life which is 
riqhteojs, pe'fectly pure and free from sensuality and selfishness, 
we will attsn the enduring salvation of mijisha It is implied that 
It ts enough to Inow bow to guide our hits ; k m not absolutely 
essential to undcr«tand the basis of ethics Let me try to illustrate 
this point with a smile You know that there are wtious parent 
rredicines in the msrker. Tale the case of a doctor who 
rrescTibes a pa'ent pill to a certain piu-nt without undentanding 
the details of us compomion He knows merely the clinical 
results of presenting th- pill. Compare him with a pS^ iician who 
knows eserythirg about the composition of the pill and tha 
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p.«-s 

w™ul/' B« wW ' ' '’” '° b'kno™ about th» 

tha n? of an, “"“"d P>«nt p.H rather than be 

•>>= Quemon of eonduet all h-e to look a. 


flh'''<^‘‘'' be eewihlhatw' doctnnei— 

niust oh Perhapi niav sensual and so 

what , 7''''"“”'»«dmen™ r “s why we 

Prtld''"^? f'P- ™vTn..\t^-'PP'v«V "ThL.. 

»>-e.herorn^l'';“„'f« “f Wl'a^r °LfV'" " 

inanvcasi.. i how an,^ «.u i “ ‘ moral disease, 

''d to pro! ” s W, (rc,Zm tZI “bservut. 

We draw the mf! ‘’"'"'■°o. snd by”the ?"“* ""™''ty has 
.•icknessofth ^ »uch a life _)! of induction, 

vesture of V has force/., , ‘hat 

'‘"OW the /a'*'' Tb' PP'ot to l a ' r/'°'b' -''f 
underhino ,», ** *he bondage of »s well to 

hPowing tiiii tr' n "’.'"'"dment to live th’°'^ b"'* 'be rationale 

■Pay be a . ‘‘"'evaloewhaocoL b' tighteou, '-fe But 
beineaohl One m living it One 

*n which '^“"^hySwlT" -thout 

knowledge guide °“t'l.ve.rh';'l‘*f, ""tet".Pg the way 

of perfecno'' bv ■■■«» seeu“e 1' "• b" =“P"-"' 

effects of the f>, '* ^“^ined all thoie ^he ultimate 

-d de/h for u i3t”"^°hnowtl.edifrcrcnt 

complete fr,efl •'' souls are tn the i. * *hey are above birth 

"'‘’°'"''“'"'bebo„dsgl/r,re;"“''“' 'b' ■""= 


g matter 

•wlelr’d";: 1 fb""':" [b//;- ehara^Ltaeir;,!” 

our 
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God'bke in our freedom from the bondage of karma Whichever 
of these interpretations is accepted, let me once again emphasise 
that SrJ Kflshga is here anxious to impress on us that it is more 
important to know — and Itve — the way of salvation than to 
understand its metaphysical basis and nhilosophical justi6cation. 

^ rTRJTSJl I 

5cnrm nrTrr b ^ ii 

3 The great miih-prahritt is a womb for Me ; in it, 
I cast the seed. And from it, O Aijuna, is the birth of all 
beings. 

Having pointed out the importance of a stud^ of the nature of 
Sri Kfishna begins His discourse on the distinctive 
characterutics of the three gunas by stressing the subordination of 
/irairitt to God Praki’th is, as it were, an inert basis, which 
God endows with life. She i< the womb which is impregnated 
with life and light by the Lord Were it not for the vital gift 
of God, the universe would be dead and dumb and desolate. 
And that is why He is sometimes named NStSyaoa The 
evolution of Nature is impelled and guided bv God All beings 
in the universe sprmg from the association of the kshetra with 
the kshetrajfia, of matter with mind These things arc made 
clearer in the next stanza, where th* analogy suggested this 
verse is completed 

Many of > ou ma^ have noted that I have translated the term, 

* brahman*, which occurs in this iloka, as ‘ the great mula- 
prakrttt Though we have to understand ‘ brahman * ordinarily 
to mean the Absolute of metaph>«(cs. still the sense that we have 
given It In the translation IS not unusual We have come across 
such usage already once or twice in rh- course of Our study o^ the 
G«r«i As you are well aware, the etymological significance of the 
word IS anything which is big The great big universe, the visible 
infinite, may be as readily and appropriately described b> the 
word, *brafman', as that other invisible Infinite, the Lord of 
measureless might And this interpretation is supported by the 
weighty authority of the eminent teachers who have commented 
on the Glia. 
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!ir: I 

^ fn-wf 5t5T nssftfSn:? :fht!T^: fer ii a ii 

wombs, (XAtiSr ®P^“S “P “iP s°«s °f 

their) sred-gTOag’fathcr®^^**^ womb {i%) prakntt, and I (am 

•UBSest.d in the pm"ouw? "’"^Phor which was merely 

te traced to a divine }! evolution of Nature is to 

are derived from the now j ^ energy in the universe 

«^»^wronB to look of ^ 


«» wrong to look surely 

®ne s existence We ar<» Jli * Parents as th- sole cause of 
“Pd heaven The mn,h„ ofZZT,T 

hdve given us thii whose blood and 

«"«P 0 n>„„, „ ,™‘ ^P' ="d form Bnt the light of our 

maintains the processor rh t'rooding energy started 

equii.br.un. nf the °/ He -tirted up the deed 
the wonderful var,-,y of thi.^mve".' 

*11“'^' P '»Pm>''’up“'thI‘’ ?■/' 'her 

Ihoueht J l®Httons between o do-trin- of creation and 

°"‘t "’orehip in temnlee^^i'e’ Hindu 

ofouV”"'a’'**^°”‘^*PPPo Oneofth" h^sed on thie 

sLr 'S "■‘'h coLrta 77;‘"'*'*'h“““=->ion 

on h -ou-ht rr^'^n'i’''''" "Ph Lalrehml, of 

ourC,, "u “ ''"huo '» the 0 ^"' '’’"!°“P'’'“"l ■> based 

-OP . tr -oiheruS' ''‘= °f 

Prat , ooderatand '■ Proje,,, We 
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After pointing out m general terms the exact position of 
praltrtti m the fcheme of things §tl Kri«hna proceeds to deal with 
the gttnas and their effects So, He begins his discourse thus : 

^ II ^ II 

5 Satha, -rajas and tamas — these ‘qualities*, bora 
of prakrth, bind the mdcstnictiblc soul in the body, O 
Arjuna 

The soul, as we ha^ebeen taught, is immaterial, immutable 
and therefore, immortal The body, as we all know, is material, 
mutable and mortal It is here declared t^'at the immortal soul is 
hound in this mortal coil on account of the three gunas of prakntt^ 
Th* sacc"edmg \erses explain how the different gunas fetter and 
bind the soul It is to b* noted that all the gunas have a binding 
tendency Even the desirabl* saliva guna has this characteristic* 
In moral life, we have to progress from the tSmasa to the rSjasa 
and th*n'e to the sSllttka state But our ultimate ideal must be 
to ns* abo\e all the three gunas of praintt Ver> soon, you will 
learn something about those who have transcended the binding 
indu^nc" of the three gwitfs and who are descnbed consequently 
as gunantas 


rTT : 

«r«rri^ ?rT»TCTi(»r n 


? 

^ II 


6 Of these, the satha, illumining and healthful on 
nccount of Its purit>, binds the soul, O Arjuna, with the 
bond of happiness and the bond of Lnou ledge. 


Evcfi gtna of prakTtlt binds th* soul m a particular and 
c uravterisnc mann*r Here we are told that the saliva gut^a 
{ashtons for the soul fetters of happiness and knowledge Saliva , 
.as you alr-aiv know, has been charactcni«d as or desirable 
in a s an a from the Satikh^a hartias which I once quoted It 
ma^ , iher*fore, be asked bo's this desirable qualitv tends to bind 
the soul The answer to this question is indicated in this /foia 
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You must bear in mind that even a man actms under the inautnce 
of the tallva-tiiaa i> hardly fret from the influence of prahlilt : 
for sattva after «1I n a iuna of prakfttt It ii untjoub * y 
dcjiiible , It gives us the light wWch miy lead us on to deliverance • 
NeVertheleii, even a man of predominantly sSttvtka temp“raraent 
Tna 7 not escape the bondage of karma If tatn<i% 
blanVet, screening ui from the sight of God, and rajas mahe* a 
screen only somewhat less opaque, sattva may be compared to a 
translucent veil, half obicmlng and half revealing the divinity 
beyond Even so, it is still a veil We are told h“re that the 
sattva guTta i* healthful and illuminating and stainless Because it 
II healthful, It gives rise to aMifta or happiness, and on account 
of Its radiant light, it g'ves me to wisdom Sukha sndjnSaa are 
undoubtedly desirable , but even they may build us a prison- 
house Instead of utilising the light of wisdom to show os the 
way of release, we may fall in love with it and try to enjoy its 
lingering sweetness Then inevitably deliverance is delayed 

Tho predominance of the sattva guna in os may give us 
valuable experiences But we must not get attached to these; 
otherwise theta is no escape for us from the maze of sams^rtf 
Even the love of God, which arises from the influence of sattva, 
baa sometimes acted as s barrier against final release Some 
bhfliiios have actually declared "We would rather go on living 
the life of samsara than attain the salvation of maksha , for the 
former gives us op pottonutes to serve God and hymn His glories " 
Not that they think lightly of moksha Only they prefer the 
sukha which they feel in their embodied condition by exercising 
theu love of God, to the bliss of moksha In this way, the sattva' 
guna may hold us in bondage, even while pointing out the way to 
freedom 

U 15 essential to note here that SaokarScharya explains m a 
different way the binding character of the sattva gupa When 
an> one feel* happiness, he tends to think " I am happy " This, 
a-cotdmg to advatta, is a wrong view , for it superimposes on the 
One Self of all an experience belonging to the world of moyd In 
a similar way, the feeling that one u a Icnower is false But when 
these wrong views ate entettamed, attachment is caused to 
knowledge and happiness And that attachment sows the seeds of 
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hamia In this discussion, the terms, * jTtSna* and *sitkha!, are 
not understood as the knowledge and bliss which is the \ ery nature 
of the Self As thev say in Sanskrit only vrtti jTiana vrttlt 
^re believed to be referred to here , nor svarupa jTiana ox 
s\arupOtianda 

7 Know, O Ariuoa, rajat to be of the nature of 
desire and the source of covetousness and selfish attachment 
It bmds the soul by the bond of action. 

Desire ii the soul of rajas Ambition and avarice, greed and 
sel6sh attachment, all take thetr rise from the influence of the 
raj<rguna The predominance of rajas m any one ver^ naturally 
makes for a life of restte<s activit> and aggressive achievement 
^’h^n in the grip of desire, we can have no peace until ne satisfy 
It And it IS the nature of d'^sice nor to be satisfied by the 
enjoyment of the objects of desire The covetous man will thus 
b* led on to cea<eless activity, the stimulus of one desire replacing 
that of another in unending succession In the end, of course, a 
life, bus^ and hectic after this fashion, may seem futile But the 
point to be noted here is that tbe incessant stream of work 
directed to the attainment of selfish desires, which such a life 
gives rise to, tnevitably creates for us the bondage of karma It 
ma> be noted that the expression, * tfish'^dsanga', occurring in 
tbe verse has been split by SanlcaracbSr^a into trtshna and 
osortgt, be glosses rrjs/ina as the longing after what one has not 
and usatiga as the attachment to what one has 

TT^T^TT^r^ nfV I 

jTun^FrFq-ferfireifkTwrw i* c n 

8 Know to arise from perverse ignorance and 

to cause delusion to all embodied souls It bmds, O 
Arjuna, bv hecdlessness, sloth and sleep 

When tarfias is *3id to be bom of or ignorance, we 

m3> well understand tlist ignorance to be of a pefver«e kind ; for 
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Immediatci; afterward,, we are told that delude, all Not 
tTiif. perverse obstinacy in mistaking what i, not 

of fill j ** e*n alone delude If, for instance, the truth 
soul sensuality tends to pull down the aspiring 

sen*ti!.l ° * *°»*asa temperament, it may well appear that 

dXdel f°'' I" “'“V «>»■ 

: , " ■’> rt>e thrall of th,s dull and dark s„no of 

Prah ,1, can undrrstand tht trut nature of things , for the light 
of his soul IS clouded 

the so.'.! It'"*'’""'' 'amaa creates fot 

heedTes ness '""ft. ' Pro^adn ,s hterallg 

carclcsslv with th t "l, ° e “tniost moment One who deals 
and doing one’s A 'S'°n and is inattentive in learning 

Armni ef«h fanmu. phrase, a 

refer to la*in?«. ( /l/as3>fl i, laziness It may here 

I state of eomsm ‘f ‘’“‘’v On- who always m 

thought or action”!u'’l'^‘'’’ "“'h'ns can stimulate to 

tempetament Tf, ,t, “ <>>>'''onsty of the «”.«» 

to be conveyed h famas is sleep It is not meant 

CrerXe^L, "’"I'''.'” -ttclf is undesirable You 

.u.tVeTov"o„ ^r s"ep’'’',he'®''''' 

yukia sv/ 7 Af,a I. j, yogtft was described in VI 17 

wakefulness It Ts °pl!m ft' "PPtopnate sleep and 

condemned here aX f, T “ 
away too much of his t.ioe'”J.''' 

opportunities of hfe for nr^, " teeklessly the invaluable 
that too much sleeo is an, *t ‘a “Ito to be borne in mind 

of steady and sustataedLenX ' “"‘f >*“" and mcapable 

term, ■ ornJnnXf ■°"wh!ch'’'„"”h a"’"’' '’’a' *' 

“ bom of Ignorance ”, has also be^!f' “"‘‘"’'““‘f »' meaning 
to Ignorance” Perverse lr.n« n mierpreted as ” giving rise 
encourages what U f3ma t *o /rtmus, because It 

the sway of ilL, u J 'I’ tune, one under 

•hrouda th» soul in datkne,, FiA ‘Snorant. for thU 
context Either view Gt, in well with the 
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^ ^fcT ¥Tn?T I 

3 rHT STTH^ ^^c3<r ii ^ ii 

9 The safha gimn causes association with happi- 
ness, rajas, O Arjuna, with action Screening off know- 
ledge, tamas causes association with (perverse and criminal) 
heedlcssness 

Here the contents of the last three verses are summed up 
The satl\a guna binds one with the bond of happiness and 
knowledge Rajas gives rise to a life of energetic actiMty and 
aggressive achievement The life of ignorance and perverse lack 
of attention to one’s duties and responsibilities is caused by 
tamas Having followed the teachings Sri Krishpa so far the 
enquirer may ask How js this knowledge helpful to us in living 
the life that leads us to acquire community of characteristics with 
God Himself^ The answer to this question is iniuated m the 
succeeding \erses 

S7TT3- t 

cmlr^r ii >d h 

10 Subduing rajas and tamas, O Arjuna, sattia 
becomes (preponderant} And tamas (becomes preponder- 
ant, subduing) rajas and sattia And likewise (subduipg) 
tamas and sattia^ rajas (becomes preponderant) 

Since pralntt is char*cterjs-d b> the three it follows 

that all the gunas must be in association with every embodied 
soul Each of them, hos^e\er, binds the soul m a distinctive and 
characteristic manner It is as though one gaps shackled the soul 
\\ith golden fetters another with silver chains, and the third with 
iron handcuffs Are all thes- \arious bonds simultaneously 
imposed on the soul? Can one be under the influence of both 
knowledge and ignorance action and inaction at the same time? 
And as there IS a scale of \alues for the three gu^as is there any 
way by s^hich one might seek for some progress in moral hfe ? If 
we are to consider problems like these we will ha\e to knost the 
intetielattons among the £up 0 s themtehes Sri krithga, therefore 
takes up this subject for discussion 
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asiociation'™Wv'ri' embod°A >" 

.>« stand m ths .a ' 'hat thay do 

dominatti m certain partlcu1ar”"’!Ia 

fcody of a great *amt for tn r of prakritt In the 

wliUe(„„n,TO,lldo„’,„s, 5 ,i, ’i”?' be preponderant, 

innne do ex, at m a "oci.nn.? n A" 'b«e 

but the, atind in different '’’“‘“''"r as well a, the saint, 

«srs- If a quantitative analoey „ d 

Propomoni of the .„no. diffe^l I»r"i,lled, one may sa, that the 

.. thrown on the charaeJ.rifnL^ot'r 

varioul gunas acquire domininr,. *u ‘^vctal states in which the 
a view ultimately to facilitate o. *tan-af that follow, with 

bigher states from the lower to the 


^teferatniT atnntj^ , 

'KT n I? « 

this body strcamuig loSi beh^’tiT”*' gateways m 

that has .naef«d m X« « “ "lould^be koowo 

In thu translation, I have f«ii j . 
construes the word. f followed the tradition which 
ease , thus a locative absolute com*? * ^ locative 

line The word may also be tak '* out in the 6rst 

when u must be regarded as bem?" nominative case, 

jncfnam’, occurring ,n the ser^^L"? «Ofd, 

also be translated as “Wb-o?! Tu the stan-a may 

It » the nators. general sense, 

«P ^en salirra is dominant ‘"“’"■ne and light 

l«JOwledge of truth ’ mtelleci is clear and acquires 

trWitypp^ , 

,2 f- «roniT N IP I, 

^ 
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Covetousness may be looked upon as the \eTy opposite of 
renunciation Love of possession natural'y leads on to a life of 
aggressive achievement What is spoken of as work or activity 
here must be understood as the restless pursuit of desire Such 
unceasing activity never satisfies, for, as we have been often 
taugbt, desire cannot be satisfied by the enjoyment of the objects of 
desire It grows tv hat it feeds on The life of energetic action 
brmgs only discontent in its wake and this in turn becomes the 
stimulus for fresh desires Desire, efforts to satisfy desire, 
discontent, and desire again, these form a natural cycle of mental 
states And it is tv orth observing that the characteristics of rajas 
given here are in the right psychological order 

5!i!r^rr5fts!rjfii53 ifts ns s i 

II \\ II 

13 Want of light, macmity, heedicssness and 
delusion, these tise, O Arjuna, when tamas prevails 

Want of light means, of course, absence of knowledge. 
Ignorance about th* truth of things This ignorance is of a 
perverse kind It is not mere absence of knowledge, but the 
presence of false knowledge Delusion h-re probably means 
perverse notions of things arising out of lack of attention to the 
fundamental problems of life and conduct ApravTitu may 
indicate something not far different from Sias^a It must be 
carefullj distinguished, of course, from mv^itu The life of a 
samt is a life of mxTitU Within certain limits and judged 
externally, the life of the saint may not seem dissimilar to a life of 
indolence But this vital distinction remains A saint has the 
power to live the life of active achievement, only he d.es not 
choose to do so But the man under ih“ d'ad-ning sway of 
lamns i* simply incapable of work- Slothful and dull he shirks 
work and can never be a c'ntre of light and life 

Please allow 'me to stop here 

bcii 

In out last class, we were dealing wuh the way s m which the 
dominance of each g«n<t of prahTUi m the moral constitution of 
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Two factors may be easily seen to be responsible for our 
mental and moral qualities There is, firstly, what the> speak of 
as the natural endot\ment of the induidual, that is to sa^ , the 
potentialities with uhich he has entered on the scene of life. 
Secondly , ^e have the environment in which he has been brought 
up and the education to which he has been subject'd. If we 
believe in the doctnne of Aarj/ia — as an unprejudiced examination 
of the facts at our disposal induces us to believe — then it must be 
clear that the external factor, comprising the influ-nce of environ- 
ment and education, can only be of secondary importance. 
What dominates the situation is the inner potentiality of man 
And this, in turn, is largely determined b^ h'Tcdity The sudden 
blossoming of genius in a family for long in a stat* of deserved 
obscurit> cannot, of course, be explained bv heredit> But as 
regards the large majority of mankind, the statement is true that 
they ate as their fathers were If this it understood as true m the 
sense of actually ascertained truth, then it will not be difficult to 
see why the guftet of prahrth are also given a moral significance. 
Particular physical characteristics are found to correspond to 
particular moral quilicies I may mention in this connection 
that even the medical profession recognises the existence of such 
a thing as Temperament in individuals 

Understanding the gwnas to represent aspects of moral 
character, we have to proceed further today in the study of their 
influence on the final destiny of the soul We hi%e been taught 
the distinctive marks by which the preponderance of each of the 
three gunas may be recognised Sri Krishna now proceeds to tell 
us what this preponderance leads to 

sTjlc 3 i 

A' A? 

14. However, if the embodied soul mee,ts with 
dissolution when satf^a is dominant, then it attains the pure 
worlds of those who know’ the Highest. 

The next two ilakas deal with the fate of the soul, which 
encounters death, when rajas and tamas are dominating the 
situation And in regard to what Is taught in all these three 
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of as the spirit and the flesh m us It is governed, on the one 
hand, by the physical nature of man and, on the other, by the 
promptings of his soul Where the one is strong, the o her will be 
Weak There is a settled period in life, nhen both the physical 
and psychic powers of man are m a process of grad lal growth and 
development Then comes a time — the heyday of giddy youth — 
when the flesh grows strong and asserts itself against the spirit 
Thereafter, in the declining years of life, our physical powers wane 
and the tendencies of the soul have a chance to come into theSr 
Own When the crisis of death is imminent, th* power of the 
body IS at its lowest ebb and the sou! ts peculiarly susceptible to 
impressions of all kinds Hence the somsJara produced at the 
moment of death is ex'^eedingly potent in determining the fate of 
the soul And thus even the accidental prevalen e of the v^tddhi 
of a particular gnJ}a at the time of death is bound to be of 
value 

But I believe something more is meant here We may be 
teasonably sure that a man whose life is predominantly sottvika, 
for instance, will be under the influence of that guna at the last 
moments of his life And it is, as a result of rigid discipline 
extending possibly over a senes of embodiments, that one can 
attain the blessed condition, wherein one ts dorntnat'd by the 
most desirable of the gMpas of prakTttt Similarly a life of selfish 
immorality is likely to prevent the sway of sent n at the crisis of 
death So the quality of one’s life from birth to death is certainly 
not to be disregarded m judging the subsequent fate of the soul 
And we may even go to the extent of saying that in the vast 
majority of cases, the dominance of a particular at the time of 
death is broueht about by the kind of life which one has lived, and 
that a man predominantly under the influence of sattva, for 
instance, over a long period of his life wiU also most probably die 
under the same influence 

ram i 

rmr ii s'- u 

15 Meeting with death during (the suay oQ fajas, 
one IS born among those attached to work Likewise, 
dying during (the dominance of) tanas, one is born m 
the \\ ombs of the dull 
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and i)3pa are bonds of attachment, impnsonlng the soul v. ithin the 
body The distinction between the two, however, roust be 
carefully noted Punya accrues from doing good with selfi*h 
attachment, while papa springs from doing evil, of course, out of 
selfishness A man who is generous and charitable may be 
motivated by love of fame The work that he does is Bood in 
itself What one bestows m charity is not the less valuable to the 
sufferer, because desire for honour impels the act of chariry But 
from the point of view of the good of one’s own soul, charity 
besios^ed out of motives of fame or honour is distinct1> inferior 
to charity done as disinterested duty It is only work which is 
good in Itself and \\hich is performed without ^ny selfish motives, 
that produces neither papa nor putty a Thus work may be 
judged both from the standpoint of moti\es and m u«elf ft 
seems to me that what is referred to as is work 

whiclvis good in itself The performance of a deed which is 
good in Itself gives rise to a sSi/vtia fruit, whatever the motive 
behind the deed 

It IS the tendency of rajas to produce restlessness and acute 
discontent Spurred on to ceaseless activity in the pursuit of one 
desire after another, a rojasa life is aimlessly busy For the 
nature of desire being what it is, one can never attain satisfaction 
in hunting after it A mind at rest and at peace with itself is, 
I>belie\e, the greatest blessing that one can ever have The 
gnawing dissatisfaction that lurks in the hearts of all who chase 
the will o* the wisp of desire is acutely painful It is thus that 
rajas leads on to duhkha Peace of inind and tranquillity of heart 
are far more valuable than wealth or fame or the satisfaction of 
any worldly desire whatsoever This, however, does not imply 
that we must all ’ead lives of passive inactivity We are, indeed 
bidden to work and achieve, hut at the same time to see 
balance of our moral nature is maintained and that our hearts arc 

not'oppressed bv unfulfilled desires and disturbing covetousness 

The fruit of tamas is ignorance , for dulness and want of intelli 
gence can never give rise to knowledge of any kind much 
less the knowledge which saves the aoul from the trammels f 
the flesh * 
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5m^ ^ n n 

17. From sai/va Icnowlcdge is born, and from rajas 
covetousness. Hecdlessness and delusion spring from 
tamas, as also ignorance. 

If we study this iloha along with the verses that have preceded 
it, we will find the answer to the question which I raised sometime 
back — whether those who are under the sway of tamas or rajas 
must for ever continue to be so Let us bear in mind some of 
the fundamental facts about the gunas of prakrut in their moral 
aspects. In the hrst place, ail of us are influenced by all the three 
gu^tfs of prakTttu There is none, of whom u can be said that he 
or she is under the sole influence of sattva or r^^irs or tamas 
Hevettheless, there remain deep differences among us all. And 
this IS due to the fact that the power and efflcacy of the several 
gu^as vary in different cases In one, satlva is more powerful 
than rajas and tamas , lo another, rajas dominates saliva and 
tamas i and in a third, tamas prevails over the other tno 
Thirdly, in the life of every individual, there is scope for the plav 
of all the three gunast in spite of the preponderance of an) 
particulac gwria. 

When we take these facts into consideration, it is possible to 
see the way of deliverance. The knowledge relating to the three 
gitnas IS no dismal science , it does not teach a deadly fatalism 
The policy of laissez-fatrc is unthinkable in the field of morals 
Even though we owe to heritage — and ultimately to our own past 
karma — our innate tendencies and dispositions, that is to say, even 
though the dominance of a particular guna in us is determined by 
heredity, there is no reason why we should for ever continue to be 
under the swav, of the same ^rta* We maJi ni.v.^Jj^vveor. WJ. 
beneith our inherited endowment. Even the man of the most 
favourable heritage experiences momcnti of trial and temptation, 
beckoning him on to the primrose path to perdition If h« 
succumbs to these, he loses the privilege of hij birth, the 
advantages with which he has been born. In like manner, there 
are moments of illumination hghtiog up the darkness of the life of 
even the wont crimmaU Some] of them msy be so ittiacted by 
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these moments of glowing Inspiration ai to transform tl«ir lives 
Here, again, the influence of heredity Is overpowered ^he samt 
who succumbs to temptation falls below his heritage, w i e e 
criminal who reforms rises above it Generally, we may say. 
heredity determines the moral outlines of one s character t oei 
not deprive us of the power of modifying it within imits ne 
may improve on It, or fail to utilise the advantages t 

Instances are not wanting of men of low j^®*^*^*®* ii,__ 

heights of saintly distinction and of men of no e itt 
into the mire of vicious degradation 

The burden of our past, acting through the instrument of 
heredity, endows us with certain dominant traits an ten cncies 
It IS, however, left to us to use these as we may A mere outline 
is presented to us , it is our privilege to fill m the picture 

may put m the lineaments of vice or the features of virtue 

take advantage of the sattvika impulses m our life we wi m 
the beauty of the picture we ate drawing If, on the other hand, 
we yield to either ra;a* or Mmas. the picture will devebp 
unlovely traus and may end as a masterpiece of ugliness \V 
have the power to make or mar the beauty of our lives Ventage 
cannot be ignored In the race of life, we do not .11 start alike 

Some of us are fl-et of foot, others walk with leaden pace But 
our way is bestrewn with opporiunui-s innumerable opportuni i 
for betterment as w«ll as for degradation \ e may use 
experience of life so as to make the best or the worst of our 
inherited endowments 

18. Those who adhere to lattia go up , those 
characterised by rajas remain in the mi e , 
characterised by tamos go down, adhering to ( 

life) that spring from the worst (moral) qualities ^ 

Here ,s th. .ectet of dehver«.ee The tht.e sup... act and 
teactuponus, but it .. .n our po«et to elect whose mfluence to 
resist and whose to encourage Adhering to the ways of .»«au. 
we ptogreis Yielding to the power of rajas, we are caught in 
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XBOnotonouK orbit — an apparently ettdleas cycle of desire leading 
on to action and action giving rise to fresh desire Succumbing to 
the promptings of tamast we pass from one degradation to another 
till out ruin is complete Though our life Is dominated by the 
guttas of prakftU, the will is always free to make a choice among 
the Various influences that seek to bring os under their sway By 
placing ourselves more and more under the wholesome influence 
of satlva, that is to say, by trying to manifest In our lives those 
qualities which are called sffttV4ka, wc may advance along the path 
to perfection and Anal release 

The progress and retrogression that are spoken of in this verse 
may be understood in two ways There is, Arstly, progress in 
relation to the life that one is leading at present We may die 
better men than we were born A single act of noble self sacrifice 
may confer a halo of splendour on the whole of one’s life and 
redeem years mis-spent in vice and wickedness The discipline of 
will may transform a character even wiihin the definite limits set 
up by the inherited endowment of dominant traus and tendencies 
The samskeira of experience may cottcct or hold m check those 
tendencies to thought and action that are born with us In a 
similar manner, an act of vice may stain indelibly an otherni e 
honourable life We si.e often the iiearc rerding tragedy of wasted 
gifts of false steps taken by then and women that have brought 
woe upon them and deprived them and th“ r orld of the use of 
their talents of blight falling upon promising careers and giving us 
only the *hadov.s of what might have been One may, indeed, 
die an one is bom indeed it is fat easier to fall below 

than to rise above our h*riC3ge 

Then there is progress and retrogression in relation to a senes 
of embodiments One may be bom a better or a worse man m 
one s next birth One who is slightly under the sway of saitr.ct 
may be reborn m a body much more amenable to the nealchfol 
influ'oce of the most desirable of the gunas Step by step, in this 
manner one may advance till one is almost completely under the 
influence of stjiiva and th'O indeed, transcend all the gunas ot 
pTokTxti and pass on to perfection On the other hand, by abuse 
of the legacy of our past larma, by misdirecting oui energies and 
talents, we nay descend lo lower and lower depths m birth after 
birth, Jill our souls are shrouded In darkness so intense that the 
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light of wj5dom can rarely pen«rate if We may thus either 
Improve or x^orsen the heritage that comes to us at out next 
birth 

We may thus understand the progress and the degradation 
mentioned here m tno tsays It may be either tn relation to one's 
present hfe or m relation to a senes of embodiments One of 
these, indeed, opens the nay to the other By achieving more! 
progress mthin the limits set up by one's inherited endonment, 
one paves the way for abetter endowment at one’s next birth 
The great power for good or ill that the gunas of praknti wield is 
thus mad^ clear. By exercising a proper choice amongst the 
'arious material influences that assail us, we may gradually gam 
for our souls the freedom and the b’lss that they ha\e lost 
Nothing, indeed, is more certain than this, that though we are born 
with a definite mental and moral equipment, we can yet make 
the best possible use of them, and thus ne may excel the promise 
of our birth and acquire m our next life a better and 
nobler equipment to aid us in our struggle for spiritual 
amancipation 

qTPq gervq; tfrmt » 

19. When the man of true vision knows no agent 
other than the gimas and knows what is above the gtmaSy 
then he attains to My sjate 

Just try to imagine for a moment what the hfe of the soul 
would have been, if jt had not been in association with a materia! 
embodiment Would it have then indulged in work of any kind, 
^ottvifen, frt/asa or /flmasa ^ Ciearly, no TTiis hfe of work is 
the hfe of the embodiedsoul The need for work anses onJy in 
the life of snmsflro The agency in regard to our deeds belongs 
more to prakTtt% than to the soul In consequence of the 
realisation of this fact, we must logically gi%e up the feelings of 
* ttess and nune ness that play so large a part lo the eSoits of 
our life The soul is not entitled to own the results of anything 
that the body has done If the soul claims for itself the results of 
our deeds, it would be as though one man put in a claim for the 
fruits of another’* work 
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In talcing up thi* position, however, we must guard ourselves 
against two possible errors In the first place, nothing that has 
been said above must be understood as denying moral responsibi- 
lity to the soul It has merely been taught that the work that 
we do m the world of samsara is impelled as well as executed by 
the gwjJfls of prahTtti The capacity for potential work, for being 
the substratum of effort, resides in the soul, and determines its 
Inescapable moral responsibility. Secondly, the attribution of the 
agency of our deeds to prakTtit does not make Sri Kfishpa s 
teaching materialistic For, as He is careful to point out 
immediately. He teaches also that there is something beyond and 
above the gu(iaa — the soul or God We know that, beyond and 
above the prakTth which constitutes our embodiment, we have 
our consciousness, our power to feel and our insight into the truth 
of things That i$, mere is a spiritual entity in us which is 
responsible foe out awareness of the self as well as of our conscious 
ness of the external world We know also that m th“ whole 
unnerse, brought into existence and maintained by the play of the 
gMHtrs of prakntt there is a Supreme Spirit, giving it energy and 
life, and directing the course of us evolution towards a 
predetermined end The expression, * gunebhyahparam', inthis 
iloka may, therefore be understood as referring either to the 
finite self or toOod, m fact, both these interpretations are knovkii 
to have been made by authoritative commentators 

Ic IS chose who realise (hat the agency of all our deeds belongs 
to prakrtli, while believing in a soul and a God transcending the 
three gH/irts — such men of vision alone attain to His state They 
become God Himself or like unio Him For the truths that they 
have realised lead them on to a course of conduct that frees them 
from the bondage of karma and confers on them the enduring 
salvation of moksha What, indeed, thar course of conduct is, 
will be taught in the verses that follow But before beginning that 
topic, Stl Kfishija explains furth»r the characteristics of the goal 
which 18 attained b> those who are blessed with the \ if ion 
described above 

!2«JTr?r?rrsT?fFq' i 
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20. The embodied (soul), transcending these three 
gtmas born out of the material embodiment, enjoys 
immortality, freed from birth, death, senility and sorrow. 

The asjociatjon of the soul with the body imposes on it the 
pleasures and pains of the experiences of the body In a figurative 
^ay, we may speak of the embodied soul as being born, growing 
and dying Birth and death here refer merely to material 
conditions of existence, and the interval from birth to death is a 
series of mutations The soul, which is essentially immortal and 
inimatenal, has no part in these changes , m particular, it must 
not feel the pain which accompanies the process of life But in 
order that It may realise this fact, it must free itself from the 
influence of the three gunast emanatiog from its material 
embodiment This can be done only m the manner suggested in 
18 , that is, by making oursehres more and more amenable 
to the inSuenee of saitva and less and less subject to r<7/<ts and 
iamas, as a preliminary step tow-rds rising above all the gwpos 
It is only by gradual progress won in life after life that we can 
attain a stage when death will bring us into the worlds of those 
who know the Highest The severance of the painful as.soclation 
of the body with the soul must for ever be our object By full 
use of the opportunities that meet us here and hereafter we may 
attain the goal of immortality, if not at the conclusion of this life, 
at least after a few more incarnations 

Please allow me to conclude here our work for to dav 

Ixili 

We have been caught so far many important facts about the 
gtnas ol preti^tu We have learnt that they all tend to bind the 
socrl and that each of them does ft in tes own eharaererf^ffc (ashton 
The way of release has also been shown to us From the prison of 
PrakTtlt we can win our freedom only by taking advantage of the 
conditions characteristic of It It is really a wonderful arrange 
ment that we have to take note of Our ideal must be to release 
the soul from the bondage of matter But it can be attained, not 
by refusing to have anything to do with matter, but by utilising it 
in the right manner The body must be directed to serve the ends 
of the soul That is the one and only way of liberation 
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We have already seen how the path of freedom may be 
pursued In the first place, we must realise that most of our work 
in this world IS impelled and executed by the gunas oi prahntt 
The soul IS not really the agent of our deeds From this it follows 
that we must give up our feelings of t ness and mine ness It may 
not be easy all at once to put this precept into practice We may, 
however, develop the power of our will to rise above the impulses 
oiprahTut by making the right choice among the various gurias 
t at tend to influence us The sattia is the most , desirable 
ainongst the £unas of and by placing ourselves under its 

sway, we will progress in th* practice of virtue^ and gam the power 
to rise above the gu^as altogether Wh*n we rise above the 
gunas born out of the praknu of the body then we cure ourselves 
of the disea»8 of birth, death and old age 

'' '•»' '>>' losic so fsr has been pcifeclly 

1 V * responsible agents of our activities* 

'■ >>ss no right to 
''f' All tendencies in 
favour of selfi.hness jeem meaningless We most order out lives 
sen.?!""’' P'sy ofseiashnessor 

from It, f '"''"““*>1' infetence that we have to draw 

elrd “V’ '^‘a‘”rTr'’"" ^ut the quest.on may be 

or ill, °u" ’ H s 't aver been lived at all, 

better ra ’" ”""*"'™' Sl'tople. after .11 r-.ches 

selfless life! ’’a"'!,' ®'’' laaJmg ibis kind of 

doub lb , k '>f'"»'"''ebtenmem, Arjuna has nq 

doubl. about the rruth or reasonablenes, of Si, Krishna’s le.ching 

Lur^e o eond'°“.V"''"'= »^"‘'aa this ,de;i 

onenurf ru**;" """“"1 »belher be can d.s- 
er one pursuing It day by d.v and hour by hour So he asks 

Tf^fisrjmt^mtrafat anrRj n* i 
risen abov/ the^^ thrce^^’e ^ 

What IS (his) manner of life^"'?' (characterised) ’ 

these three docs (he) transcend 
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Arjuna desire! to know the pwctical mean! bynhichltll 
po!!ibIe to rise above the influence of the gtipcis of prtibei/i in our 

dail, hfe If a lelect few arc leading such a life, how are wc to 
Lnow it ’ What are the observable characteriitics from nhich we 
can infer their state of perfection and distinguish them from the 
common tun of humanity I That is the first question 
then goes on to ask what manner of life is led b> t em is s 
not fat different from the question that has gone before We may 
in fact look upon these two questions as one relating to t e way o 
iifeofthe gfiiiflii/a When we have learnt to distinguish those 
who have risen above the gtiMas of from t ose w ° 
still under their sway, we will feel curious about the methods by 
which the gunas have been subdued That is wh^ Arjuna a^ks as 
his third and last question What is the means that one has to 
adopt to become a gunaHt^ I 

ahrrngqra— 

tntr^t w rrjRr ^ Fi>rrq I 

ft tft ft ffiiraift 'F'I’Rt a '• 

SRI KRISHNA SAID . 

22 Illumination, activity, and 
O At)una, (he) hates not. when present, nor longs after, 
when absent. 

W= have seen that #rSJUs« °r illummstmn .. the 
y VI . ..hither we are saints or sinners, an tnc 

the Ia,„a fii.lK. Now, whelber 

three act upon J" ““"'a, miy be 

times, different si.ims dommat p„,sil When a 

rtedominant « characlet.st.c qualm is 
particular gimu >' S^hen saliva is supreme, the light 

sampravnua in both selfish activity and 

of wisdom keeps us^ distinguishing 

delusion ate f> ascendant, the charac- 

I’enst'cs''of ihrothet two gimos arc more or less absent Now, 
tetistics or ,,,, changes in the strength 

in the course ot our iiyc». 
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Ions 91 TO havf nnt to time So 

nituril to fe^l na *o the height of the gumuta. It is only 

of "ol lTO/’ f ’-ththe Vroer./t. 

B«ve transcentj A 1 , * "tofitti of the reit It is only thoie who 

.na'e„r:.v^^:^'j:,'^,7 *' 

when absent. when present, nor long for them, 

exactirrawnt hv ■Wentien to this question What is 

loves the influence n-ither hates nor 

•ouli are clothed in flesh solonr So long as our 

completelv asunder f ' o. we cannot hope to cut ourselves 

.aintishotan emstp9,7 ™e 

«mbodiraent of the e n sinner is an ^ 

each other in the degrees mJh f ®*one They differ from 
thelt power m relation to them AnT' ‘h' 
progress IS svnonvmou* tu.,k ? T ^ ° * behave seen moral 

saitva guna m preferenr,. “l^o^jsston to the Influence of the 

reached at last, when thro.^K * gtinas But a stage is 

fey the dominance of srt/» ^ *P«r«ual iDumtnation afforded 
spirit Views with deliber»r**’ * '* Possible to live a life in which the 
lo the world of sa„,,o * ^'l^entures of the bod^ 

and that are the E.fJof '* 

IS altogether lost m K.. j Bur a deiotee who 

rather co„„„„. erabod,e7soT,r '"'i! 

of meksha In this wav u realise the emancipation 

happiness the sweetnea, n^ei!!! i wisdom and the 

as a hindrance to our release '"“V at rimes act 

»ith a 'v °bec"me oh" ” '’'“'“'"S '>>e hfe of petfeelion 

■■ien.„U„h„ea,eth.rhe sho“u^l' ", " '> ''"''l 

saltta But lie look* uDon fh the dominant sway of 

He practise, „o"„7" •'’'7"''' " "'=»o. toward, a futiher 

jn^oB that come in the ivake of""* *°"ard, the s„i;,n and 

may po.sesi these a*, a malic, of ” ""i', mdeed, he 

Pipe after wha, alreTd, „ need ,o 

well >o note ,ha. Po”'a,.on 1, ft, howesrr, 

occaslonalft expencn e the effecr "f"*I" Perfection may 

effect, of ,heo,her,woj,B„. I„ a 
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attachmtnt to the objecti of the semes or be ““““'"I 
for goia. tvhich Slone can buy .11 the good th.ngs 
L.U«.se, such a person mil feel equalh 

what IS pleasant and tvhst is unpleasant and will £ 

fiatterv Lr resent censure He mil follow the course of conduct 

that the interests of h.s soul require, 

1 i_t 'TU. tntKterv of h»s will over hts senses 

pleasure, praise or blame The J ^ (, heroism 

IS complete. He is a dhlra and is fulli endoseo wii 

of the spirit 

25 He IS said to have transcended 
the same m honour and up 

towards his friends and his foes, and who has gistn up 

all (selfish) endea\our. 

Honour and dishonour arise from the 
society And it cannot be denied that mora PJ®® when the 

to the desire to achief-e honour and spurn di> on v.-our and 

IS described as one who is jhe ’’“"“ "y 

dishonour, we must not understand that his a i ^ 

similar to that of the hardened s.nner who 

opinions of the world But to the pilgrim on 

onoraanu, we cannot progress in rooralllte, out , ]) 

.he path to perfecrion, .here ^^'-stes-nd sets ice 

established in satt^a and when a life is only 

results spontaneoush from h.s mward 

then that he can become a ar’d disre^ ..rl. praise 

the -world in shaping his conduct His attitu e o 
and blame is then one of inner indifference 

In like manner, we base '■■■->'"'^"'1 *“'“'7'"'^“*' 
aimerim .rear. hr. friends and foes alike Jr would be obvious y 
foolish to understand this to mean that he treats In. f"'""!; ” 
and foe. as ft, ends Lose toward, friends is a valuable 

1/j ytac life of this world, and this face is m no way 

!r bv whar n raughl here We’ are nosv dealing svi.h one 
sJho ht reached the ultimate stage of perfection possible for man 
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Such a person will be actuated with love towarda all , the attitudes 
an ispositioni of other persons towards him can have no 
mo 1 ying influence on his own attitude of spontaneous love and 
service in relation to them 


sarvSramhha parttyagin, one who 
®y ^rambha, we have to understand 
t *'^°5 **» ^®ving a motive behind it, is calculated to continue 

* on age o the soul It u well to note here once again that no 
7 passive inaction So 

long as the soul is encased m flesh, work of some kind is inevitable 
RM» «r f f discipline of Its gaol 

in this etached towards the work that is required of one 

tna Z , ■ °"r’" " ch,r,c.er..ed by the 

wmk m of °n'’» duty On= can rcal.ac that 

ttunat nf A samsOra I3 impelled and executed by the 

£hichbewft‘'‘J"‘'"‘^“” •'’'‘oul theegency 

of the Biinafit ° *u* ^"m**.* '* attitude that is required 

but there will h * Te labour like the rest of mankind, 

hii work ' sfiltith motive of any kind in association with 


thewayonifeof^*^*"'^'*’*^”"’'^’*®" begun sometime ago of 
that in mosr ««"«/»/« Some of you may have observed 

teady the account given of the sage of 

.be.L«fr '’Tb"' 

that every wav resemblance is due to the fact 

foundations of clhiZ' w'h rt.” built on the unalterable 

follower of the path of h “ ’ bhaUa or a yogtn a 

power to liv. ,v . t , * ® attain m different ways the 

Heaven But that life^wU^ I'fc which opens the door wa> of 
person to person Inf * ”if* m its fundamentals from 

tnmetaphysics Lh" H s-en that differences 

to differences of opinion'^* ® «cftori>as, do not give rise 

conduct that IS recomm d'j *be course of practical 

a, the Lienee When looking at the 

lesson from It Sri Krt«Vi **^* *'^^^^ °”* the same 

of the gunSiha lived P*^ceeds to explain how the life 
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state of physiological ill health, for initarce, the 
clouded ind the dtrkcning effect of tavtas fe , _f material 
degrade his aoul b> de.lrtnfi « aifferent kind of mater 
influence, he -.11 try a, far as possible to 
from all kinds of material Influence tthate%e = _ larcely 

be guided by his comiction that the li e o ^ ^ clouds 

a life of the body The effects of <W'' ^^^Xtion of 

that pass between us and the sun The clouds 

.hes;ddf.n is liLc the b-"-' J’®"' ° ^’a cvcl to uron 

cannot dim the intrinsic lustre of the s , luminary 

ea.th they act only as a temporaty °/„,‘'’'„,rtvhos= 

beyond It is only t^hose who lac bonder how a 

Msion IS obscured by the passing clou , h „an,f„t.ng 

man who is engaged tn acme work , ^ ^ 

the effect of any of th. c»P«a of prair.fi, 

""Lher detail, of the I.fe of the «,.»»»<« «= given 
below 

ajuir ntVff rftstifirara_^ " " 

23 He (IS said to have «ansccndcdjhcj»«x). who 

remains like one indiffcrciit, w o fthmking) that the 
ffmas, who stands firm and docs not act (thmKing; 

^imas work themselves out 

The soul at the s.ddfio « seated within his of'his 

one altogether indifferent to the , ,jted m any way 

body Being indifferent, that sou , . of hrakntt I' 

either favourably or unfaveutably by the g» 

knows that work in this world is In other 

pra.uu and refus-s to identify f his serene 

words, the gttT}atna differ* ot cr 

detachment from the life o samsara 
unnatural or inco.pi^ ife The ...os ^act 

of others, but he sees ^^b^died life Light and shade, 

bis soul and the results „me 

pleasure and pain tn remain unshaken, 

to time, the^ come ana e . 
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Ple«amly or unpleasantly in relation to the 
natural occurrences of life 

3^f^finjV ii n 

IS transcended the pmas) who 

to whom a ? piiQ and pleasure, who remains in his self, 
who rerraMc oi u ^arth, a stone and gold are the same, 
who is^ of cf ' ^ what is pleasant and what is unpleasant, 

disposed .Lard"®pra“raTwame 

Welcomes^the one squally pleasure and pain, he neither 

m fact all experience"’ But «Penence , they colour 
become a slave to th^rr, *rl' wisdom to refuse to 

higher than thi. m «n life must be something 

To guide our hfe^bv^our *1 ^'^o'dance of pain 

We know the oUamJ j dislikes is to court rum As 

are not essentiallv and’ * J embodied being feels 

mostly due to related to the soul, but they are 

with us material emh^^”***”* ^ecidental contacts of the soul 
>t IS essemul tha\ wet V"* 

pleasures and the paim wh' h B^eting with equanimity the 

n»e to Out atS f of bves gives 

That IS why the 0 no*, ®t=t»vuies must centre round the soul 
established m himself Thia'd svastlta, one who is 

seif centred When th course, mean that he is 

concerns itself With fh* a.^. realises Its true function and 

nffreted by rh, , -''fi '■ "'ll refuse ,0 
K»na/»ia as svast;»a n- ,«** *^ P*" *ffmt By the description of the 
‘-e na.ure and funenrof"” 

lose their value and^Mglnhe^™" '"r 

•■ones, all are the same All u 5'"’ 8“'^. elodt and 

•pint There .. „„ '■ vanity and vexation of 

•upreme importance of th. .t ^ understood the 

the deatin, „f ,he 
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JIT ■3 iJtssiiFji^nPF ' 

w JjirTJHJrtfti^ifiH; Bei*i«i3 i' ” 

26. And »hocv« snrves Me with 
devotion — he, rising above the pinm, becomes 
attainment of the hrahmaji 

To enable one to lead the life of the giiiaiita, the . 

fchofeli logo IS here recommended Iris to . j ^usrn 

the i!,Jn yog. sehieh „ preserrbed most be 

This may be understood as meanine that t e nay 

alone must be resorted to, and that the aspirant a ou^ , m the 

to tee that there is no admixture of karma an J” ” , . 

practice of h,.i,h.s«.-yegu Such a vie« =>PP"'’ “ hod 

narrow Why should 5rl Krishpa , of all 

of teaching the goal of highest perfection, to t c „oipient 

others, when He has taught u, >>’« ’ ‘'’'fo' ow Hi 

ofallhindsof norshipt Men tn all “ "I’l'^oX o 

path Eserynte and every '''■8'°” Vbe the eonsc^^^^ 

the one only God of the '''‘^‘"’'^"''b-mg To^ it is preferable to 
objective of the worshipper* That -i,j„riiffra ’ to be 

understand the signi6cance of the 'P‘* " ^ none other 

that the devotion which is "“'""’f ““heen tauHit that we 
than God for irs ob,ec. For we hat e aho b-° 

attain such fruits only as are ' j he All m all that 

when ne look upon Vasudes. as the All and tn 
we ate assured of the reward of enduring emancipation 

When we realise that of fts'gtoy by 

the bestow er of all "Wards simultaneous imminence 

learning a htrle of the roya^^^^^^^^j^^^ ,he sole reason 

and transcendence, then w disinterested devotion that 

that It IS our duty to ^ so object of all our desires, 

IS referred to here ^^5", value and one acquires that 

all the things of this sv or evenness of outlook which 

equanimity of of the g«n«<»/n By such a life of 

constitute the inner in fit to attain the Braftmart that is 

somaica and service, SI e _ Ugeoroe like unto the SrohwflM The 

we become the thus once again been emphasised 

supreme a alue of dc% o 
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taught hat f if J J of tht great Itsson 

aometLauf u '' dovot.on to God means a life of 

and service here and of eternal bliss hereafter 

ft; aftsiytrgjrwRiTtRq- g- | 

OTsaa^tr g suitij ^ ll rvs ii 

and of thaf of the world of matter 

cvcrlasung nghtcousnefs 

of the word ‘ opinion about the interpretation 

verse It has been occurs in the first line of this 

the Vadas, Lakshmi " “ t'f" to the Para Brahman, 

;; '^\PnraBrahmaTif:Tl''l[:'r\^^°^\ View that it 
that Sri Kriahna n Th V ** here, then the statement 

can mean nothine mo ^''‘*^'**'*‘* support of the Brahman 
between Sri j assertion of absolute identity 

hosvever. more ao„” ’ '■ »PP“» 

"ord, ‘ brahman-^T'mLT 'f' upon the 

translated it, the world of PTakrtU, or as I base 

commencement of thi« ”'*‘**’^ ^cu may recall that at the 

been used m this som ^loka 4) the word has already 

*cha’, occurring ar the unusual sense The conjunction, 

two distinct thines arm _ ° seems to imply that 

amrua and avvasa imm therein If one of them is 

brahman tl en surelv undeca^mg and the other is 

for there seems to be an V” CRnnot be the Absolu e . 

on the one hand and what"!* between the brahman 

Of course, there is not th,. t- nvyaya on the other 

as the support of prakni /* >n looking upon Cod 

seen that God 

“"d rnriB, and consc,ou,„„. universe of matter 

God °“d,„ drp;„d?S 

Its very existence on 

Now let us tr 

fvund.ilon Vrr, ot^” d“'«v3 h,„„,f „ 

' *be reference ,s to the world of 
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mind, as contradUlinguisIied from the v-otld 
in the second chapter, Srt Kfisho* has exp a ne 
fundamental difference between matter and sou latter ts 

fact that, while the former is mutable and morta , . .. jj of 

immutable and immortal And jiiit as God is t ^ other 

He IS the foundation and support o ^im 

words, both matter ind mind rest on God an ep 
for their verv existence 

Then Sri Kfiihija proceeds to add ** j^ave had 

and foundation of everlasting righteousness as wc and 

occasion to see that God alone can be f ^^erlasting rule 

‘auction of all morality ^Sivala dharma is nature 

of life, which naturally follows from a of the werld of 

of prakriit as being supported by o j w God Thi* 

indestructible immortality aUo as being prakrtit 

rule of life must continue to be '^* **”'* * ..-, unaltered And 
and the world of immortality continue to r a fact as the 

in the last analysis, morality is ® believe in the ultimate 

world of matter or that of mind " the ultimate 

mdestcuetibility of the nature o the ultimate 

immortality of the soul, we cannot , which endures 

rectitude of righteousness, which is 

because God is its support ^ attain unto 

When we follow this rul' of Kpenenees eome 

perfect Hiss In the worUlof s»iiis „f ,he-n give us 

out way Some of them ,he dawn and tntdnisht 

patn And even as the dush the wake of pleasure 

treads on the heels of -,u,j«e or perfect as to give 

There is, mdeed, no pleasure so lo 

lasting satisfaction Besides, P'?'™ r.ence of practical wisdom 
moral 6bte , you know ''“"tue'^rue worth ,s always tested 
has come to the conclusion *»' »“ .n bondage , and there 

m adversity Attachment « tM strongly and quickly 

IS no force that fo.ges f'«'« '°B„r . different happiness awaus us 
as the pleasures of this world which 1 . the natal home 

in the world of ' { ,hc soul In fact, it would be wrong 

as well as the destined S°>‘ “ tree from all limitation. , ,t i. 

tocall.fpleasu-,.l^,^„ 
perfect, unqualified, a 
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inswcr if we^rJf importint queitions that we have to 

rule of eternal atkSnt%1ta sukha by following the > 

wi'ch •“ '^no-th.. world .n 

whetLer there It labour, and we have also to know 

to be attained wht k'*'.'”*' above it If there are values 

method by which thr"*""'*i,'*''' "aa have to know the 

™h a.,thJ.e1nesti*7bSy'’be“”'"Ht . ^'t'h ^”/h'' 

'^-nd. wr;,e”o„t ‘ t;; 

attain that bimful woriT””-!!,?*^ 'Y '”1',°/ 

and rivhteousneaa, and f, „ ,, e„To' “f rectitude 

of God Himielf as enduring as the everlasting nature 

poaitble mterpKt«ion°s"of'tbf “ 

Aeeotdtns to Rlmlnujlch.ty “ Te ba’^l 

goals attained bv tli. T* * here a reference to the 

Chapter Vfl, verse 16 classes of bkukias referred to in 

reduced ths’four tvn.« »nay remember that this teach«r 

or/har/h.owetegrStoir""' 

prosperity and power Orf, both are seekers of 

It anew is Sria on. „v. lie lisi^ and seeks 

had them before is power, having never 

worship God with the ahiLl'* t ^^^'^^^cordingto gri Ramanuja, 
Jsthe t{,g 5„{. aifvarya Th-n there 

referred to is not the knoT«l j ^ knowledge the knowledge here 
VSsudcva IS A°rand Au!flll”L;!’V?“'""- realise that 
nature of th- soul as fundamenf.n ^ knowledge of the 

m which It IS forced to dwell u **‘”‘|*'* f'®*" embodiment 
that self realisation mas fend btbeved by RSmanuj3chafya 

ft s-If abidance, svhen ,h. . T' »’ ‘‘•■vulju 

bliss bui fail, ,o understand '"b'tent freedom and 

•here ,he ru J„.rwhT . d ’ on God Las.l, , 

.0 do so ‘•"'omJ to God b-cause ,r ,s his duly 

In this verse Sti Rs « 

the sole beitowet of ihc'^eoA* “ught that God is 

three .,pe,„|n„.|, aTL’"'’ «t.,ned by these 

^-"Osyeso o, th- tr. TeeLene t "" bnowo a. 

btlug devoted .0 

liereafiet, the,, own ideals and 
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inclinations determine the go»ls that they severally reach The 
^ jtjUastt attains the that is to say, the state of self-abidance, 

when the soul realises its lonely majesty and solitary grandeur ; it 
15 this kanal^a which is mentioned in the previous The 

flr/a and art/iart/jm attain the eternal dhartisa , that is to say, 
they attain the prosperity and power that are the rewards of those 
who follow the injunctions of dharma Lastly, the jrt^rttn, who 
js dear to the Lord and who worships Him with disinterested and 
‘^'single-minded devotion, attains the perfect and complete bliss of 
eternal beatitude 

Sankarachar^a renders the iloftn m yet another manner 
feti Krishna is understood to say in effect “ I am that m which 
abides the Brahmatt, which is immortal and changeless, which is 
the goal of eternal dharma and whose nature is supreme bliss ” 
In other words, the livara is identified with the iVirgw««' 
brahman > for there lies between them only such a difference as 
diMdes energy from the possessor of energy 

With the consideration of this stanza, we finish our study of 
the fourteenth chapter And as usual, before proceeimg further, 
we will do well to make a brief survey of ^e teachings of this 
chapter It is called, as you are well aware, gimo traya-vibhaga- 
ioga, and as we have seen, it deals with the dtstinctiva 
characteristics of the three gunas of prakriti The term, 
' prahriti ', corresponds roughly to what in European philosophi- 
cal parlance is described as matter It is a principleor category of 
existence whuh is fundamentally distinct from what is often called 
the soul Or ‘ mind ' The vital difference between soul and matter 
consists in this, that while the former is immutable and immortal, 
the latter is mutable and mortal The essential nature of the soul 
IS blissful awareness In the condition of embodied existence, the 
soul loses its pristine punty and power and becomes subject to 
numerous limitations This, it la taught, is due to the influence 
of karma 

Now, all this is more or less similar to the Sankliyan analyst 
of the unnerse into prakTtU and parttsha, the Inert and the 
conscious Most of the technicalterms of the Sankhya philosophy 
are found in the dta It is conceived by Kapila and bis followers 
that matter undergoes a series of evolutionary modifications from 
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all these changes, It is ^nd for 

Interplay of what are call 

constituents of irakru, * prairm They are 

are three in n.nls, " > is composed of them They 
When the .hrerie"?'' rajas and tamas 

state of restful a'm ^t***'*^ of balance, is in its 

^ue to the dominance oLnc ortiLTo" 

inaterial In sTntkn/m 7^*^’ fiimfis are 

a more extended siBni6canc/tr’ **'* of matter is given 

o^age It Is held that tU c i*j ", ’* warranted by our common 
are apt to look on »« « field of matter includes much that ne 

world IS conceived to be^dueV^'?* experience in this 

with matter, and hen,-. to the association of the soul 

He IS held to be m^cer.ar'^'T and feel ng m this 

we must refuse to ideny.f ^ ‘'berate ourselves from bondag^ 
to do in life The l!" ^ ourselves with the work that we have 
this world Each of ^ihf •"'Prl and execute all work m 

Saliva IS luminous and ol** distinctive characteristics 

*nd tamas is dark and d^ul^" tk '* *‘'”’^l*t>f>g and active, 
looked upon roushlv *ne»« gttnas of prakrtfi may hi 

distributions of enerev R *"*tter, or as matter with \ar>ing 
mental and moral Mgnificanr,-'' *xu ^'I'^ved that they have a 

understand that Indun tboueht hel.^’* ” explained, if ve 

etsvcen ihe physical constitution correspondence 

^oral temperamenrr 'u" ^and and the mental 

taodcm p.,cholog„t, °f 'very individual Seme 

atructure and compoa,„„„ 

for the iniel|„, ■ 'C' very largely 

poiies.e, and d„p]„, *"‘1 motaUtrengih which he 

■tructure of t|,e brain and . ™"' manner the 

•"■'ll-elual e„J„w,„,„. ..""j" “""Tuence a man ’s moral and 
karma and heredity help, ,hT u ^ question . faith in 

h I. in ih!, -Iv' .hl. problem to 

'otteipondenee between ihe * i'”' '“<l"atand the 

"'•'"■al qualiut, '*■' «“"»• of Prair,:, and various 

•quipmem w“, «",eh’t°”a„“ ”■ *' '"d moral 

'If' n«d not hinder him 
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from progress in spiritual life For though some one gttna of 
PrahTxti dominates any particular individual, all the gupas are 
present m all And it is open to any one to place himself more 
and more under the sway of the desirable sattva and increase his 
chances of salvation as the days go by and one embodiment 
succeeds another But even the satlva gupa has a binding 
tendency , it makes people fall in love with its own sweetness 
and light and thus delays the day of final release The essential 
pnhminiry to obtain freedom for the soul consists in the 
acquisition of a serene detachment of spirit, which \iews with 
deliberate unconcern the noise and tumult of daily life, but yet 
succeeds m stimulating a life of loving S“rvice and utter self, 
abnegation No b“tter method of a''qjtring this state of rare 
spiritual perfection can be thought of than that of heart-felt 
de%otion to God the daz'lmg splendour of this radiant Jove, 
all lesser attachments fade away as the stars before the sun 
Whatever the goal we may have in view it is the Lord who helps 
us to reach it For He is the foundation and support of this 
uniterse and of the world beyond th* authority and sanction 
behind the Jaw of righteousness and the guarantor of perfect and 
unending bli«s to the soul at the end of its wanderings 

A very interesting analysis of the contents of this chapter has 
been made by Yamunachatya in his GitOrthasaugraha He 
says 

gcrastftiijr i 

II 

The fourteenth (chapter) declares the various ways in which 
the giras bind, th- responubiluv of prakrttt for all actions, 
release therefrom and the divine foundation for all the three 
goals 

Most of the essential points of the foregoing discussion have 
been brought ou' succiniJy here The main point to be noted is 
that tl e g»nas tend to bind, so long as we fail to understand that 
they atone ate the agents of all our deeds When this is 
understood and we get rid of selfishness, then the gunas no longer 
bind us The state of final liberation is then near at hand And 
the Lord rew ards us according to our deserts We may attain the 
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understand it to refer to samsSra, that is, the secies of successive 
births and deaths that is imposed on all souls bound by the 
chains of harma The visible universe wherein we live is often 
spoken of as the world of samsSrat and there is no great harm in 
equating this with what is spoken of as the phenomenal universe 
in European thought The aivaltha tree symbolises not merely 
samsSra, but also the world wherein the life of samsara must be 
lived by the embodied soul The physical univers* of matter and 
energy, and our lives of varied experiences are comprehensively 
brought under the metaphor of the tree 

Let us now go back a little You may remember that in the 
last stanza of the fourteenth chapter, the term, ‘ brahman ’, was 
used in the rather peculiar sense of the visible, material 
world There it was stated that God is the mamitay and support 
of this universe If the aivatiha tree stands for the visible 
universe and the life of samsSra, it is now easy to see that its 
roots must be above For it proceeds from God, who is its 
and natural!) He is above this world of ours It also 
follows that these roots spreading upwards to God will be 
ordinarily invisible The phenomenal universe and the life of 
embodied beings within it constitute the downward spreading 
branches that fall withm ihe range of our vision 

This tree is declared to be indestructible and eternal, because 
ne cannot say when creation began, nor again when it will cease to 
be You may ask of course, whether we can speak of the world 
of samsOr a as eternil, when souls are described in the scriptures 
as e\er and anon attaining liberation It is rertainly true that souls 
may and often do attain freedom from the bondage of matter and 
win th* 'alvacion of /noksha And the attainment of moksha 
certamlv means that there is no further compulsion on the 
enfranchi'ed soul to Jive the Jife ot samsara The liberated Jive in 
that ocher world of indestructible immortality, of whuh also God 
is the pratxshtha But if they so choose, out of their own free 
Will, they can enter again the world of matter , it seems to me that 
Sn Krishna has told us that they do so frequently Sci Krishpa 
Himself was born into the world of men in order that righteous* 
ness might be upheld 
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Now, leaves constitute in more than one sense an important 
part of a plant The^ help it to breathe and live, they supply to it 
inexhaustible energy from the sun The condition of leaves 
generally Indicates th* state of health of the plant The leaves 
precede and in a sense lead on to flonering and fruiting Consi- 
derations such as these ma^ induce us to look upon the expression, 
‘chhandStnst’, as indicating the most vjluab'e part of the Revelation 
The let\es of the a^votlha tree, ne ma> sa^ , have a special \alue 
in enabling us to undertand the life of the tree itself In this 
world there is nothing more valuable than the Ved is For if the 
soul is to attain perfect bliss it must observe the ^aivnta dharma, 
of which God IS the sta^ and support And the Vedas teach us 
this e\erlasting rule of righteousness and elevaie us to the world of 
indestru tible immorraliry and the enioynt'rit of the atkonltka' 
tuifcrt, of which S I Kfishoa spoke in the last iloha of the 
fourteenth chapter They are the means bv which we can attain 
saKation The Vedas belong to this world because th»y are 
•poken words But they remain the most valuible part of this 
‘ phenomenal ’ universe They constitute the manifestation of the 
real life of this a^va^tha tree, whose invisible roots link it with 
God Himself 

One who understands the truth about this 6g trae is here 
declared to be a knower of the Vedas A Vedavit is not one who 
can chant all the hymns of the Verfas without the slightest error , 
he must know their meaning and understan"! the main purport of 
th ir teachings To know the truth about the tree implies the 
knowledge of the divine support and foundation for the lite of 
’’atns ira and the realisation that the only goal worth striving for is 
the liberation of the soul from the bondage of matter This of 
course does not mean that men mu«t lead stunted or incomplete 
liv <5 nor that they should retire from the stress of life lets 
alwa s well to rem-mber that Sri Kfishoa s teaching ts directed to 
make Arjuna fight in the great war The Gita does not encourage 
pa«isne inaction It teaches the necessity of work, but warns us 
against attaching oursehes to our work and achievement Judged 
by a true scale of values th-re is nothing worthy of our attachment 
in this world Let u$ do the duties that our embodied condition 
of existence impo'es on us , but let us at the same time take cate 
not to pin our faith and ambition to this world If we are wise. 
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You have at] seen the banyan tree. It has, of course, main 
roots digging deep into earth, but you must also have observed 
root 'like structures growing from the branches and spreading down 
to the ground. These latter are called dependent roots. Now, 
the aivattha tree has its main roots extending upwards to God. 
But It has also dependent roots reaching down to the world of 
men And the nature of these roots is determined by karma. In 
other words, these roots bind the embodied beings in the world of 
men by means of their karma. 

The stanza is thus a description of the visible part of the great 
aivattha tree. The purport of this iloka is different from that of 
the first, which delineates the entire tree with its invisible roots. 
The visible part consists of the branches with their leaves and 
dependent roots Of these a detailed description is found here. 
But even of this visible part of the tree m which our life is 
cast, Sri Krishna proceeds to point out, we can get only a 
glimpse here. 

-.TKTta^ ^ fesir 1 \ 11 

fra: 'R jrrTfoTrffhRT iiRiRTraT 3 i 

5^ snrftatf: uf Rt: a^r jJrrml n a n 

3-4. In this manner, its form is not comprehended 
here, nor its end, not its beginning, nor yet its support. 
Having cut this firm-tooted aivattha tree with the strong 
sword of non-attachment, that scat has then to be sought 
for, wherefrom those who go there never return, and one 
should seek refuge with that primal Person from whom this 
ancient process emanated. 

The complete outline of even the visible part of the tree with 
Its radiating branches, its tender shoots and dependent roots, 
cannot be perceived by any one her* m this world of samsara. 
We cannot say where the branches end or begin. Think of a big 
banyan tree extending over an acre of land. And suppose you 
place yourself quite close to it How much of this tree can you 
sec at a time? Not the whole tree surely. It will be possible for 
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thus even the beslnnlng and the end of thU tree elude our 
knowledge, it Is hardly surprtainc thit'n hat is above and beyond 
the universe and is its foundation and support should lie beyond 
the ambit of our knowledge. The whole of this universe cannot 
fall within the range of our perception; its Invisible divine 
stay and support lies even farther away from the field of our 
vision. 

The roots of this tree are wel!*grovvn ani hrmty established. 
Two kinds of roots, you may remember, were spoken of, and 
both these may welt be understood to have been referred to here. 
The roots by which the tree derives us sustentation and support 
from the one and only store*house of life and energy in the 
universe, as well as the roots by which embodied souls are bound 
to this world, are 3i<'viri7<l/i4i But, as will be seen presently, the 
dependent roots of karma can be cut-asunder and destroyed, while 
the main toots are indestructible. 

Such in brief ts an outline of this dlvni/liff tree. &rl Krishoa 
now proceeds to state that it has to be cut by the weapon of 
non«attachment. Lee us try to understand clearly what this 
cutting means It cannot mean a fatal rending and splitting of the 
tree It does not ile within our power to annihilate this 
phenomenal universe, which Is indestructible. We cannot cut and 
destroy what is immortal We cannot divide the tree from us 
divine foundation and deprive it of its support and sustenance. 
But every embodied being Is Imprisoned and bound by the 
dependent roots of karma. These, too, are vvelNgrown and 
firmly established. And it is these which we must cut and destroy, 
if we are to me to the world of Immortahey. Ic Is this partial 
cutting which is referred to in this Jioka. No severance of the 
connection between the tree and its main roots in God can be 
meant here. The instrument with which we can cut ourselves 
away from the entangling roots of kamta is the sword of non- 
attachment For, as we have seen, it is the attachment that we 
form to cur work and to the results thereof that creates for us the 
bonds of karma Once we attain freedom from attachment, we 
are beyond the tyranny of karma. 

Having cut the aivattha tree in this manner and freed yourself 
from the entanglement of the dependent toots of karma, you have 
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5. Those who arc free from pride and delusion, who 
have conquered the evil of attachment, who are constant m 
(the comtcmplation of) the self, who have abandoned 
desire and who are free from the (influence of the) pair 
of opposites known as pleasure and pain, reach undcluded 
that immutable seat. 

In the last Jloka we were taught that one must 
seek the seat of immortal bliss only after one acquires 
certain qualities and these were comprehcnsivly described 
by the metaphor that first of all the aivattha tree must be firmly 
cut with the sword of detachment That idea is further elaborated 
now Those who reach that world of immortallt> wherein the 
attainment of God becomes possible, must be free from faults of 
intellisence and faults of emotion Their head and heart must 
both be sound and sane 

They must be devoid of the pride and conceit arising out of a 
mistaken sense of th«ic own importance They must have a 
proper sense of values and auffer from no delusions of anv kind 
Once the evil of attachment which springs from delusion is 
conquered, it is eas> to contemplate the nature of the soul and its 
destiny Freedom from attachment to things of the world very 
naturally leads on to the transfer of our attention to the welfare of 
our souls This, however, cannot be complete or satisfactory so 
long as a relish after the enjoyment of the objects of the senses 
persists It 15 one thing to give up the things of this world, 
and It IS quite another to give up the relish after enjoyment of 
those things The desire to have more and more of things 
which hsppca 07 bf stfS'-hcTf'Cte fo 

thi igs which one considers to be near and dear Freedom from 
kama is even more diffi ult of accomplishment than freedom 
trom attachment To luppress the tendency of the mind to cun 
after objects of desire is the hardest of tasks A sannySstn 
cannot be said to be internally free unless the rehsh for enjoyment 
oftheobj*cts of the senses has left him, although he might have 
acquired a certain amount of external freedom by cutting himself 
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must cut themselves free from die entinglemeat* of karma To 
^in freedom from the bondage of iormo and to help the soul to 
regain its own natural sphere of existence, it is necessary for 
us to be free from selBsh attachment When we ha\e conquered 
the alluring induences of selfishness the roots of are cut 

asunder and the gates of Hea%en open before us 

Now follows a description of that ntSrldof indestructible 
immortality, of perfect and undoing bliss It ma> be doubted 
whether the nature of that norld can be fully understood by us 
For we ma\ be sure that the world of emancipated souls cannot be 
the world of space and time It is the limitation which the 
phenomenal unherse places uron the power of the soul, that is 
largely responsible for our apprehension of tbe universe as one of 
space and time That other world is often spoken of as 
transcending apace and time What this means, it is hard to 
realise for our knowledge is bound up with ideas of space and 
time Knowledge of what transcends this universe is ordinarily 
impossible for most if not, all of us Language which has grown 
out of the normal eicperJence of mankind, cannot describe the 
world of immortality 

Even our mental conception of that world is bound to be 
more or less matetialiitic, being determined by the very nature 
and constitution of our minds And any oral or wntten 
description must be much less adequate than our mental image of 
that universe Still some kind of description is necessary, 
however vague or unsatisfactory if that world is to be something 
more than a mere word to us In the verse that follows 
Sri Krishna attempts to describe what is essrntiallv indescribable 

ar ^ ST I 

ST jtjt jj % i) 

6 The sun does not illumine jt, nor the moon, nor 
fire. It IS My supreme abode, going to which they do 
not return 

We have already seen what is meant by the statement that the 
blessed do not return to this world They do not return under 
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principle of consciousneii, which makes us aware of ourselves and 
of the world around ui Light In this context, therefore, may 
mean simply splendour, or it may signify effulgence of power, 
knowledga and wisdom Whatever it may mean, the underlying 
idea is clear The most radiant thing in this world, whether in a 
physical or a metaphorical sense, pales into insignificance in the 
presence of the Lord Notice that Sn ICflshpa speaks of this 
world of immortality as Hit own supreme abode It is thus that 
He is the stay and support — the prattshth^ — of that world which 
He described by the epithets, *avya^a' and ‘ amrtia', in- 
exhaustible and immortal, in the last stanra of the fourteenth 
chapter 

Now, the question may arise if that other world of 
indestructible immortality, to which we have to nse, is the abode 
of the Lord Himself how are we entitled to make that our 
permanent home ’ It is not every one that can share our home 
With us Strangers dare not make free of our homes The fact 
that some one is sharing your home with you is enough to make 
others infer that that person is intimately related to you by ties of 
love or blood Since Srt Kfishpa offers His home to those who 
surrender themselves to Him, it is reasonable to infer that some 
kind of intimate relationship must exist between the struggling 
souls in the world of samsOra and the Lord Himself Of that 
relationship, He now proceeds fo speak 

O^Ih^TW h ^3 II 

7 It IS an eternal part of Myself, which, having 
become an individual soul in the world of life, draw s to 
Itself the senseS;i which are seated m prakrttiy and of which 
the mind is the sixth 

All the souls in the universe have sprung from God like 
sparks from a fire Each is an eternal part of God, a fraction of 
the divine essence Nothing can be more closely related to us 
than an integral part of ourselves, and it is this intimate relation 
that enables the souls to claim the supreme abode of God as their 
own abiding home All souls ate of the nature of consciousness. 
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The advocates of the monistic school of the Vedanta 
understand the term, * amia *, in a different light SaAkarScharya 
in his commentary on the iteka points out that the Supreme 
Brahman cannot have any parts In a materialistic sense The 
indiiidual self is merely imagmed to be a part on account of the 
influence of avtdyd It is a part of the Brahman, somewhat in 
the sense in uhich the reflection of the sun in a sheet of water is 
a part of the sun or the space within a jar is a part of the universal 
ether of space On the removal of the limiting conditions that 
create the illusion of a part, the one indivisible unity remains 
We may, if we please, speak of a part of the sun returning to its 
home when the sheet of water ceases to be and the refl*ctton 
vanishes, or of a part of space uniting it«elf with the universal 
when the jar IS broken and the dividing walls of sepiration 
are destroyed These ate merely figurative ways of describing the 
great truth that nothing exists but the Brahman without a second. 
Here, too is the full explanation of the statement that those who 
reach the supreme abode of the Brahman never return 

It is then stated that when an amSa of God m the «hape of an 
individual soul is sent into this world to become incarnate, it 
draws to Itself the iixfrtyds, of which manas is the sixth You 
ate sure to remember that Indian psychology looks upan 
which may be rendered m English as the faculty of ati-ntion, as 
constituting an tndrtya ft is further stated that all these tndrtyas 
appertain to prakfiU I believe I have discussed this question 
more than once in these classes Consider the case of a blind 
man He is sobering not from a spiritual but from a purely 
phy sical defect His impaired power of perception is due to this 
bodily deficiency It would be wrong to regard th“ blinding of 
the eye as imply ing a maiming of the soul The lens of the eye, 
for instance may have been rendered opaque by cataract , and 
when this is removed, the eye sees again Similarly deafness, 
dumbness and other defects of the senses may be sho vn to be 
purely phy sical m character They respond to physical treatment , 
they are cured by physical means Otherwise, if for instance, 
blindness of the eye is due to some inborn malady of the soul a 
person born blind must remain so till the end of his life No 
physical treatment can force a response from the soul If there is 
the possibility of one who, let us say, has lost his sight, 
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*=Tnfa"'==‘!, V”" through surgcy or mod.cauon, rhro 
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The eminent commentator, MadhvSchatya, understands this 
Slolta to relate to God The word, * tivara*, of course, is 
generally used only in that sense He writes that God, being the 
distributor of the fruits of harma, furnishes each soul with the 
senses and the body that it has merited by Us past harma The 
soul, by Itself, does not possess the power to create embodiments 
for Itself It IS only the Lord, who presides over the great law of 
karma, that can clothe the souls in flesh This view also applies 
to the succeeding ttvo or three verses, where something more is 
said about the iSvara referred to here They must all be 
understood as treating of God and not of the soul 

ii ^ a 

9 And he enjoys the objects of the senses, presiding 
over the senses of vision, audition, touch, and smell and 
the mind also, 

Sri Kriihua here declares that the soul which acquires an 
embodiment experiences the objects of this visible, perceptible 
universe b^ presiding over the six tndrtyas This is a philosophic 
position of great importance It opposes the view that knowledge 
IS nothing but sensory response to external stimuli The external 
world reacts on out senses in various v.a>s The ear hears sounds, 
the e>e secs colour and form, the nose smellsf-the tongue tastea 
and the skin feels It has been urged that, if we analyse our 
knowledge of things we would find it to consist of sensations of 
hearing seeing, smell taste and touch Experience on this view 
IS rothing more than a haphazard collection of sensations, and 
consciousness is merely a by product of material processes, 
reflecting within itself physical responses to external stiinuh But 
the view that Sti Krishna puts forward here is radically different 
from this He mainrains that there is a jiva or soul in the body 
which focis the perceptions It is a spatk of the divine flame 
Seated within the body, it experience* the objects of this universe 
through the instrumentality of the senses The sensations flow 
within from outside But by themselves they do not constitute 
the internal consciousness and mmd of man There is something 
seated within us mdependentlf and of its own accord , and it is 
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in Us embodied tondition It is as though the soul was confined 
within the walls of a dark dungeon, wuh flashes of 1 du creeping 
through cracks and crevices in the walls The Vnowkige which 
the soul gains through the senses is imperf-ct and limned 
knowledge And the fact that it is knowledg'^ which the senses 
provide us with and not a chaotic stream of sensations 
demonstrates to us the directing and unifying function of the *oul 
It IS both hhohtft and jniitTt, the enjo^er and the Lnower n 
presides oxer the senses and makes use of them for perceiving the 
objects of the external world 

?IOTrf?TcrH t 
n >o n 

10. The deluded do not pcrcei\c fthe soul), departing 
from or staying (m a body), c\pcncncing or in association 
With the ^:mas (of praknti) They see, ho hav e the eye 
of wisdom 

Foolish people do not recognise the exis ence of the snul, 
exen though it is seated within every being in the univrse nnd 
even though they themselves could have no experience or 
knowledge, but for theic being endowed with souls Every 
moment of our lues, we ate having some experience o*" other 
and the a^’ent in everv experience is a soul Memory , the unity 
of consciousness, the need ror a backcround to our perceptions, 
these facts of out conscious life constitute the bases for a belief in 
the existence of the soul Even if thece are ignored, the 
phenomenon of death must bring home to out minds the existence 
of an enlivening, experiencing agent whose departure brings 
about phvsical mortality To those who ma^ not be swaged by 
these arguments, yet another way of considering this ques ion 
remains In the last chapter, we learnt a good d-al about the 
relations between the soul and the gtrtts of prakrtfi saw 

that the soul becomes associated with th* g-tnas of prahTttt when 
It is incarnate And this association with different gunas of 
prakfiU gives rise to various mental and moral tendencies The 
experience of one who is predominantly under the influence of 
the sattva gttna will differ markedly from the experience of one 
who IS swaged by any of the other two gunas From this too. 
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through ths intellect alone but through the whole of our being. 
Thui only can one gain the eye of wiadom, tight vision and insight 
into truth, 

fqfe irm^ » n 

12. That splendour which, being in the sun, lights 
up the whole world, that which is in the moon and that 
which is in fire, know that splendour to be Mine. 

Sometime back we tried to understand the exact signific**'^* 
of the terra, * amia It means generally a part, but when we say 
that the «oul IS an amia of God, we must not conceive the relation 
in any materialistic manner. The finite self t» * part of the infinite* 
and being so, it is a part which, when taken away from the whole, 
does not affect the latter With the object of guarding u» agunst 
maienil analogies in dealing wiih God and His relations with the 
world, Sri Krishqa now proceeds to teach that He is the source 
and feuntain of all li^ht iii tne universe 

Modem astronomy tells os that the light of the moon is 
derived ftom the sun, and Hindu astronomy, by the way, U also 
aware of this Now, we have to ask our»elves Does the moon, 
because Its light IS derived from that of the sun, take away a part 
of the radiance of the sun ^ Or again, if the moon does not shine, 
will the sun shine any the better’ Let us look at anoth-r simiht 
rhenomenon. Suppose there is a dark room whose walls consist 
of mirrors Introduce ih-rem an electnc lamp All the mirrors 
will refl-ct the light of the lamp and shine Their light i» 
dependent on the light of the la-np But here, again, we rna\ ask’ 
Do the mirrors deprive theglo-ving electric bulb of part of it* 
light? Will It shne any ih- better if there ace no mirror*’ 
rnay understand from examples like these that light demed from 
some tourer does not dimmish the power of the centre 

in a similar wa\. God is the centre of all light, whether light 
if understood in a physical or a figurative sense But for Hun, lh« 
great luminanei oftheumverse would be dark and dull ; but for 
Him, too, the feeling and thraking beings in the universe would 
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not feel and think All their experiences, all their feelings of pain 
and pleasure, all their knowledge of tnith e\enthinf' m <hort, 
whleh these centres of consciousness can and do feel all these 
proceed from Him The aouls have the capacity to experience, 
because they are parts of Him who is consciousness its*lf And 
the lun, the moon and fire serve as centres of light b*cause they 
too are parts of Him who is the fountain of all light But both 
the souls and these sources of ph>sical light are part* of an infinite 
whole, they are parts which, when removed, do not cause the 
whole to suffer any diminution 

In the following two ilokas, Sn Krishna points out the intimate 
relationship between God, who is the centre and source of all hght 
and life and consciousness, and the various beings in the universe 

y:nrrfii rmrinc* n w ii 

13 Entering the earth, I sustain all beings by My 
power Becoming the moon, full of rasa, I nourish all 
plants 

Every oneof'vou ought to be familiar by now with the idea 
that the order of the universe is conceived in the Gita to be 
maintained by God, who permeates penetrates and controls all 
things By the term, ‘gau*, which has been translated as the earth, 
we have to vnderatand here a reference to the whole visible 
universe the as they say in Sanskrit Having stated 

that the whole universe is intimately pTvaded and continually 
sustained by God, Sri Kpshna cites some striking illustrations in 
support of His theme Through the moon, He declares He 
nourishes all plant life In Sanskrit the moon is often spoken of 
as the lord of plants (oihadtia) m the belief that some mysterious 
lunar influence IS responsible for the circulation of sap m plants 
The verdict of modern science has not yet been delivered on this 
view, but It seems probable that there w some justification for 
this opinion The term, * rasa which I have left untranslated, 
IS rich m significance and may bear any one of a number of 
meanings m this context ‘Sap* is a plausible translation, and it 
IS that view which I have just put forward Sri RSmanujS interprets 
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the term at the essence of nectar, the lunar rays often being looked 
upon as nectarine. Sri Sankara explains that the moon is the 
home of all essences and that it nourishes all plants by inter* 
penetrating them with its own essences. 

The underlying idea, however, is clear, whichever view we 
may prefer Plant life ii nourished by God ; He influences its 
innermost vital centre* Plants, like men and animals and stocks 
and stones, are parts of that Tremendous Whole whose physical 
frame is the entire universe of matter and energv , and being so, 
they have no life and energy apart from what they have derived 
from God 

ar*JrpTr?rHTTr3^. ii ii 

14 Having become the fire of di'^'^srion, I becom* 
associated with the bodies (lit. body) of (all) living cr-a- 
tures, and united with the in going and outgoing bteaths, 
I cause the digestion of the four kinds of food. 

Th s iloka IS also lo'enfeJ to teach us the intimacy of the 
relation between the power of God and the power which our lives 
and souls manifest in relation to our 'bodies The expression, 
‘ vafivan3ra*, which has to be understood as the digestive fire m 
this context, means literally that which pertains to all men The 
power to digest food is an important and charactetistls attribute of 
life By the identification of this power with God, we are taught 
that V IS the breath of G-*d which has endowed all being! with 
life and soul Every sou! is a part of God, a spirk of the Divine 
Flame Seared within th* various beings in the universe, the souls 
are the experiencers of all the experience* It may seem, as 
though the various souls that animatei all beings in the universe 
had become separate and distinct from God and free from His 
control To guard us against arriving at this erroneous concluiion, 
drl Kxishtid definitely tells us that they arc all under the guidance 
of God consiai tly influcnLcJ by Him in His capacity as 
<1 iiiaTy3»ii,n 

One or two small pom s in this verse may tiecd some cxplans 
lion Tlic tcfmv 'fir^aa', and ‘aj Sna', mean respectively the breath 
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which Is inhaled and the breath which Is exhaled As you ar 

swate, respiration is responsible for the very maintensnc i 

and It IS needless to point out that the ‘ fire of igestio 

the energy that arises out of our respiration The 

food that ate mentioned here are explained yt e 

to be those that could be masticated, drunk, suehed 

The intention IS to include all kinds of food 

various beings in the universe The power to eat au^ 

It IS a charaemristic attribute of life, and sTr^e 

all varieties of life ‘ear’ in some way and 
manner This vital function is here traced to c P 
Himself 

Let us conolude here our work for today 

ww 

Last time we were studying a description of the 

nfOoe whewill presently be designated a. the 

W. saw how He IS the internal controller o ""Vdimg in this 
universe We were also reminded by ^ oowsr in 

theme of the tenth ehapter, that whatever has '’"“J ° Pnrnmo 

this unuerse derives all us excellence and \ a ue ro , , 

P^ru.,. who ..the source and foiinlain of ah and power 

This., summed up in the with which we have to begin our 

Work today 

?irare^ «xiti;i€ldaldH<it5!} ^ ' 

15 And I am placed in the hearts 
From Me (come) memory, knowledge and 

I alone am to be known fronn all the Koto I am he 

author of the Ketoto and I alone am the knower 
Ker/u 

r i- have sroken in theie classes more than once on 

1 remember to have sp phenomenon of memory on the 

the light '’''Memmyhaal^en regarded in this countt) a. 

reality of the aoul M experience of any kind 

a kind of saiussara— an in>P‘ 
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leaves on the soul From this u follows that, but for the existence 
of the soul and its unifying power, there would be no auch thing 
as memory We will do well to bestow a little thought on this 
question. The necessity for the postulation of a soul has b“en 
questioned by many acute thmlcers, arguing from many standpoints 
The external world may be resolved into a bundl“ of actual and 
potential sensations, and our consciousness into a continual 
stream of ideas and sensations Analysis, having come so far, 
must pause before the residual phenomenon of memory , the 
recurrent state of one and the same mental condition, asserting a 
mysterious thread of unity m the midst of apparent diversity 

Take the question of recognition The classical example for 
the process of recognition is given m Sanskrit thus So’yam 
Dev«da«aA, he IS that Devadatta This person, whom I now sec 
before me, is that same Devadatta whom I saw some tim* ago 
That IS hot^ recognition comes to our mmds and you can easily 
see how memory is fundamentally involved here The impr-’ss of 
mimory of the Devadatta whom I saw before is compared with the 
direct perception of the Devadatta who now stands before me , 
and when the impress of memory is seen to be the same as the 
Impression of direct petcep'ion I say that the Devadatta wnom I 
now see is that sam- Devadatta whom I saw b'»ror'* VIow how 
can such a feeling of recognition arise, unless what perceites 
Devadatta now is the sam* as that on which the impress of a 
former perception of Devadatta was left’ As Sadkaracharya 
obserses in his famous bhashya on the Brahma Sutras 
“ Remembrance can take place only if n belongs to the same 
P“rson who previously made the perception For what one man 
has cxpTienced is not remembered by anoth“r man How, 
indeed, could there arise the conscious state that I now see uhat 
I saw before if the seeing person were not the same in boih 
cases ’ ’ 

If the mind is nothing but a fleeting stream of sensations and 
ideas, brought mco existence by the random contacts between the 
senses and the to called external world, where Is there any place 
for any feeling of recognition’ The fact that we have this power 
of recognition leads the Indian psychologist to infer that the bearer 
of the former perception of Devadatta is the same as the receiver 
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of the present ptrctption of Dsvad*tt« '^."ttnee of a 
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permanent, endutmg knower and expenencer wi prove its 

us The varying contenrs of s,t a permanent 

uniform and invariable existence we nave ^ flgetmg contents 
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make itself manifest 

Having arrived at the reality of the soul question, in brief, 

3sk What is us nature ’ The g,pg agent within 

u lhat the soul is the knowing and MP ^ of dire« 

conscious being in the uni«rs« conscious life 
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So much IS clear But some of ^ou may wonder -why the loss of 
these also should be traced directly to the Lord This doubt has, 
indeed, led to an aUernttive interpretation of the word, 
^apohana'.is merely *uhana\ that is, knowledge by way of 
reasoning and inference But it is also possible to understand 
* apohana' it loss or removal, and yet give a reasonable 
explanation of the stanza we are at present considering It is 
notorious that many memories are undesirable and many kinds of 
knowledge lead us to ruin Smrttt is a kind of samskora, and ic 
naturally gives rise to tendencies to think and act Our expenences 
determine our tendencies to thought and action and shape our 
characters It is thus clear that only such siufitt is desirable as is 
conducive to the creation of good ttndcncie* We have to get rid 
of all tntrooties that lead us towards wickedness and obliterate 
from OUT minds all knowledge that gives rise to evil propensities 
Only then can we attain the natural heritage of our souls The 
term, ‘ a^ohowo ') may therefore, b* understood as the absence 
of undesirable knowledge and undesirable smTttt And just as the 
acquisition o! desirtble knowledge and smrttt is due to Him, 
whose parts we all are the absence of undesirable and 

sw?«r» are also due to Him In other words, an unseen Power 
shapes our ends and directs our destinies 

Many of you may know the famous declaration in the 
Up 0 >itsli<}<is that the Lord is not to be arcamed through thinking 
or meditation or stored up learning but that He reveals Himself 
only to thase whom He desires to favour 1 u 23) 

This does not mean that ue have to abandon all endeavour and 
effort and remain passive in the belief that if we are fated to attain 
the emancipation of nioksha God will surely lead us to it The 
point that we have to grasp is that in any attempts that rve may 
make to realise Cod out success depends more on Him than on 
ourselves We can succeed in our quest only if He chooses to 
reveal Himself to us After all, as I pointed out to you once 
before our faults are so many and our wfaJ-nerses so numerous 
that none has any right to claim, as something won or achieved, 
the great boon of salvation It is a gift from the Lord, presented 
to those on whom He looks with a gracious eye How and why 
God bestows His grace on anyone is a problem which we cannot 
icht The guiding motives of Cod can be understood only by 
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one who IS greater than God It is, however, enough for us to 
know that we must not ascribe to ourselves the credit for any 
success (hat ma^ reward our efforts in seekin'^ self realisation and 
God realisation For, if it were not for His graciousness. His 
readiness to reveal Himself to us, failure must greet us at the end 
of our toil Whatever power of success and achievement that we 
ma^ have, comes to us from Him who is the source and centre of 
all power 

It IS thus that the sm^ttt and the jhana necessary to endow us 
with desirable tendencies and impulses and to lead us onward to 
God are Hts gifts , and it is thus, too, that su*h sntfitt and jHana 
as may hinder us in our great quest are removed by tfis grace 
For has He not promised out of His abounding grace, to destroy 
the darkness of ignorance and illumine our mmds w ith the shining 
light of knowledge, so as to lead us on to the salvation of 
soul emancipation and God attainment^ {X 10 St 11) 

We may now proceed to consider the statement that the Lord 
alone is to be known from all the Veda$ This does not indicate 
merely a unitv of th-me m att the Vedas f feel that something 
more comprehensive is intended to be taught here There is no 
harm in understanding the term, * Veda ’» here to mean Divine 
Revelation in general And it would be quite in keeping with the 
spirit of boundless tolerance that pervades the teachings of the 
Gtta You Tna> remember that §rl Krishni has more than once 
told us that all religions have Him for their goal, whether wittingly 
or unwutingh » and that all the rewards earned by all kinds of 
worshippers are bestowed on them bv His gracious favour If 
we believe in th“ ultimate oneness of God and if we further 
believe that all forms of religion and worship are either knowingly 
or unknowinch directed towards Him, then there will be no 
difficulty in understanding how the term, * V'erfa may be endowed 
with a more comprehensive significance, so that the Allah of the 
hloslems, the Jehovah of the Jews, the Father in Heaven of the 
Christians and the God of gods of th- Hindus cease t» be 
diverse and distinct and become the one and only object of all 
scriptural rc%elaiion the world over Whatever may be the 
nature, the channel and the language of Revelation, the one and 
only God is the theme Owing to perversity and ignorance, we 
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forget the great truth that all religions have a strihmg unity of 
objective and v'age ruinout, intefnecine wars Though history is 
dark tilth the blood that religions intolerance and bigotry hate 
shed, all tehgioc* chant the same refrain The Lord is the theme 
of all their messages, the burden of all their songs Th‘re is 
thus no difficulty in giving a special significance to the term, 

* Veda\ here, seeing that the mote comprehensive meaning is 
demanded by the spirit of gracious charu> and generous tolerance 
that permeates the teachings of the Gna 

§ri Kruhrja then declares that He is both VedSnta bfit aod 
Veda'vtt, the author of th" VedSnia as well as the knower of 
the Veda It ts a fair inference that in the opinion of 
SrJ Krishna the subject of the leda cannot he far different from 
that of the VedSnta At least, one school of Indian t*'Oueht does 
not accept this Mew The PiJrto tnfmSmsakas hold that tO" 
object of the Vedas is to enable os to perform various sacrifices in 
the correct manner and attain the results that accro* therefrom 
If that be the cas- the Vedaxtt n»ed not n*cessarily be th» 
Vedanta krit There is no need fo' the UtmOmsatat ^ho is 
ptimarily interes'ed m ih* performance of sacnftves, to postulate a 
fundamental reality like God, commanding our worship and 
adoration He takes an tnteret' almost nbolh empirical and 
practical m discuss ons on the na'ii'e of th* divine It n argued 
that tk- gods are those who ate oS’eted oblations m the saenfi es 
and ihit there is no nccessiit to pursu” furth“r an> inquiri'S 
about them Our sole dot> is lo perform the various <a rifices 
correctly At a time when ritualism of this kind was dominant 
jn our land something which may be called a grarrmatieal 
definition of God was formula ed Many of you may I now 
that every \ejic vef*e is believed to have b»er spoken in praise 
of some cod or other there is a de alo for every mantra 
And the deintti was once defined as something, which is connoted 
by * word that being in the dative case, governed the formuls of 
obfition m the manlra 

The V rJSnim views the problem in an entirely different light. 
The petformtnee of sacrifices is secondary to considerations of 
overwhelming Importance su-h the na’ure and atiribu'es of 
Godhead and our duty to God and to the world In which our lot 
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It 18 in this way that we have to understand the close unity of 
t erne etween the Veda and the Vedanta The implications and 
presuppositions on which the Veda bases its praters and rites arc 
explained in the which, indeed, means literally the end 

or the aim of the Veda If our study of the Veda is sufficiently 
thorough and complete, if we study the question not merely as 
the Mtmamsaka does nor again only from the historical and 
cntica itandpoints, but include within the scope pf our survey the 
signi cance, purpose and philosophy of the various sacrifices 
preicri e , t en it will inevitably be seen that the knower of the 
Veda IS also the author of the Vedanta 


Himself et the author of the Sn Krishna 

ve^ probably dejtrea us to understand that He is amonp the 
aut^Mh”* Vedanta Tradition assigns the 

some d ‘'“'‘"I''* <0 VySsa Modern scholars feel 

omc difficulties m subscribing to this vietv We may, however, 
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on which thes h ^'d had a specific revelational literature, 
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generation to generation 
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lue! use j; J Ti'e ■°=c'hcr -he sacred 
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traduionally. from time immemorial and which, though it had 
little to do with sacrifices, had still a great deal to do with the 
religious life of the people This was all gathered together 
separately by Vya*a, and it became the Atharva veda Here we 
have a tough account of the way m which V^3'a is «ard to have 
arranged the Vedas Those who have an internal acquaintance with 
the subject will know that the arrangement of the V edas must have 
required on the part of VySsa a complete mastery of the contents 
of each of the four Vedas He must certainly have been a 
Veda vi/ And as Vyasa is also credited bv tradition to have been 
the founder of the school of philosophy and religion known as the 
Vedanta, we have some further support for the statement that the 
Veda vit and the Vedanta are both on® and the same 

Yet another point of interest is the suggestion made that 
Sri Krishna, by calling Himself Vedanta krtt, probably meant that 
there would be no Revelation after Him The term, * Vedanta’, 
literally means the end of the Vedas And interpreted m that 
sense, &ri Krishna must be understood to say that He was the 
maker of the end of the Vedas, that the Revelation was complete 
with the teaching that He pave This does not necessarily imply 
that succeeding ages would be dark without the light of Revelation, 
but It certainly means that the fullest account of the purpose of 
God and the duty of man may be found m the teachings of 
Sn Krishna The suggestion may also be taken note of, that, if 
Sri Krishna having been the knowerof the Veda, became also the 
author of the Vedanta, then It must be that the Vedanta is the 
culmination, the ripe fruit of the teachings of the Veda The 
Vedanta, m short, is the fulfilment of the Veda 

In the four ilokas that still remain to be discussed Sn Krishrja 
summarises all that we have been taught 'O far in this chapter 
The first of these reads as follows 

arRinl gfrIV sr i 

16 There are two purasbas m the world, the 
destructible and the indestructible The destructible 
{pumsha consists of) all beings, the indestructible 

one IS spoken of as being above the universe 
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and the other indestructible. AH the beings in the world, being 
subject to change, are destructible. The indestructible entity is 
the tnSyS-iakit of the Lord, the wonderful iMustve power or 
energy which is the cause of snmsSra and which keeps the world 
going. This power is eternal and indestructible, zssamsSrai^ 
beginningless and eternal. And it is kutasiha, because it is 
changeless like a mass of rocks and boulders that make up a 
mountain Or again, the term, * kutasiha*, may also mean 
something which manifest* Itself m various forms of illusion and 
deception. According to Madhv3ch3rya, all the beings of the 
world collectively may be spoken of as destructible, because 
each of them inhabits different bodies at different times. 
The unchangeable, indestructible entity is prakfUi. In whateier 
way we may understand the kshara and the akshara ptirusha, if i* 
evident that no analysis which has come only thus far can be 
complete Over and above matter and jmnd, the emancipated and 
the embodied soul, there t« something which lies at the basis of all 
existence And of this, Sci ICrishija now proceeds to sp''ak : 

17. But other (than these) is the Highest Pnrmba, 
called the Supreme Soul, who, as the eternal Lord, 
supports the three worlds, having entered them. 

The Vitama Purusha is different from th* kshara and the 
akshara puruaha, as neither of these latter can be spoken of as 
the ParamStman The soul, whether bound or free, cannot be 
called supreme It is always cjHed the jivatman , it i* the finite 
self, and it is inferior in power and prestige to ihe Supreme Soul 
The Supreme Being w called purusfta end a;m<rK, because He 
stands in the same relation to this universe of matter and mind as 
the iOui stands to its embodiment. He is the soul of the 
universe, because He pervades it, gives it unity and coherence, 
and sustains ic as the source and centre of ali power and en'tg}. 
And His support is not external but imeinal Having entered into 
the three worlds. He sustains them from within as the antaryt!,ntit, 
she inietnal conirollfr. His pervasion of the universe place* no 
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limitations on His power or freedom For He remains always tie 
transcendent Lord of the universe 

The significance of the word, * tfrtya’, in this iioka has given 
rue to some differences of opinion among the different schools 
of Vcdflfitic thought The controversies centre round the point 
How far and m what manner IS God different from the induidual 
souU Some held that the use of the word, ‘ anya here implies 
a sharp distinction between God, who is spoken of here, and the 
entities described m the previous \erse More particularly. It is 
maintained that God and the finite self are essentially different 
from each other Another view is that ne need not believe m any 
such fundamental distmstton between the two The soul and God 
are essentially alike but there is a difference, shall we say, of 
slate God is free from all limitations the soul suffers from a 
few of them And it ts this difference m condition which justifies 
the use of the word, ‘ attya ’ And this difference of opinion leads 
to a corresponding difference of opinion on the exact significance 
of the supremacy attributed to the Lord in the expression, 
* PeramStman' The three important schools of Vedanta ha\e 
their several views on this question, these being determined oy funda- 
mental philosophical positions taken m regard to the relation between 
God and the universe According as we regard the universe as an 
indescribable manifestation of the wonderful power of God, or as 
the embodiment «f God, or as the dominion of God , our ideas of 
divine supremacy will vary 

^ ll ^<2 ll 

18 Because I transcend the destructible (pumsba) 
and (am) also higher than the indestructible (pumsba)^ 
thcrciore am I celebrated in the world and in the Vtda 
■3S the Supreme Person 

StI Krishna now pro eeJs to explain why He is designated at 
the Uttama Purttsha, after having taught us the significance of the 
word, ‘ p7rai»i£»/;«a»» ’, in the last verse Emphasis was laid there 
on th- immanence of the Lord To be the soul of the universe. 
He must inimately interpenetrate It Now we are being told that 
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15 the supporter ind sustamer of everything in the worlds of matter 
and of mind It is stated here that one who knows what has been 
set forth above, knows all In other words, the implications of 
the position taken up yield a complete and satisfactory philo- 
sophical system 

To look on the soul as being superior to matter implies that 
matter is guided and prompted by the soul when the latter 
becomes associated with any physical embodiment All the 
processes of development and change and growth in the world 
cannot be fortuitous or haphazard , they must be the result of 
purposive direction and guidance from the principle of 
consciousness which, we have every reason to believe, is all 
pervading If the causal position in biological evolution assigned 
to variation in function, rather than variation in structure of the 
different organs of various forms of life, then the who’e proc'ss of 
universal evolution may be easily seen to be teleological It is of 
course, true that scientists are divided on the question as to 
whether variation in structure or variation in function is the cause 
of evolutional development The interdependence of variation in 
structure and variation m function m the life of organisms is fully 
recognised on all hands While it may not be possinle to 
pronounce a decisive opinion on the point at issue, it is op n to us 
to urge some considerations to show that the po ition of the 
Vedanta and the Sankhya is not fanciful or untenable Consider 
the question of formation of habits, for instance A hibit is said 
to be formed when an action which was once volun ary becomes 
involuntary This may well lead to a change in the structure of 
some physiological organ or other Here is an example of the way 
in which consciousness affects matter Facts like these hive led 
Indian thinkers to declare that the process of evolu ion is directed 
for the good of the soul In th“ opinion of the Sankhya 
phficTsaphfe* n’w cfnsncipsfeemof e.Ve jpfrfCff gvyjj' af 

evolution and this view w fully endorsed by the Ve The 

soul inprtsonedin matter, struggles to regain its freedom The 
ceaseless play ©f change that we sec all around us is the result of 
the attempts of the soul to liberate itself 

Now, let us picture to oorsolvee the entire universe of matter 
and mind as being the body ®f the Supreme Soul It will then be 
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circumstances whatever will he swerve from the path of abs«lute 
equality and unselfish altruism The expression, ‘ sarvabhavena\ 
has also been understood to mean that such a devotee will serve 
God m all manner of ways, by the various methods of worship 
ihat have b*en taught 

itRct i* \\ 

20 Thus, O sinless one, has this most secret 
science been taught by Me Knowing this, O Arjuna. 
one becomes wise and fulfills all duties 

You must have seen by now how 'he fifteenth chapter is a 
lengthy commentary on the last iloka of the fourteenth chapter 
At the same time it is also a summary of the great conclusions of 
the Vedonta The philosophic basis of the realities posited by 
the Vedonta is here expounded, and the metaphysical foundation 
for Its ethics is also clearly explained In this chapter a brief and 
synthetic survey of the teachings of the VedUnta is given as in no 
other The whole of the GitS is a iostra And this chapter in 
particular IS styled the most secret ioitra, because it deals with 
the mysteries of the philosophy of conduct Perhaps, my trans- 
lation of the word, 'iastra \ as ‘science’ is not quite accurate 
The word, ‘ /as/ra IS derived from the root, ios, to command 
Rostra 18 literally that which commands, and u is easy to see why 
the term has come to be applied largely to that which authorita 
lively imposes injunctions of conduct Nothing can impose rules 
of conduct on us with such authority as truth If one asks 
why a particular course of conduct is to be followed, the only 
satisfactory answer is that such a course of conduct and that 
alone is in consonance with truth 

Mmy European thinkers have discussed the ultimate basis for 
the authority which we all ascribe to ihe demands of imperative 
duty Like the imp'rious command of a despotic sovereign the 
call of duty has to be obeyed It is an order which exercises a 
compulsive forvC and often imposes on us a course of action 
which may seem to be against our immediate interests It bids 
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us not to he, even though by speaking the truth we ma^ suffer. 
Wherefrom does it derive this authority’ The only satisfactory 
answer is that duty is in consonance with truth, that is to say, 
with the real nature of things The command to lie, even though 
It may come to us at times with alt the power and prestige of self- 
interest, rests on shaky foundations It is invalidated by the 
fact that It IS not in consonance with the ultimate truth of things 
It is here that we can sea the advantage of philosophic investi 
gation, which has to rest the authority of doty not merely on the 
scriptures, but has to go further and show that the authority of the 
scriptures rtsts on the ultimate truth and reality of things Thus, 
that which gives us commandments on conduct is also the science 
relating to the ultimate truth of things Knowledge and conduct 
are in this manner indissolubly connected together To know the 
truth IS to know what is tight, and to know what is right is to 
know the nature of one’s duty 

If you have followed me so far, you will not 6nd it difficult to 
understand why Sri Krishna describes this chapter as 
‘ gtthyaiftmam iastram ’ It is the most secret iastra not in the 
sense that it is kept purposely hidden and taught only to a privileged 
few, but in the sense that ifs teachings are not easilv grasped To 
understand them, a trained mind must carafully analyse the 
phenomena of the world FeW of us have seen God but it appears 
to me rather foolish and impertinent to deny the txiNience of One 
who is the foundation and support and guide of all It is the 
difficulty of the undertaking that Sii Kfishija emphasises 

Whoever knows this is possessed of intelligence This 
instrument of knowledge has been given to us to understand what 
is most worthy of out attention It has not been given to us to 
change truth into untruth, or to show untruth as plausibl- truth 
It will have served its real purpose and fulfilled its true function 
only when it enables us to know the truth Only by knowing the 
truth can we justify tha existence of our intelligence Consc 
cjuently he alone can be called wise, discerning and intelligent, who 
knows the iiuth Knowledge of truth must also enable us to 
justify our lives, our \ery existence In other words, by knowing 
the truth, we earn the right to be called intelligent , and by the 
same token we ara compelled to order our life into consonance 
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with the knowledge that we have gained. When our life is thus 
regulated, nothing which we ought to do remains undone. All the 
duties that fall to our lot are duly performed ; we become 
free from sensuality and seldshness and devoted to 
a life of samatva and service, learning the truth, we justify 
out intelligence j by living nobly and unselfishly, we justify our 
very existence. 

As it is already late, please allow me to stop here for the 
present. 


CHAPTER XVr 
Ixvii 

Last time we concluded the fifteenth chapter, which goes by 
the name of Purxtihollama'yoga. Its theme is the great Puruaha, 
who IS the supreme ruler of everything that there is m the worlds 
of mind and matter. In a few striking phrases, YamunSchSrya 
sums up the chapter thus • 

m I I n 

In the fifteenth chapter, the Purushoilama is declared to be 
other than the soul which is m its state of pristine punty and 
freedom as well as the soul which is in association with prai^rt/t, 
as He pervades and sustains and exercises sovereign supremacy 
over them. 

You must have made out by now how a knowledge of God in 
the terms set forth above is equivalent to a knowledge of all that is 
worth knowing The distinction between prakriti ind purttsha, 
and that betweem these and God form the foundation of ail ethics 
and philosophy. The code of conduct that we have to follow Is 
no more than a statement, of the interrelations among these 
ultimate analytical postulates of human thought. All these are 
discussed here mote or less as a commentary on the last itoka of 
the fourteenth chapter, wherein Sri Krishna declares Himself to 
be the foundation and support of the visible universe, of the world 
of indestructible immortality, of the law of eternal righteousness 
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and of the supreme happiness which is attained by all those who 
reach the goal of salvation. The contrast that is referred to here 
between two worlds, one changing and therefore destructible, and 
the other changeless and eternal, is a contrast between mmd and 
matter* ai you must have made out from your knowledge of the 
teachings of the second chapter of the Gito The everlasting rule'’ 
of righteousness is declared to have God for its Praltshiha , that 
18, it depends on God for its obligatoriness Thu chapter derives 
Its importance mamly from its exposition of this theme 

Philosophers the world over have not yet ceased disputing 
over the foundations for the laws of ethics There is no agreement 
on the question What is the sanction behind the moral law ’ 
It u one thing to be told that a certain course of action is right, 
that i« to say, desirable from some points of view , but it is quite 
a difetent thing to understand that what is righ must be followed 
at all costs Why should one do the right and eschew the wrong ' 
Here is a question as interesting as diffiwult It is possible to prove 
that many of the rules of moraliiy observed by various 
communities lb various stages of civilisation are conducive to the 
good and happiness of the several communities among whom they 
are prevalent For example, it is an almost universal moral maxitn 
that one should always tell the truth There is no great difficulty 
in proving that, since we all have to live and move in soci-ty, ic is 
to the advantage of both ourselves and of iht communuy in which 
wa live never to tel] a he Circumstances may arise when telling 
an untruth may offer immediate advantages But lying one’s nay 
out of an embarrassing situation or lying with intent to deceive is 
always bad policy For one cannot keep up the game for long 
And when one is found out, the consoquenc's are suffici*oily 
deterrent In this way we may go about proving the usefulness of 
most moral Ians But no amount of skilful reasoning of this kmd 
can furni*h an answ er to th^ question Why is one compelled to 
do ihit which IS tight ’ The voice of duty comes to us with the 
force of an imperative command When one seeks to understand 
the sanction behind this so called categorical imperative, one is led 
to the conclusion that th*re is no satisfactory basis for the moral 
law, unless we gus it a dmne foundation It is only when we 
regard God as the foundation and support of the wotl Js of mind 
and matter as well as of the law of eternal nghteouiness, that 
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wt can understand how the moral law is ohhgatory and obedience 
to It compulsory. If you do not obey that law, you miss the 
chance of 6ndmg your own naiurat destiny 


You may remember In this connection our discussiqp on 
reconciling the freedom of the individual with the pre determination 
of the process of the universe by God The question arose when 
rve tried to understand the aifnificance of Sri Krishna’s stat^ent 
" Become merely an instrument in My hands, O Arjuni (XI ) 
The battle. Sri Krishna sa^s m effect, is not to be staved off by 
Arjuna’s sentimental obiecttons The guiding hand o ° 
brought the forces of history to this conflict, and individual 
responses to the situation cannot materially affect the general 
of events Those friends and kinsmen for whose possible death 
Arjuna mourns, are sure to die in the ensuing battle If Arjuna 
declines to flght and lays down his arms, he will incur the slur o 
failing to do an unpleasant duty Viewed against the background 

of the surging tides of history, we seem utterly insignificant , we 

are hlc* specks of dust floating on a flood It is t ot given to any 
one, however great, to alter the plan and purpose of God 


As I told you then, we may look upon the whole universe as a 
magnificent machine, directed and controlled by God It i* 
working towards a definite, well aimed purpose which is beyond 
our grasp We are all placed near that machine and compelled to 
relate ourselves to it in various ways These relations e 

characterised by either harmony or disharmony If we a just 
ourstU« haimoni.ush to the workrag of the mechtne. we fulfil 
the purpose of our lives If we choose to be rec.Icttrant, the plans 
of God are not hindered , we only succeed in contriving our own 
rum In the former case, we enjoy the pro .lege of becoming 
fellow workers with God though out contribution is insignihcant 
In the other case we become rebel, against Hi. author, ty, breakers 
of the moral law 


In this manner, we have to nt.ke our the existence of .he three 
great enttnes protr.t. or matter, purttsl.o or soul, and 
Purushoftomu or God The Porusltoltomo .. the Lord of the 
universe, the foundat.on and support of both proir.,. and 
furusho, and the basts on which the rel.ttons among these three 
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fire determined. Theie interrelation! make up what is spoken of 
as the moral law. They teach us a great deal about the manner in 
which the purnsha has to adjust himstlf in relation to prakTiti. 
And they tell us too about the right manner in which we may set 
about shaping our ideals. Our answer to the question whether it 
ii the pain and the pleasure that are associated with the body, 
which ought to determine the mandates and prohibitions of our 
moral code, is closely dependent on our view of the relation that 
subsists between the body and the soul. We prefer the interests 
of the soul to those of the body, only when we know that the spirit 
is more important than the flesh Take again the question of our 
relations with our fellow-men We have been repeatedly told 
that our conduct must be guided and controlled by the rule of 
equality; and it is easy to see that this rule is based on the view 
that the soul is more significant than the boJ\ Such differences 
as exist among the various beings in the universe are due to the 
material configurations of their physical frames All souls are 
alike, and if they are the enduring and pacts of all 

embodiments, it is reasonable to hold that the guiding rule of 
conduct should be based on their stnnlaritv rather than on the 
physical and physiological differences that separate them from one 
another 

You c^n now sre 1 ioa» the mandates and prohibitions of 
morality are derived from the interrelations among the three 
ultimate analytical postulates of philosophy, namely, matter, mind 
and God. In the fifreenth chapter, these interrelations are 
described We learn that prakfttt is subordinate to the pttruaha, 
who in turn is subordinate to God The Puruskoftama is the 
foundation alike of the universe of matter and the univer*e of 
mind , and being so, He defines their attributes and determines the 
relations that aubstit among them all. In oth'r words, H“ is also 
the foundation and support of the e\eriastmg law of righteousness 
and of the endless bliss of the emancipated The highest effort of 
all philosophy, then, ts to attempt to know Him in these terms; 
and such knowledge alone offers the best guidance for the proper 
determination of our conduct in life And it is for this reason 
that Stl Kjishija declares that He has taught the most secret of 
sciences in this chapter. The secret efthe basis of all morality is 
revealed to us here The word, ‘iOttra, as you know, means some 
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bindme tnactmcnt of U» which makes 

■reak of .n enactment as ilsatia, whll* s foundation 

the ic.ana obliBatory ° then all our 

of the universe and the sanction behtn f the richt course of 

difficulties in the matter of the determination of the risht 
conduct in life v’anish 

Throughout the GilS. Sri °, 5 ’a‘,|L'°without caring 

Ariuna the great importance of dome thereof 

for the consequences and without attac cuoueh but it 

Kules of conduct like this may be enun authority behind 

IS not quite so easy to establish th- sanction and authon y 

such rules Our natural ,, often confounded si ith 

advantageous to ourselves The go -mo « famous work, 

self-mterest I remember having Wh^Iustrates this tendency 
Socioi EvolH/iofi by B-niamin Ki , qj, of religion in social 

in a notable manner Writing of the function 

evolution Kidd discuss** the „ civilisation But his 

into the historical development of criticism He declares 

final conclusion on the subject invi e giving «n ultra 

that religion has helped aU see al be 

rational sanction to morality -,\e a satisfactory 

understood to maintain that our to furnish an 

sanction to moraiiiy and that Wh«m«ir 

authority which is beyond the juns ic lo condemned in 

not to our own interest the assertion is as rational as 

the presence of reason egois i 
altruistic self sacriBce is irrational 

.^T, ^ r,o nt of View may prove 
' 1 need not sat how ‘’‘*"®"°“i,Vfotilitt of reason can end oniy 

to be A tel g.on that rests ^ „ No thinking being 

,n Ihoughtless indiiference r„,on cannot criticise 

can submit to ant external aoin . „6cation in the inward 

and wbieb cannot find its „ be led bt authority, 

life of the spirit We can a. sa.d long ago we cannot 

but only it It IS truitwottliT ,„d ,t i. convenient as well 

always be veilfymg our re t ,u,horitt which Is ready at any 
as reasonable to of reason It is however quite a 

moment to pass the tes authority which 

d Herent thing lo demand 
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TMion may nevtr qutstion Aj has btan well laid • "To 
f«'h »"d reason, between 
same thmes ce^n ^ “ intelligence which rejects the 

or the violent s 'r P'an'ral unbelief 

moraLy teas" t"'’] ” " “ '>>' "f 

credentu’ls It ^ to Judge its 

a right to set reason at LVa'ne'e"”"" Pt°re to reason 

appr«it!l'on '^of'n "ason is understood as an 

lnteres.s,^.f,f„;^„l“-- °f balancing condieung 
between the demand. .-If ' '^ence Ihe apparent conflict 
can be resolved only when rea'""'^"' °”n *' morality 

on all the facts of -rhe car V 'o pass its Judgment 

ultimately identical wifh cif. SooJ w 

necesjary spiritual and ,-►^'1 

bondage of matter and m Subject to the 

not have any adequate conc»m** of a boundless egotism, we do 
revealed to the sanctified spirit Our^lffi ^b'^h may be 
the illusions of sense that wf- f..t . completely under 

If our bondage to these illuci ^ our kinship with God 

bistory of mankind had ever ns^’h,;’ no one in the 

would be a dream, a hypothem” " Jh r” religion 

dust and the shadow of us A ' •* “ worm In the 

inspired sages and seers have “* “ matter of fact, 

impress upon us truths »k . ^ again come forward to 

There IS nothing mys.er ah”' T''‘ h-e Ignored 

through .he nee=s”r!"°“’ f a°"' j"’'" '"t"" wc, too, go 

in their fulness discipline, we may also realise them 

■Pimual exper?eVe.'""ThT presTn"'’' T drmsnds of our 

our sense of freedom of wihand m' '“"’rience wi.hin us and 
the exi.ience of a power I h " ,." ' '"dica.e ro u. 

The praenee of can lead C, 't 'Igliteuusness 

•oviadJ.., wherein the real,,, "“"derful experience of 

rnsnifesirou. w, then lealn [„ it m.de 

•upremaev of .he "■=>- of Ins.gh. ,h. 

Pnis.cil embodiment And from 
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that It la an easy step to arrive at the °hsa^ed the rate 

.ervtce. Some peraeterlnC josma may even be 

experience of Ood-reallaatlon. when the ™ « 

univetae wili stand revealed. Experiences i e 

to ua the trutha on which the lawa of ''Wc”" „^:::t„dSpI.ne 
not be the possesiion of all, bat the req saces of 

wdi enable ua to realise them J^^L^fand free 

Ufamslmds declare that, when the Hebt of Truth 

ourselvea from all perturbations an p J Brihad^riinfa!"’ 

will burst on ua in all its tcome oulet, 

upan.sh.d- "He who the self in the Self, 

subdued, satisfied, patient and col , , he overcomes 

see. all in the Self . ■ Evil does not overcome h m, he ov^^^ 

all evil Evil does not burn him. becomes the true 

evil, free from spots, free from doubt, he becomes 

Brilhmatta^” (Iv. 4 23) 

it IS now possible for ua m d^ ;Hich cour« oj^ «^on^ls 
right and which W wrong wh is the support, 

everlasting rule of nghteousnes , ,ntereas if we understand 

eannot be rtght For tt ta no. m our Hot eertamlv 

theae aright After ail, what ** “h gj, end, 

the pleasures, such as they ace. o diieontented The end 

they cloy and satiate, they ma peculiarly unique 

and aim of life must be the has obtained 

happiness which is the portion o unmixed bliss 

deliverance from the bon age o emancipated soul i’ 

which constitutes the very na jnatcrial bondage, can have 

something of which we, in t I that the yogt« m the state o 

no adequate conception -wrav frora the outer wot 

when he tu.n. bis mmd ^ he ta 

concentrates himself upon himself, hts own 

entirely obhv.ous of the »'>'« "^“/“Ueded exper.enc of *= 
reality as a conscious being principle of 

yog.ns declare rhar rhe g'’„„cmou.lv increawd m^th.r 

perceive, think and teas , trance In a wa^, n 

condition of peculiar untrue, f°'‘ u the 

how such a statement rhe nund. the greater s the 

that the greater the eoncen.ta.^ „„derstand, and the greater 

power of the intellec 
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senses to perceive Nothing so weakens the 
roncel’i and Intensely 
external wo ^ *° ** completely oblivious of the 

be at the b i! expect the powers of our consciousness to 

have ners tl'^ b"',. Th's « >he most that we can say, as men who 
have not had the ilium, nmg experience of the 

distinctive'^ w’ ‘^aeatiption of the state of sautddht and the 
litetatur' ' “ fnnnd ,n Sanskrit 

aaid to be alt* e us to have some idea of the sMiftn which is 
more m mw ; '' "" '">a”«Psted soul And surely it ,s 

rather than u afr^r the attainment of this sukha 

path of «/. . j * comprehensive sense, leads us to the 

ultimatelv”*'^* u**^u*^^ Reason and morality do not clash 
If wTehoose?h !" = '>' 8 '’" ■"J “ lower good, 

.hen tt no^^ b ..-nnsbie We are 

ai this aikaitt h ta interests erroneously So then 

the means for u ^ ** summum 6 o, ,11,11 of our lives and as 

ealilTseeUw a"k’„:'rdre'cf ih."’';'”' 1 7 ^—’ 

who IS the fotindariex J nature of the Parama purutha, 

knowladce of the " support of both these, is equivalent to a 

.he film*'*' “?•* a-’ - ^hv 

..hies, .. called ihe most secret oltete" 

choice be'twten a'h'i"her°and*'7'''''” ''’J"' °ff"'d a 

the former It is not that* s'ways prefer 

80od. and hV uZl V, "<>» know which is the higher 

preference to the higher 'the f 7 

we choose the worse Th.. " ^ ^"0^*ng the better, 

been answered I b-i ‘lucstion why this should be so has 
remember the staternenT'm,!?,. eif chapter You may 

veil or blinding wall to so j *rem that prakntt acts as a 

P s;r: i"" " of - some 

tn the latter case The same o fo^nier case and t/aiti 

in the sixteenth chapter but from' "i. ff consideration 

pier, but from a different standpoint 

—.di ':r°,:.,rbuTha"e'f„ 

tudy the question from the 
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point of VITO of tlm .ndtavout nwdt by »h' 

of righteousness which is established tn Go \X?hv is it 

^natweha\eto frame for our consideration is this , qj? 

some follow the rule of righteousness, while one 
I'e reason for this difference appears to he 
^2pacu\ of individuals It is within our . gre born 

orn With different capacities and endowments, t a others lU 

''ue and others foolish, that some are born stron , -ood 
^ -.1 , , . ,U-,t some are Dorn b 


orn With different capacities and endowments, t a others lU 

''ue and others foolish, that some .g born good 

Weak, and, what is more Important, that some jhc 

and others evil »nd vinnns While all ho les .,.,rAR are 


and others evil and vicious While all bt> j .features are 

same prahriit and all souls arcahhe.al em ® j^^g^j^jned by 
different from one another These differences ygivg its final 

'ji' of each individual soul endeavourmS^^^^^^^ ^ 

destiny The soul in the condition oenal disciplm^ 

imagined to be in a prison house, undergoing house is not 

the reforming power of the disciphu* o undergo a course of 

aufiicient the soul is sent on to another jai • - j lawbreakers 

further discipline Now ju«t a* ’here ye co 

On whom the discipline of the pn*®'' oenitent ‘ jail birds 

thedya.redeff-ct-we have »" ^e ud of impenU 

there are souls which persist 'o m consequence keep o® 

ntdamed Ian of nahteouineas ” J another 

passing from one prison house of ^ does 

In other words, the discipline of the -fU rnanner 

Uot act in the same manner m embodiment has ® P 

in which this discipline in any P® determines to a large ® 
an individual soul to make itself " , soul is to be pu 

ihe nature of the new prison into ^ prisoyr xn i 

Every embodied being is and very probably 

convict has been in many cells « understood, you 

many other cells hereafter If j be anothy m r P 

see why one embodied b-ng The b-toy of eyh 

physical, intellectual and karf»a 1 l a-ojher 

ca.e,S3pee.6eand par-uUe 

embodied being ^ difference m ^^b^jied being and 

of w" "%ce phvrtcal, .n.elleceual and 

another These di ere 
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are transmitted through heredity and othe^ 


IS not difficult to see now why prakrtti acts as Ssuri m 
some cases and as daivi in others, and why some men are naturally 
ispose to obey the law of righteousness while others are not so 
me me hen individual tendencies are thus conflicting, we 
eannot entire y rely on our judgment and reason as infallible 
^idesforour conduct in hfe And so. in the last of the 
wt, apter, Sri Krishija tells us distinctly that, in settling 

oug t to e one and what ought not to be done, the iastra 
1 our aut otity If we leave men to follow their own impuhes 
most of them would work out th*ir own ruin 
realic*?^ analysis, the practice of yoga leading on to sslf- 

L ”o»h'«e object of attainment for 

But tViA * righteousness is the m-ans for its attainment 

Pleamra, nf thl, world and the eatiafaction of the sense, 

and eaTOMi of **”“''‘* I*”' ■otality on the changing whim, ' 

ha, striven rn democratic spirit of the modern age 

X“e of r"”’ ml' ""P»t'»"« of.h, individual at the 

°oZ7,h Z ‘I"', - endeavour to imnce on 

IS nothinp mo " morality It is argued that society 

cannot "ct T.ll " ' “nd .ha, ,t 

rnota” /of a? “f The 

based nn tK- ^ Particular p*riod, they sav, i* 

socirti Th/r"'"' <>f 'be dominint group m that 

Imn/rLtTL, ""'b'nthi, v.rw bu, „ ,gn„., the 
but somrihmo j “"'bmctical sum of mJividuil, 

who, r ha. ; b, i.srlf Soc,-., a 

that arc recognised mdividuality and power of it, own, 

founders of relicmn * and legislators, reformers and 

authority which no mj.vijusll'" '■“’="'"‘1 that .ocirn has an 
of thk auihontv m “■*1 can have So-netimes th" exercise 
whole the amhorin If entireli reason ible bul on lii- 

ot .ocaal group, and the trajiilou, tha, rhe, 

Ihd 
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have successfully imposed on successive generations, have 
encouraged progress and civilisation There is such a 
soaal experience apart from the experience of individuals. Tftt 
problems that every headstrong youth desires to solve in his 
own way. have all been met and solved in the past , and in the 
interests of social harmony, it is essential that men should not 
be left to their own devices in regulating their conduct At 
every moment of our lives, the influence of authority unobtrusively 
mtulds our feelings, our aspirations and our beliefs 


“ W. must not fot(!ot.” says Balfour, “ that it is authotity 
ralhtr than tea, on, to which, in the mam, we owe not religion 
merely, but ethics and politics , that it is authority whic supp les 
us with essential elements in the premises of science , that it is 
authontv, rather than reason, which lays deep the foundations 
ot social hfe, that tt ts authority, rather than reason, which 
cements its supetstruclute ’’ And he concludes that our 
supenonty to the bfu»e creation lies not so much in our 
capacity of convincing and b»ing convinced by the exercise o 
reasomnE as in our cap«city of nfluencin? and b mg m 
by the exercise of authority We may if we please, amend this 
by saying that our superiority to the brute creation cons sts m 
our intelligently surrendering ourselves to trustworthy aut ort y 
The fact, nevertheless, remains that human life has been mou 
in the past and will be moulded in the future by socia au * 

that morality rests upon it, that the foundations o t e sta e 
laid upon it 

It 1, legitimate to ask Whence doe, 
authorityl Ulciniately, this is not far di crent r 

Whence doe, the “eatest th 

may be given in the words o 

Europe-that we have to loo h of 

The society which “"P* ^„,h„„,a„ve in th. determination 
iighteousness 1, prafmna » embodiment of the 

of conduct, inasmuch as 

will of God and “'”™ .ppreciation of out interests, 

mercies of our own reaso j 

we are sure j„n„B the course of out study of the 

now will become c 
iixteenth chanter An 
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law '^Ptcled of us if wo sincorely follow tho 

riShleousness, is fi,st describod m Ao follow.nj SMas = 

^ STtAtH " I >1 

m|?r^!^sre<anaiip^felTWTjr I 

^ irr^ gtcaigrfu n n n 

fiT^ ?7tar«nniR7r wrcr ii % ri 

Sri KRISHNA SAID 

“'nt to the' hfc ”of o'h’i'’^’ *1™ continued attach- 
ccstraint. and worshm so «>f 

sinceritv, ™"‘’ip. study of the penance^ and 

from anser, renunefanon OMr'f^i’ '‘^•^f“lncsr. freedom 
compassion towards ^a/lf aversion to slander, 

gentleness, modesty and stea^ncss" avarice, 

geedom from ’rrea?hJ^'7jck'"of^''’ 

O Arjuna. arc his who .J k ^ 'elf conceit.— fthcscj 
the gods ’ “ •>®rn to inherit the wealth of 

"Hi* inlieritors of d 

^nh the capacjty to follow thoje who are endowed 

bJe3»ed with the vision which r«Bhteou»nesi and are 

'■'° .he hrai. of "-a* and .ers 

«ctcd as tie revealer of the D,/ Prakfit, has 

from fear We ha are stated 

cau,„ of fear m the discussed the nature 

•w.rr, f..r "he of 

looog .omclh.n, which ," 'i, P.o.Peet of our 

e«^r,cnc ,„5 «o™c,h,„j V ">• or of oor 

h^o'. the pnncipl,, Jf «Ar,j„ or diijsrersblc to ui 

■hove m,„ de".,7L?‘“ -hoold rl.e 

and ave,.,„„ ,„j 
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opposites To dvondvaiita, there is nothing which is priya or 
tiprtya Hence to acquire fearlessness, one must be a 
dvandvatHa 


This may be achieved if there is sattva samitiddht — a term 
which requires some explanation It has been interpreted to mean 
purity of the heart, but it appears to me that something slightly 
different i$ meant here You all know that Hinduism has made 
elaborate regulations about food Partly, no doubt, this must 
have been due to the common tendency of early religions to regard 
eating as a sacrament and to invest commensality with a religious 
significance In part, however, this was also due to the idea that 
the nature of the food that we eat affects us, not merely physically, 
but naorally and mentally ai well There is a passage in the 
C/ifc5ndog>o I/pamsfttfrf (mi 26 2) which states that the purity of 
the food that we eat determines the purity of our physical 
constitution and that this in turn determines the strength and 
power of our SMiTi/t Ordinarilv of course the term, 
stands for memory, but in this pariiculir text it must be 
understood as referring to all the pow rs of our soul—will, 
tntelligence and wisdom 


It is not very difficult to see why such a view was held It is 
l^nown to you all that certain substances, when eaten or drunk, 
produce a marked effect on our mental and moral tendencies 
Alcohol, for instance, debilitates our understanding and undermines 
our sense of moral roaponstbility The effects of opium and other 
powerful narcotics are also well known There are certain drugs, 
which are capable of producing insanity if given in suffi lently large 
doses and for a sufficiently long period Years ago when I «as a 
student in the Medical College, I remember '' j”>“r Professor of 
■ Anatomy once traced the mental and ap.r.tnal d, (Terences between 
herb.vorou.ande,rmvorou. an.mal. to the nature of the fond 
, , Tf n Mcer and imprison it in a cage we 

eaten by them If we „„„„„ ,„d 

always find .GSo left free m the nujsrofan 

thuher On , he corner, where there ,s 

ewtensne field loves to s.r find del, gh, ,n qu.et 

a httle mire, ,t w.ll Professor told u, and they are 

more .^“rn any m.ervemng eeample, we can thmh of 
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con.H?.* «om-tIiini to do w.th the 

in store °Tr ° ®tid With the energy which the body hsj 

the nnne^r roay a o be argued that, as between the vegetarian and 
amount differences exist, ba«ed on the 

into am **vcrally expend to comert their food 

enert-v *'ssu» It may be urged that a greater amount of 
Into tliA convert veg-tarian than non vegetarian food 

disnlil T"" eater, having at h.s 

more In 1 aniount of spontaneous physical energy, will be 

Srdle n"ot ^han the vegetamn All 

The WA«t ^ vegetarian diet is weakening or debilitating 

in the r recognise, after the victories of the Japanese 

immunitv'avai *8»inst Russia, that vegetarian diet offers 
endurance \h* f diseases and confers great powers of 

that the natnr *r *bat I Jiave placed before you tend to show 
constitution ® eat determines our physiologi al 

declaration ample evidence in support of the 

PUtrJZ jLu" If our praknt, .s 

and Will hain "*^^^^t«n(»peram»nt is of the desired kind 

and will help us to follow the law of righteousness 

to b='tTOtrm°dISt"ve"! 'd"' "popitlst'l considered 

4':r„o“::rdS"b;"i'tTT‘'^^ ■■ 

complete answer rr. ,u ^ ^ ® 

the answer When oL '"',!*’ "”'1 

*hfeofseIfi«h j P*'°Pcnsities are not in favour of 

aen»u3l.t>. but are such as may help u* m 
^eX rhen f'r""'” -If restraint and self 

Wisdom If m capacity to live the life of philosophic 

whethTr he s a ' °f ever> individual. 

grow." ',e „d Z'"”" T- " “‘J “'J"- 

™ore ZZ:. ' WohTT V” 

spirit sssetts itself and _ ■" 'he vigour of the bod) , the 

and self^,cri6ce NW ’ ” hfe of self res taint 

here, it may be argued’ ih t reasoning oul'ined 

Iifeofe„„.,mpl.. r ,, ^ '° '■ege.atian d,=. and the 

may be made ou- f," ’V" ""'•"C” That this is no. so 

from the vic.or.e, of Japan over Russia 
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Dana is not mere giving of gifts, but tbe spiritual impulse that 
IS behind every act ^of cha-ity and generosity Danta is se 
restraint, the power to tame the tiger and the ape within us 
Yajna IS worship When we rise above the promptings ot 
pleasure and pain and lead a life of philosophic thought, 
and service, when we practise dSna and rfoma, then we wi e 
naturally led to worship the God who is the foundauon of the law 
of righteousness that we have to follow By s^adhya\a i* meant 
the study of the Verfas Adhyaya is the process of learning t^he 
Vedas by reciting the hymns in the manner id which the teac er 
chants them SvSdhyaya »s repeating the sacred hymns by 
after learning them from the SchSrya, something very muc re 
what the students call * learning by heart ’ I think however, t at 
the word is used here in a more comprehensive sense to indicate 
also serious «tudy and independent thoucht on the problems o 
life that are discussed in the scriptures Ttpas is the conquest of 
the self, the mortification of the flesh as they call it Danta is the 
power to tame the wild beast within us, is the process y 

which ih animal is tamed Fa tin<» exposure hard work, 
continuous thought and med tat r*n these and others constitute 
which IS the process by which we can make pleasure cease 
to be pleasure and pam cease to be pain i* 

agreement between the outer act and the inner thought 


It IS hardly necessar) to say that the law 
requite, that we shquld practise “ n 

.nfltet no tntuttes on other, and .bar we “‘arL 

asatnstnone Anger ts ih.s («4rod/.«) clearly 

and mjure other, and frecdo with merely 

essential It also follows wrongdoing, but that we 

keeping ourselves aloof from ,^rvice Day a has been defined 

should also '"■'‘■"['.n.rbd.rvrolooka, the m.,er, of others 

by a commentator as the m goes without «av ing that 

the desire to nd theworl law of righteousness 

scandal mongenno is incon their souls Indeed, 

and must be given up bv a occurring m this verse, has been 

the expression, ‘ apa* from spreading scandals, but 

glossed to mean "Vj^Jeh speech as will cause trouble to others 
also the giving up of ® ^^,^55 and steadiness as will save us from 
AMupHafitis such 
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■> ='‘° another readme, 

’wiT'i!'^^ “Iso means practically the same thing 
freedom from fi ** " mentioned m this stanza, means 

rllateTo Wh te understnod to 

ItLt a d ' dtattnetton between 

ficHe^neis af ‘o 'Ws. ihst freedom from 

cf.hehrmn^:VLT™“^rL7.IZs""“''’^ 

which w'need^d a little is the readiness to renounce 

described manv^i " evenness of disposition which has been 

“etZe’ls Ti’af " 

to understand it 'Vf “of'ness but it is preferable 

modesty and the sense 

the sense of shame fe!t bv tb°"'' 

which IS Dres»nt II ^ wrongdoer is different from that 
former » the result of 

opinion Tile latter which judgment passed by public 

moulds and guides Conduct ^ thereof, 

the sense of Tnh^ir hterally Figuratively, it is used in 

heroic nlen of genius o'^TVe^*^' POwer which is possessed by 
endowment Such men ar magnificent natural 

-d exemplars of humam^^^ Tth" T'" 

men have done imitate th 

An ideal teacherifboanr/""^^^^^^^ " well as them defects 
whatever is good m his A **o disciples to follow only 

thehveaofgVatmen 'J’- -y be in 

because they were . j , * *he less slips and faults, 

however the splendour "and' ^ whole, 

capable of revealing ,o u, Z divine and are 

Ecniu, .nwho,e p%Irn ' u .hr. light of 

Insignificant hke the "* imperfections become 

1 . pa„„c5 focgiveZ’ ‘l, l!"' f,’’’'"'*""'' 'he mn 
while akrotfha is m-rcK th« . * "** pointed out that, 

rely the suppression of the internal disturbance 
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arising out of asts that provoke to anger, ItshamB is the 
maintenance of an attitude of calm friendliness even while 
unfriendly acts are being done DhTtU is the power of will, the 
quality of decision Saucha is cleanliness of body and mmd 
Adroha is freedom from that vilest of all sins, treachery 
Naiim3mtS is humility, absence of vanity, freedom from the 
tendency to think too much of oneself 

In relation to the person who Is so nobly born as to inherit 
datvi sampat, there Is this fund of good attnbutes Even as 
intellectual capacity and physical vigour are matters of heredity 
and endowment, moral worth Is also to a large extent determined 
by birth and inheritance While some men are born to inherit 
the wealth of the gods, there arc others who ate denied this legacy 
Of these inheritors of diabolical wealth, Sri Kfishpa now proceeds 
to speak We may, however, postpone consideration of the 
question till next week and stop here for the present 

ix> Hi 

The de\as and the <isMras have figured largely in Hindu 
mythology The forraer ate the powers of light, the latter are 
spirits of glooca and darkaets In the Vpantshads, they assumed 
a figurative significance nie d*vas and the axuras typified 
respectively the good and evil propensities in us It is obvious 
thji Sri Kriihtja is using these terms in a very similar aense in the 
C«i<J The dexas Sri RSminuja says, are those who follow the 
commands of God and by the same token, the astiras are those 
who rebel against the authority of God and fall to render due 
obedience to tht law of righteousnass promulgated by Him 
ty nif xatnpat is, therafore that moral andowenent which helps us 
to lead 3 life that I5 is harmony with the will of God while dutrl 
sampat is such a fund of inhented qualities as leads us lato 
wrongdoing Last wsck, we studied Sri JCflshpa’s description of 
the noble wetUh of divine endowment The stan-as wuh which 
we have to begin our work to-day, deal with the qualities that are 
dsxrl or demoniacal 
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^ • <o -• S •• w II 

harshness and'’ignMjn““’,L^,*f‘™“'“ ““d anger and also 
inherit demoniacal wealth, O Arjuna'° *“ 


hauteur, arrogance j Darpaa 

what one hires ’ Bv ■ IT® *” °"' '* ’"“S-enongh to do 

complacent faith m on^. „ self-eonceit, a 

and abh,ma„a may seem importance Darpa 

that may be noted The Up* oymous, but there is a distinction 

too much of oneself) th* /^ ** *‘^“'''^**"* *° (thinking 

the calm conviction of If feeling of nonchalance, 

«timate of ones ab.lmeT Td '' of too high an 

criticism and opposition are Under its influence, 

naught When both darJLf^^ "««ints nre set at 

the inevitable outcome^ J*‘^J>bh,ma„a are present, dambha is 
rudeness. har.hne«fo^vfn^^ » anger, and 


of you may wonder^'Jvhv^Ih endowment Some 

ate fewer than the daivt a * ‘**'"'* flnahties that are mentioned, 
Ptes-nily elaborates unrhe^f' 'he fact that Sit Krishna 
up to these teitdences i, ' conduct of those vsho act 

enumerated here ate more ,1,”°™,^"''"'' 'ha' the vices 

™.ue. d"^:tVtr.hrh:s7mL°";rr™''"'‘ 


“eapacity to hJe^hfV!,?”^" endowed tilth 

u'hets with a pronou tced M T ""‘h“ ““d "'f restraint, and 
selfishness and sensualit\ * bfe characterised by 

we to condu t ourselves ' Ir oa'uraljy arises Hoiv are 

that we are born with definite i f«« 

‘responsible h i r *coJencies does not render us 
7 a use those tendenei* choose the manner In 

luds'd We are not to "lu ,'u ' '“i'’'’ 'ho.ee we shall be 
1 lace ourseli e, enurel, u„ J "“J resistance and to 

.mpulses It „at, are to obi „ 1”“’' s' '"sttnets and 

'oobe, hleher than their untutored 
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instincts and impulses, they would be prone to lead a life of 
sensual pleasure rather than one of wisdom and self-restraint In 
the first fifteen chapters of the Gifo, the mferionty of a life of 
selfishness and sensuality to a life of samaiva and service has 
been elaborately demonstrated It must, therefore, be plain to 
you that dotvt qualities are to be nurtured and cultivated, while 
the ffsuri ones are to be suppressed and conquered Sri Krishna 
distinctly informs us in the next verse what would happen to us if 
we allow ourselves to be guided entirely by our natural instincts 
and impulses, both when they happesi to be divine and when they 
are demoniacal 

^ hctt i 

*iT VnriinmrtrfH ii t* n 

5 The heritage of the gods is deemed to be (the 
means) for deliverance, that of the demons for bondage 
Gne\c not, O Arjuna, for >ou are born to inherit the 
ucalth of the gods 

The di\ine v-ealth of moral enHotv-nent is c ilcul tteJ to lead 
us on ro final release, nhile the fund of diabolical artributei tends 
to s rcnglhen our bondage These tendencies with which w* are 
born, are, of course, the result of our past i^arma They tend to 
colour our life and shape our character But it must always be 
remembered that the soul can never escape its moral responsibility 
and that it is e\er possible for us to nse above or fall b*Iow 
our inherited endowment Even a man of the asuri type may see 
the error of his ways and set his face towards light When 
fin Kfishpa di\ id's mankind roughly into two classes, and 

3snri, He IS r'cording a fact of observation It is not His 
intention to teach that th* inheritors of datii sampat alone are 
clicible for salvation aad that others are doomed to eternal 
preJition “Here", He says in effect, “are desirable charac- 
teristics and here ate undesirable traits If you are naturally 
eidoned with these uplifting qualities, cultivate them and 
encouragelheir influence, ao that you may be led on to deliverance 
fromsams^ra If, however, it it your misfortune to be cursed 
with unlovely atinbutet, fry to raforra yourself” Understood In 
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effort k'll* ^11 mcenttv. to moral 

At.oiVtharh'rol’I'e'’”'. k^e definitely a„ure, 

Sr. Kr,A,a ^orl’ M 

toward* war In Hm ^ tJ***Pprove* of Arjuna's attitude 
constitute a clear r 1 retire from the battlefield will 

Arena's attitude we 

there u no lack 0^0 t*h«nd his refucal to fight, 

duty He is all the ^‘^''S'hility. no sense of indifference to 
only anxious to Irnonr conscious of his duty, h- is 

moment He is mvolverT ** '* prop-r duty is at the 

of duties He feels thar'l!^ ^har,na sankata faced b> a conflict 
War as a toldier wh^ k */* bound to fight in the 

« .h. «m. r!L .L h ' - 

•laughter of those tt horn k cruelty of war th* usel-ss 

and wide spread social confn^**^i!* State 

leave in its wake Pui a-j that every major war is bound to 
have their toots we musr ^eH “P >n Rim, and these 

Interests of the self for fk- ^1*^®*”'** 'f' a desire to sacrifice the 
things Not for the sovcre'gntv «fl 

to kill his own kith and km Tr >• h- prepared 

Arjuna ,s tossed on the wave, of^d w 

on he suffers the pangty^tpam to come to an> 

the first chapter that one '^who to you during our study of 

superior to one who is m-r ff ' * " conflict of dunes is morally 

former I, anxious to dischaJ.^t'”! '■f'luty The 

■o decides, ha. , he r, h! c "L f' hot unable 
"Ituaiion IS h- m,; ovcrLom''.“"l,'° “ ''cohloom' 

a*d''"*r does not care for h ^ ''’decision and remain 

»"d of h- dnrel^rd n" u""'”'"" f’ehh-rately 

perform rs hat ., recognired lo £. ^ f hlnw.llmcness lo 

hit'll Anuna IS so intcnseh°T* 

hh duly rha, he doe. 'he Performance of 

"tong manner If h- „ capable 'hat tiuty in any 

> conBic. of d„ ,e, „ ° ["''"S '="....ly and alncerely 

hia readmes. ,o carry ou- hi. 
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'T ?fNr =rrRr =t «tc^ „ a „ 

timitti Nor°rm^ri£'7°” pravrttti nor 

conduct, 

o^IifekoownbyThenll^r’T^^***®'”” two different ways 

The former II the Jif^ rtf mvrtttfntSrga. 

P*th of renunciation achievement, the latter is the 

When imperfectly undetitoS^T*"' ^<^str^s enjoin both 

mutually contradictofv «»vr»m appear to be 

true significance and ** «'®cult to understand their 

hence, 6rl Krishna'^ *k ^ ^®®®nciIiation between them And 

with ahowme h®w th* '*]•** *” **** mamly concerned 

“'ll W r,conc.l,d ,‘h /77' 7* .chievemm. mar 
«elf surrender Ariuna's a renunciation and true 

opposition that he MW 

renunciation He thousht **** *i!* f* ‘P'"* 

*nd asceticism was of renunciation 

I»th,. .e„,^, o7cL'rr' ■“ I'f' of action and achier.ment 
and -bat 7',^"'’" -ba.ittnrt,,,, -a, 

^suft characteristic fn# »k ‘^'"eless, this ignorance is not an 
ainc.ro ,n hi, con.,Jera„o„",^f°T -a, rarna,t and 
anxious to learn the truth Tk ' *"* Question and was eager and 
people ahour thi« ou-sr ' ‘Snorance ef the cswri type of 
Thar^do no, era ,h/<, -'fo' 'J"orance 

truthfulness arc not body and mind, regulated conduct and 

■Jatpest layers of Th.se qurhuy, constitute the 

moral life has to be built r?k‘°"r the edifice of one's 

he no moral life w.rth i *"** 5°^‘‘'^aQon is wanting, there will 
connectlo* the story that I'roM* ° remember in this 

ofaheedlesssmnerwhott.s refor" ‘j k°"' of ©uf former classes 
from him a promlte nevar to t II " teacher who extracted 

“ftvety rule of eoadu" SL* '“a Ttulhfulnet. 1, at the ba.l. 

"gul.ted conduct, not purity of mo?"' !’ ""'bfulness, not 

And for thi. reason, the laT f ^ ''fe !■ wteclted, 

'«>= of these essential virtue. I. brought 
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to out notice »t the ver> commencement of Sn Krishna’* 
description of the 3sura sarga 

II C li 

8 They say **The umvcrse (is) unreal, withont 
any basis, tvithout any God, produced without any relation 
between an antecedent cause and a subsequent effect, and 
intended for the satisfaction of desire What else (is) 
necessary to account for it 

Here is a description of the philosophic outlook ofp*rsons of 
the dcmontscal t^pe The^ refuse to recognise the reality of the 
universe. Nothing is real to them except their otvn desires To 
believe in the rctUty of a universe is to recognise the necessity 
for establishing ethical relations with it, and tha' is the last 
thing the) nant to do B^ine unreal, it has no bails and no 
God It follows that the universe need obe) no Ian oFcausalit) 

A fortuitous concourse of atoms broueht inio existence by 
chance, the unnerte need not be understood by us to have 
an) purpose other than the satisfaction of our desires 

We mt) no*e in passing that the expression, ' a^aras/iara 
sam&/ii7/am,’ has guen rise to some diScult) n interpretation It 
has been taken to mean ‘not produced by mutual union (of the 
sexes)’ Along with iim aM>ar, it ma) be construed thus 
'* What else is produced without mutual union ’ ’ The answer to 
this rhetorical question is palpably in th» negative We arc, 
therefore, to regard the astiri philosoph) as hoUing that sexual 
passion IS the onl) cause of the univerie I prefer however, to 
think that a characteri<ttc philosophic pisition held by the 
ChirvSkas and other secularises is outlin'd here If )ou believe 
that the univer<e is real and sustain'd and supported b) one who 
is us Lord, then you can see that the law of causation reigns 
supreme in the universe Cod willed, and ih“ universe came into 
existence It is regulated by the laws ordained b) Him for that 
purpos* This, in abort, is the th-tstis position Th- atheist does 
not believe in a God and will say that the universe came into 
existence a-.ideatill) He do'* not beli'v e in a final cause whuh 
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retort thaUhe*univer!c'w's”lI°'^ 

««d experience muit I, for »I1 of us to see 

-■vets. .. un'ereren/TKil!”-"- answer that the 

into existence in .c^o^IT ^praUsMha It did not come 

Eovernedby 'iy 'uchtT' “ 

unsupported Lordless” universe is unreaL 

adequate and’iceountabiroaute°“®K' »'i‘li°“> 

may be the Dhiln«n.^t.< i . ** its purpose ^ Whatever 

the universe, our exnen the birth and progress of 

some kind It may be a *^''*^* K* * there is a universe of 

or unreal Still it U j^*''**''**'® phantasmagoria, it may be real 

enquire what object 11 there, it is legitimate to 

people tee no use for it •vt.. . *** existence The asurJ type of 
their own dtsires TT,-.. f * * iPeans for the satisfaction of 

beasts of the field 'Poral level js not much above that of ihe 

":5rf =rerf.TrAx5,3^,i , 

g Wrt, ^>,r5tfrt II ^ II 

r^can minded, and”as^n<^''^' ji*^ souls, become 

the destruction of the universe ^^tccly harmful deeds to 

In the position of the m,» i 

>oy room left for the caLT f " «Pla.ned abov- ,s there 
tnamt.in that the soul i, hkel> he «ill 

generally call Ihe mind fn "®t far different from what we 
«ath we have seen * Sri*^****!!*”"! and ceasing with 
different phi’losoohv*!,^* j** reasons in 

*h® ifnmortality of the ^ I existence of God 

S''K,I,h„ it.,»Iy?„ K "I .CCVp,.h=.„ch,ua,of 

morally blameworthy, but also int II Position Is not ooly 

»"■> of rh, os„r, ,\p" , “‘;""“j“;"vpu»rlle Tha, is why 
‘-ddhojoh, person, "f tT , " and 

Having no fa|.h,„,.P„," °/ lo“ .ouI. and mesa in.elleers 

li e nor In . God vnforc .ha rl '''.'y "" ‘’'‘'f 'P’" °f bun-" 

“f -li'l- desire. And m b~°mv .he sl.ie. 

"’■“'.““'■■fy then., rhey brook no 

ios 
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•distinct groups, the “ divided in this chapter mt* two 

c assification IS ba^ed on 'the the as«rr group This 

peculiar physical traits a»v^ just as men are born with 

they are also born with ^ ^’’^cteristic intellectual capacities, 

inner pmela ‘^'°*vncras^^^ Some are 

purity and ^rength'^Theirl"' 

^^''our of crim. Tu.. again with congenital 

special moral endowment.”*^ belief, that men are bom with 

sions of scien-e We ’ conclu 
scientific investigation i< .J SO farther and say that modern 
we are to understand thar 2 support this view Not that 

irth implication IS »h bves are pre-determined at 

wh.ch '"do"™". .„d po»,r 

constitution of h,j ^Q . . - ** >* an important factor in the 

when we bear these consider!#.!?"^ I' » 

unjanity into those who "'ll'” tnind, that the classification 

he moral |,fe and thoTe ° k' ”Pe"'5’ "> '«=' 

mtelhsible "■«' «ho are not so endoLd, become. 

t'/’’ '’'eeheractensti snf those 

They h t *^' ^^’'eh neither r J edopt, we were toIJ, an 

that tJ. * ‘^°ntroI of a Divme G '* unsupported and free 

Jl^nm th 'b.y are convinced 

an atia * ^ own natur I lives is to be derived 

»n atheistic v,ew of the "n^ Adopting 

whicVth* *^*''' *ou;s''*Th*"** secularist view of 

ucliher th'^ granted the ”'*** aupreme end for 

"tr s e . '■f "'“^"■."or.hrfn,,?,! W' They manifest 

tuttCMnd""" c'"' ’"ula^sL, ^ ''==>'"8 live, 

with them attainine 

tc.l.tl„ 'Tend ’ »' ^e d Association 

>■ cod.lnned in ,he ^-optlon of their ch.mc- 
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II lo II 

10. Abandoning themselves to insatiable desires, full 
of pomp, pride and arrogance, (they) adopt vicious resolves 
through delusion and bind themselves to unholy vows 

We have already learnt that desire ts by its ver^ nature 
insatiable, that as fire is fed by fuel, even so desire derives 
nourishment from the objects of desire It grows hy what it feeds 
on Persons of the demoniacal type have no ideals except the 
satisfaction of their desires And, as desire is a harsh task master 
whom nothing can ever satisfy, they lead lives bereft of purpose or 
direction, void of joy or peace It is further stated that they are 
all characterised by pomp, pride and arrogance The correspond* 
ing Sanskrit expressions, ‘ dambha * rnUnn ’ and ‘ mada ' are 
all cognate in meaning and imply some kind of over-estimation of 
the self D<Tm&/ia IS said to be the manifestation ofa piety and a 
purity which do not actually exist Religious hypocrites are 
common the world over and are always charactenied b\ the desire 
to show themselves off as above the common herd m matters 
spiritual Marta is the conviction that one is more worthy of 
honour and respect than one deserves When we want to be 
praised and honoured for virtues and qualities that are not our«, 
then we are characterised by monm It corresponds to pride in a 
somewhat derogatory sense Mada is the delusion of over 
confidence in and over estimation of one’s abilities You may, if 
you like, differentiate these three qualities m this context by 
looking upon as relating to the religious aspect, mona as 

being concerned tsich the moral aspect, and mada as referring to 
the intellectual and physical asjjects of our life 

The underlying assumption of self importance in all these 
cases may be regarded as the means for the fulfilment of an end, 
namely, the satisfaction of desires It gives the needed impetus 
towards making the necessary efforts and helps to ovetcomc such 
scruples as may stand in the way The desire to stand well in the 
eyes of society and to earn honour and respect, a proper 
appreciation of one’s orvn qualities — these are not necessarily 
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Constitute a powerful incentive 
to a rn il *ilien they lead to humbug and hypocrisy and 

demoniac “eS"”!'" selfishness they hecome 

fsTr ’ s n’’""' ■’ ty 'h' reference to 

1“' “^'Cfu vrala in the later half of the stanra 
tor tZ, “ u" '""'"’P" mental resolve All resolutions made 
the standn"'w'^r1'°“P*‘P®' nec improper, judged from 
of soul teachings of the Gijfl relating to the salvation 

amass sttainment The determination to 

liberation *° titillate the palate cannot show us the wa> to 

iarma ere r glves tisc to sanga taiiga breeds karma and 

tecTute oeoTn "'“T nnproper resolves are made 

real interear, ' "T' deluded about their 

tecome # l " carry out these improper resoUe* they 
mentTl telof^r’''’"'’ '""'•I '» unholy vows Grsfin I. rhe 
arrived at vretrr is the carrying out of the resolution 


fersrrtrrriTfiira S5r,n,;„g,j,f;_jj,^ , 
TrtflTHWrn tCTrai>rrt fiifeiTr s, it 


wurririmouisr Trrrtrtvpjrjtrirji , 

55=% Trtn%rTr,TOnira;„<jC3,,:^ I, „ 


death, holding'thVsatiTf^r’“”'’r'j‘*"'''“J ceasing only at 
(■deal), convmced that tS, ,s°all. ^ 

devoted to ^iTc^frc ^nrt^ hundred tics of hope, wholly 

of wealth bj unjust means'f “'>“'"1 heaps 

desires means for the gratification of (thcif) 


their aatisfaction hnd\el%m,^^° desires and 

desires wiH clamour for k gnaw at his heart Countless 

aathfaciionofanv oneof .k every moment and the 

He will be like a man K.-s ^ ** renewed strength 

Wm In . dll?rtr dre “u„ “ "'““•’ud chain, each drawing 

n Servant of many masters tossed 
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hithfr and thitFer F\ tFe demand* of conflicung de«fre« he will 
lead a care worn and anxious life He ha* freed hlm«elf frnm the 
mandates and prohibitions of ethics and society only by pledging 
his soul to the all devouring fangs of de«ire Death alone can free 
him from the never-ceasing and exorbitant demand* of desire, and 
even then only apparently For the karma that he has created in 
his vam pursuit after the wtll *o the wisp of desire will cling to 
him and handicap him in his next birth To go after object* of 
desire jn this manner is no uncommon thing Many of us do not 
know that It 18 necessary to conquer desire to prosper here and 
hereafter And even among the few who know the power to rise 
to the height of renunciation is rarely found Nevertheless It is 
not often that we come across people who deliberatelv hold that 
the satisfaction of desires is the highest object attainable bv man 
and that no worthier ideal can demand our homage For mo<f of 
the TOtarics at the shrine of desire have at least an obscure feeling 
that man can seek higher things It i* only those who deliberately 
adopt an atheistic and secularist c philosophy that formulate the 
satisfaction of desire to be the supreme end of life And this is a 
sure indication of the asitrt nature 

When any one of set purpose olares himself in this manm*? at 
the disposal of desire he is deluded by the vagaries of hope 
Nothing kindles desire so much as the rosy pictures which fanev 
paints of us satisfaction and the man who bases his life on the 
satisfaction afkama i* literallv bound by a hundred ties of hope 
Continually obsessed by desires and ever expecting to realise them 
nothing daunts him in his endless quest No failures dishearten 
him the renewed demands of desire reinforce his rest He cannot 
call his soul his own Every passing fancy of the moment every 
little temptation enslaves him Distracted and disintegrated hia 
life IS Without lasting peace or satisfaction Compare him with a 
^'ho ts master of hi* soul SuperficMlly, if may seem 
as though the latter led a stunted and impoverished existence 
On a further consideration it will become clear that the sannyastn 
is freer in the sense that he is not so much dependent on his 
environment he can adjust himself to all conditions He can 
bear hunger and tbir«l He can find his repose on the inhospira He 
ground with the sky for his canopy Desires do not obsess him, 
temptations leave him untouched He is free to order and integrate 
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!ts petty Forgetting hii self and 

ForhaDDine*« attain enduring happiness and peace 

hut through T "O* through indulgence. 

»rigttas;;,en%^^°"' b>come the slaves of 

desires Obstacles m,, that one can accomplish one s 

•town one’s efforts a' 4 *”. Disappointment may 

stiger against th v ” '*'hen there is disappointment, there is 

or wronT E "" '» -'PO"».H= .h-vfor, nghtly 

from °n f'« from dvs.rv. w.ll iSe ft« 

D-re .s :2:°' rouses our wrath 

blinding and irnne^rto^ tyrannical m its hold Anger is a 

arid desire are the ton'l who are swa>ed by anger 

distinction between r,nL ^ ^^^ttiendous forces that know no 
by no scruples in guidme wstramed 

wealth by fair meanl or r** 

hkew.se. by their desires . and 

obstacles standing m thefr **” *® remove all 

our moral sense AnA e ' Promptings of desire cloud 

reflection in conduct of wealth is only a 

Its indifference to right and desire, demoniacal in 

follori^ctv”'/"'"'™ " further e:tple,n-d .i. th- 

trr^Rni t,m:^ , 

ft jrtljtm IJ ,3 I, 

I will fulfil This^ueMdT E^rried by me, that wish 

mine” >r> mine, and that shall also be 

by rcli,,"'’ "''’f’'=''<m "ber the acquisition 

•■■K when the ambiiloi^ of ' '' 'brre ever a 

Crt fulfilled 1 If ,he, Tan. =" >h' >'>ve, of desire. 

rboujh their ras.TarM^’A'""/*"'”"’ >"' 

lull of heedless wrong doing In 
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their ceaseless hunt after objects of desire, there is promise of a 
better future , their ambitions fuI6iled and desires satisfied, they 
may take to v,ays of \irtue and righteousness But, as a matter of 
fact, desire knows no end The satisfaction of one desire breeds 
another, or in the alternatwe, gives it another lease of life with 
renewed strength and vigour The successful quest after one 
object of desire gives them no contentment Ever restless, they 
look around for /resh fields and pastures new Similar is their 
attitude to the wealth that they have acquired for the purpose of 
satisfying their desires At the beginning, perhaps thej may not 
be over greedy? they may fiic a limit to their soaring ambition 
But, day by day, as they progress nearer and nearer that limit. 
It will recede farther and farther aWay like the horizon And 
as this money is earned unjustly, there is no limit nor end to the 
injustice that is practised We cannot sa> *' We shall practise 
injustice only so far or so long After that, we shaU become 
honest ” Even as desire is endless the injustice that is perpetrated 
as a means for its satisfaction is also endless 

So far we have dealt with iiiwn. the positive incentive to the 
satisfaction of de*ife In the next itoka Sri Krishna deals wuh 
hrodha which helps one negatively m the fulfilment of one's 
desire 

ii n 

14 " This enemy has been slain by me Others, too, 

I shall slay I am the lord (“of all), I know how to 
enjoy myself (lit I am the enjoyct) I am successful, 
strong (and^ happy ” 

The quest after the objects of desire is not always crowned 
wuh success And whenever there is failure, there is disappoint 
ment This in turn gives r se to anger against those who are 
considered rightly or wrongly, to be responsible therefor The 
votaries of desire have rivals and enemies And it is part of their 
creed to destroy all who stand in their way One after another 
the enemies must be eliminated and success must be achieved at 
any cost When at last success is gamed in this manner, there is a 
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entire universe seems to lie at ttieir 
Tt tna J V ' » l^ey are the monarchs of all they survey 

arrrtnnf AC feeling of satisfied elation is to be 

<1 hv tr, statement frequently made that desire 

exhilara/"' ^^*”*^* '"**''*^^* answer is that this feeling of 

saticf srise out of contentment and peace, out of 

v™ *' ■' - *= normal but 

Thp m ” ^‘^'^ntnpanimene of success from moment to mom“nt 
.deal “"•f*"'"" °f daattes to be the highest 

ov" hi u u° ''“'Oft", of himself H,s desires lord it 

Tiim rsrv 1 . * rio contentment no satisfaction Success gives 
he IS nntl “PP'ness He is not prosperous, he is not strong 
«al ° e si'’;' f"'’ And ,n this 

himself to he 1 not what he is m reality, but svhat he thinks 
and wrone If " Justice and injustice, of right 

the fulfilLn^"? kindness and mercy Think only of 

ac o d n r Th ?' desires and live your life 

accordingly Then how would you feel f Tha, ,s what. s described 

’ 5 '^rm Ar^cti tstraraRiArsitr: ii ><, » 

like unto me^“”l wdl "“‘>' 1 ' boM- Who else is their 
I -111 be happy >. TlJur&ed bylg^^ra^n”/' 

one, w‘’e‘‘ver"'°dehh‘”” T'' " ’'h"' 'k'S ^o 

the objects „[ ht delue may be in winning 

flattery of fame glamour of respectabilitv, the 

vice pays to r.„e XT.cl dT" ■> 'be homage nh, eh 

true colours They clothe .h be exposed in their 

expect to be accorLd ,h/ ,n garments of virtue and 

puritv They may think 

unfairly and unscrupulously earned wealth 

their copscien-c and with ««<. ^ u*” themselves right with 
ostentatious worshin and applying their wealth to 

they are actuated not so muS” hr’” ““ 'batity In all this, 
change the character of i repentance which will 

of their lives. ,s by a love of fame Even 
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hfartfelt remora* has value only as it moulds the futuro pattern of 
out lues This showy homage to Mttue falls far short of that 
And of Such as these who have guided their lives first by the 
demands of desire, and then by a greed for fame, can we say that 
they have acted well and with a knowledge of the true purpose of 
life? It IS evident that they are blinded by Ignorance, deluded by 
wrong ideas about the worthiest object of human attainment 
And so, Sri Krishtja continues, they progress thus 

SW3T TrrwiftTr^ (rnfftT ii ii 

16 Bewildered b\ numerou<5 thoughts, surrounded 
by a network of delusion, addicted trv the gratification of 
desires, they fall down into impure hell 

A life dedicated to the gratification of desires, is inevitably a 
life of distraction, of warring aims and purposes No single aim 
can animate it and give it strength and direetian As each desire 
IS satisfied, another in full strength rises up This distraction, this 
absence of singleness of purpose is due m the mam to two reasons 
Firstly, a desire, when partially satisfied, loses us strength for the 
moment and begins to pall upon us A glutton, heavy with a 
good dinner, for the time being is not greedy for food But he 
may well be actuated by some other desire The desire for good 
food has to recoup its energy, before it sways him again 
Secondly , no desire can last throughout the life of a man Variable 

by nature it ebanges from lime to time according to the physical 
and psychological condition* of an individual People in sound 
health have desires different from those entertained by invalids 
Th“ sight of appetising food may bring nausea on to a sufferer 
from indigestion The desires of children are notablyr different 
from those of youth and these, again, are hardly similar to those 
of old age If you bear these facts in mind, you can see how the 
votaries of desire are compelled to lead a stormy and distracted 
life Having many objects in view they become confused and 
bewildered They do not have the calm and clear intellect which 
Will enable them to grasp the reality of things Addicted to the 
gratification of desires, they are caught in the meshes of delusion 
And, in the end, they fall down into impure hell Very soon 
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ferl Kjuhpa explains ^hat He meant by this impure hell No 
definite locality in space is referred to, no ‘other world’ ma 
concrete and material sense Only a condition or state of life is to 
be understood, a condition or state which the light of wisdom 
dees not illuminate and which is darkened by delusions about the 
true ideals of life 


. true purpose of life, the goal we base all to strive 

or, Sri Krishna has already spoken to us in great detail Wc 
ave been taught to distinguish between the body and ths soul, 
so as to understand that, while the body is changing and mortal, 
the soul IS immutable and immortal The association of the soul 
Wit t e body is a forced one brought about by the influence of 
arma, and has the effect of imposing grave limitations on the 

powers of the soul to know, to experience and to enjoy Forth- 
soul to attain its freedom, the effect of karma has to be 
neutra i*^ And this, we all know, may be achieved in various 
J^ays The reality of the soul and its true nature are demonstrated 
to us in the revealing experience of self realisation Further 
Rumination awaits us m the rarer exoenence of God realisation 

e can thus easily see that the poitiion of the Charv aka or the 

atheist, as explained m the eighth staora of this ehapter.is wrong 
and untenable The tru- aim of life we have been clearly taught, 
e a uinment of moksha or emancipation by the soul, whereby 
may ree it«elf from ihe bondage of matter and enlarge its 
powers to know the truth and to enjoy supreme bliss This is the 
:nmmumbom.m of l.fe One who misses this goal strays away 
wVi° impute condition It is this condition, 

which Sri Krishna Myles a, ai„ch, naroka. impure hell 

ii sis h 

with the pndc 

nominal sacrifire°^'^” 'Worship ostentatiously with 

With the ordma„c«ohhrtoL"'’“'‘ 

piety of tho-Vwhrtl^* further with the ostentatious 

piety of ,ho.e who base hoarded wealth by unfair means and who 
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are actuated by no sense of moral obligation TTiat they have a 
higK opinion of themselves goes tviihout saying Having had 
their fill of pleasures in the first Instance, they begin to seelc fame 
by advertising themselves through stately acts of worship and 
generous gifts to the needy and the poor It cannot be denied 
that society, as a whole, benefits by this kind of activity on their 
part Money , whether juitly or unjusth acquired, always relieves 
the needy and the poor A atarving mouth can be fed equally 
well by both None the less, society, if and when it knows 
the facts, will disdain to honour the man who follows up a 
career of merry wrong-domg with a display of pompous piety. 
There will be always whispers behind his back, allusions to his 
dark and stormy past You all know the Tamil proverb which 
ridicules one who attempts to make amends for his killing a 
cow with a present of shoes made out of its hide Can the 
gift counteract the sin especially when the gift is made not so 
much out of repentance as out of a love of fame ^ Social opinion 
will refuse to recognise spontaneous generositN or sincere piety in 
such seekers after public applause They will be honoured only 
by themselves, though they miy believe themseives to be honoured 
by all 

Their acts of worship will be only nominal They betake 
themselves to religion only to attain resp-ctabiliiy They may 
conform to the letter of every scriptural ordinance and every 
religious ritual, but the heart and core of religion will be wanting 
in theif worship Lacking faith and smcerjiy r Iigious ritual is a 
mockety and a farce A slavish conformity to the details of 
religious rites will not save these from being irreligious in the true 
sense of the term Essentially therefore, the p ety of these seekers 
of fame cannot be recognised by tbe iastras However they may 
succeed in hoodwinking those around them the watchful eyes of 
God will see through them and the eternal law of karmti exact its 
]ost retribution Note especulty Srf Knshija’s description of 
insincere piety as being against the laws of the iastras The 
practice is prevalent amongst us of starting every act of worship 
with a sankalpa, the object of which le to clarify our attitude and 
ensure that our desire in regard to the performance of the worship 
IS genuine and based on true faith If the desire is not of this 
kind, the worshipper would feel that he is untrue to himself 
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When the sai^ialpa h untrue and unreal, the act of worship 
«nnot be In accordance with the laws and ordinances laid down in 
t tiStiraz In other words. Insincere worship sins against the 
spirit cf the iSstraz, even though it may conform in every 
particular to the letter thereof The Pharisee cannot taste the fruits 
of true religion 


^55, rt ^ imr erlu ^ i 

egotism, Cthe exercise oO strength, 
Fw u A these envious persons hate Me m 

their own bodies and in those of othc« 

Some of you may feel inclined to ask why we should question 
if ^ those who seem to turn religious Iste in life 
prevent people from turning their faces 
* ‘she after years of mis spent life It is never too late 
forgiveness at the hands of God We are. 
nowever. here concerned only w.th those who practise the rites 
jhese ; '-•'H a view to self advertisement And of 

It worship that they perform 

ordinan,. \ ‘"d IS, therefore, against the laws and 

Sri kTri.lff ^ * scriptures Their fundamental Insincerity, 

to recn r stanra is based upon their refusal 

p°r"dr ” “ •" ■>*«., « 

thev can n ^ u ^ Pcrsons perform acts of religious worship, 
an Jh"r » ■’ ■nfpo-s.bln to bn 

cannot s ' "hgious at the same time, or as they siy, we 

which. bn, us the principles on 

r..y enn'l V' 7 hte. And from this, 1 . is 

fellow men their attitude towards God and their 

in which^a thrtad^'s pervades al] things in the manner 

and suppose further that titf trough the gems of a necklace, 

love God Under ih * attune our moral tendencies so as to 
>luka ? \\ ouid we not rather lead a life of saotaKa 
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and service? If all are the abodes of God, al! are equal to one 
another In the e>es of God And from thrs is naturally derived 
the creai ideal of srtniA<t(i| vihich makes us realise th» sorrows and 
joys of others as our own and impels us to sacrifice our Interests 
for the sake of other* The realisation of the ideil of samaiva 
compels us to wear our<elves away in the service of others And 
how can there be service without sacrifice, without the power of 
self-restraint, without mastery over desire ’ If you are the sla%eof 
> our passions, how car you render any service to any one at any 
time? The %otaries of desire cannot lead a life of service and 
stcnfice That is, *hey ha^e not realised God in th*m<elvfs and 
others A life which has for its ohjcct the prattfi aUnn of d*«ires, 
ij incompatible with God reah«'i* on or even with faith in God 
■^hen a worshipper at the shnne of desire performs reliRious 
worship, It is hardly unfair to characterise suchwor'htp as merely 
nominal 

, Epptism, pride in strength, desire and anger these characterise 
the demoniacal type And because of their reliance on these, they 
not merely fail to realise God in themselves and m others, but 
actually hate the divine You are already aware that, throughout 
^he MahSbharata, there runs the idea that the still silent voice 
within us IS the voice of God When we have tenlised that ths 
universe is pervaded, supported and sustained by God, it is not 
difficult to see that He reigns from within our heart and 
admonishes and advises us through the voice of conscience This 
w amine voice which commands us through mandates and 
prohibitions rises up from the deepest layers of our being and 
makes its presence felt in moments of moral crisis It is not a 
syllogism of loEic , it does not come to us as the result of ar^^ued 
conviction but flashes spontaneously across our minds A 
<F«svn\sr<V wrrtVv 

A voice w ithin forbids and summons us to refrain 
And if we bid it to be silent, it is yet not Hill 
It IS not in our control 

It acts without our order, without our asking against our will 
It IS in us, It belongs to us, but it is not of us it is 
above us 

It is moral, it is intelligent, it is not we, nor at out bidding 
It pervades mankind as one life pervades the trees 
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It has been suggested that it would not be wise to leave' 
people to regulate their Conduct in accordance with the dictates of 
their conscience, befcause at times conscience may incite some to 
wrong doing This view presents us, however, not with a moral, 
but with a linguistic or rather a lexicographical difficulty, for 
arguments such as these understand by conscience something 
radically different from what we believe it to be. j^onscience^is 
that sense of moral judgement within us which leadrus to appraise 
ourselves more often unfavourably than favourably, which impel* 
us to follow disadvantageous virtue rather than advantageous vice. 
Evibdoers may succeed in almost smothering it out of existence , 
but while it continues to exist, it will always operate in favour of 
virtue and morality. The manner in which it operates may be 
different in different communities and persons variously circum- 
stanced It IS certainly true that conscience depends on accepled 
1 eas of morality and justice But, given that these vary from 
time to time, from country to country, from one state of 
fivilwation to another, it may be observed that conscience 
prompts men to act up to the accepted rules of justice and 
rghteousness in the society and civilisation to which they may 
happen to belong Whatever the community and civilisation w# 
may belong to, whatever may be the code of morality or law, the 
ceneeption of virtue and duty that may be prevalent, so long as 
there is some code of morality, idea of justice and rule of virtue, 
80 long our conscience will try to persuade us to follow that code 
of morality, that rule of virtue, that law of justice 


This IS a large question in ethics , and difficulties appear at 
every point It may asked, for instance, whether conscience in 

general II different from fear of social consequences and whether, 
n exceptional cases. It is not a form of self expression, of a will to 
Impose one s own opinions on one’s community Hindu thinkers 
are quite ami lar with the idea of moral codes changing from time 
to time and from commomty to community That is why they 

dunes for all times and sll snrts and 
condluon, of men That wh, . the fundamental, of Hindu 

'' ','‘^"'’"8 of Ihe soul The Ideal of 

beseen^tnh * ’i Service, as expounded in the Gl/e, may 

all ore, u'” ■■eolConcs They hold good for 

•11 limes and foe all states of civilisation Minot rules of social 
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'behaviour may and often do vary from time to time , but this 
cannot aS'eet the broad, foundations of a sound ethics We may 
say, if we like, 'that the spirit of morality endures alwavs, though 
its expression varies with changing times and circumstances And 
conscience Is ever the call of the higher nature of man, of the 
spirit of justice seated in our souls Frequently it takes the form 
of^ a command to conform to the current moral code , but, 
occasional^, it rebels against laws and usages that have outlasted 
their usefulness and have ceased to be in conformity with the 
foundational laws of ethics Whatever the circumstances, we 
are justified in regarding the voice of conscience as the voice 
of God 

Now, let us take the life of a man wrho is Je^mainta Till he 
succeeds in completely strangling his conscience, at every moment 
the relentless mentor within will be voicing its protest Conscience 
ma^ well seem to him to be a teasing torment, a nagging 
annoyance, marring his joys and killing his hopes No wonder 
tha^e he hates the Cod within him If the God who is within hi5 
fellow creatures attracts his homage, he will be induced to lead a 
life of service and self sacrifice When the miseries of others 
fail to move him in this way, when appeals for help fall on deaf 
eats, and when the cause of personal advancement leads him to 
deal with those who stand m his way with ruihless efficiency then 
sucel> It is easy to sae that he must be hating the God in others. 
This hatred, however, cannot kill the God in him or m others 
He may hope that, if the calls of conscience are disregarded a time 
may come when it will cease to function altogether But this is 
never the case A conscience which appears powerless and weak 
and which seems to have been put to sleep long ago, is only 
waiting for its opportunity And when thi* arrives, it reasserts 
Itself with tremendous force 

The greater the power with which the conscience is kept 
crushed down the greater the force of the ultimate rebound In 
the play of Macbeth, Shakespeare has portrayed with imaginative 
splendour the futile war of a powerful will with the voice within 
We see the struggle in all us phases from the initial recoil of 
Macbeth from the foul deed of murdering his king and guest to his 
dull despair at the end, when life seems to him “ a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing” All the career 
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of crime which intervened was only a mistaken effort to restore 
peace to a mind, continually tormented by a reptesied conscience 
seeking to assert itself. Nothing, however, can kill that God 
within; none can stalk the world, free of heart and buoyant 
in spirits, after rebelling against the commands of conscience. 

Much less can we kill the God in others. ,The divine may 
thus seem to be very inconvenient to those who^ hold the 
satisfaction of selfish desires to be the highest ideal in life 
Their hatred of God proves harmless against Him And impotent 
hatred paves the way for envy Envying and hating God, they 
lead lives of egotism, self-confidence, pride and anger. But to 
what end, to what ultimate purpose? And what is to be their 
destiny^ The answer to these questions is furnished in the next 
iloka, which, with your kind permission, I propose to take up 
for study next week 


Ixx 

We were dealing last week with the general characteristic! of 
the people who belong to the dsuri srishtt, that is to say, those 
who cannot or do not choose to rise above the tendencies of the 
flesh. We learnt something about their philosophy and their 
code of conduct. Starting with the assumption that the whole 
uni^rse has no foundation in reality and that it is not supported 
y God, they arrive at the conclusnan that the universe exists 
for the sole purpose of enabling them and those who think like 
them to enjoy life m the manner they think best. Holding »uch 
an Ideal they hunt after ihe satisfaction of their desires and the 
means therefor. In this quest after selfish satisfaction, they are 
in ere y no scruples , but after attaining a certain amount 
o success in i eir career, they begin to court the good opinion 
of society by pretending to practise the virtues of relrgiot. In 

•'■'V -"VT H,m „ well . for 

i" '■"'V- Th. 

Sr-lfi i"' H "I'O 8" o" 

mai-ei clear what His conception of hell is. 
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fOTa: i 

Rwn^nreraspiiJtiS^t^ "ftRiH ' " 

19 These enemies, crucJ, unholy, the worst of men, 
I throw continually into demoniacal wombs m the worlds 
of jamsara 

Those who are described a* enemies here are, of course, the 
demoniacal type of people who we were told, hate God m 
themsehes and others The more they hate God, the more they 
add to the increasingburden of their karma The reason for their 
inimical feelinRS towards God is to be found in the fact that they 
think that God stands in the way of their pleasures To one who 
honours the voice of conacience as the voice of God and who 
realises the divinity in all beings, a life of seliish pleasures and 
enjoyments is not possible The best course of life for him would 
be the path of sttmatva and service Those who hate God do not 
really hate Him so much as the life of sacrifice and unselfish 
altruism They know only how to serve what seem* m a 
superficial examination to be their own interests Mistaking 
pleasure for happiness, they commit serious blunders in life. 

The distinction between pleasure and happiness, or w hat comes 
to the same thing, between the pleasant and the good, is well 
brought out m the Upamshads Even in the smrtft literature, 
they differentiate between what is prtya and what is hila It is 
only when we fail to realise that what is pleasant need not 
necessarily on that account be good as well that there is danger of 
ruin to our moral life Those who are characterised by demoniacal 
traits are possessed by the spine which confounds pleasure with 
happiness and which recognises no higher good than the satisfaction 
of desires Such people would naturally hate anything that stands 
in the way of their enjoyment and satisfaction The ideal of 
samatva with all its ethical implications seems to them an obstacle, 
tending to prevent them from realising the purpose of life and as 
such, they hate the voice of God within themselves and the 
manifestation of divinity in others with equal fervour They are 
thus haters of God, cruel in disposition, the worst among men 
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n addition, they are also spoken of as ainbha, inauspiaious m 
telation both to themselves and others For they are the enemies of 
themselves quite as much as of the world 

To them, it Is stated here, the Lord awards the punishment of 
reeumnj births and deaths m the world of aatnsara Life m this 
world must be looked upon as a means to an ultimate end If it is 
6 legitimate question to ask why at all souls should have been 
compelled to sojourn here and If one may venture to speculate on 
t e purpose of God in maintaining and guiding the process of the 
unii^tse, with any hope of catching the faintest glimmering of 
truth, then it may be suggested that the life of samsora is 
aomethmg ir the nature of a training-ground for the soul, a 
gymnasium where it acquires strength, self restraint and the 
power to mate self sacrihce It ts, of course, somewhat like a 
prison house in that the powers of the soul are curtailed and 
imite But then prisons are intended to serve as reformatories 
to teac me erring criminals good citizenship and sound so lal 
Mrtues The discipline of the pfuon however, sometimes acts in 
t contrary way it fails toact as a correctiv* but tends to harden 
t e prisoners and make them impenitent Even so in some cases 
e liciphne of samsora, instead of acting as a chastening 
influence leads only to a fall before temptations To such the 
world of discipline becomes a world of bondage They emerge 
from one prison house of Sesh only to enter into another 

At the beginning of this chapter we learnt of the division 
of humanity into the divine and the demoniacal groups the 
nurTr! ^7" 7/^^ tendencies that are naturally helpful to a life of 
'nW.ng traits that make for 
.elfish and impure lives Now I think n mar be .aid that the 
noT.T'777 u demoniacal than divme I do 

There ea ^ 1 ' world is peopled by wantonly wicked men 

de^icribe a people whom we can 

still are bv n ' almost irrede-mably bad Fewer 

anLhl beco^^^ service and sacrifice 

Urge majoritv whn «emplars of morality for all Of the 

only be said that thev°"fre**l groups, it can 
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If men are left to them'^eKe^, tf they are puided m their 
conduct the prompting* of flesh, the> uill be born again and 
again m this world And the burden of their karma, they 
mil be compelled to be bom of parents nho caute them to inherit 
tendencies not favourable to a life of and service They 

will be handicapped in their struggle for salvation , handicapped 
by obstacles they have themselves created These obstacles, 
though they spring up as the natural consequences of their 
deeds, ma> ^et be looVed upon as the punishment awarded to 
them bv GoJ for their wilful wrongedoing The> are the architects 
of their own ruin , but the Lord s^es to it that the inevitable 
fruits of their sins rc«ch them Karaka is really birth in evil 
wombs, and all the suffering that u entails To be born again and 
again of parents who transmit evil qualities to their offspring — such 
IS the hell wherein misguided souls suffer 

nwe ii if 

20 Fallen into demoniacal wombs, deluded in birth 
after bitth, they go down to the lotvest state, O Aijuna* 
without attaining Me at all 

If some souls are born in this manner again and again from 
demoniacal wombs, the\ become progressu ely burdened more 
and more with undesirable tendencies against morality, self 
di'Ciplme and «elf realisation And those who are born in the 
flsiiri group are naturally deluded, as they lack the power of 
philosophic discrimination that would enable them to distinguish 
what is good from what is mereh pleasant It is onl> when they 
understand that whatever is good need not be pleasant and tliat 
what IS good may b- euher pleasant or painful, that they can be 
free from delusion Seeng ibat they are born with qualities and 
tendencies that must prevent th*m from making this distinction, 
the^ must be regarded as remaining deluded m birth after 
birth 

Now think of a soul which abuses us opportunities m life and 
IS m con'equence born out of parents who impose on it a 
dwposiuon not at all favourable for the attainment of liberation 
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In this state of reincarnation, it is manifestly in a wor*e state than 
before Progressing tn this manner, it will recede farther and 
farther away from God in birth after birth There is a 
progresitve deterioration of the powers of the soul its capacity ro 
realise God and its own essentially free nature becomes less and 
less Suppose a man is sent to prison for having committed a 
serious crime There, of course, he is subjected to a rigorous 
discipline Now let us imagine that there also he commits offences 
against the discipline of the jail What will happen to him ? It i* 
certain that harsher restraints will be imposed on him He may be 
tried for breaking the regulations of the prison and sentenced to a 
further term of imprisonment If wisdom drawns on him after 
this, all will be well m the end But if he should still prove 
refractory, further restraints will be put on him and a further 
sentence may also be passed A spirit utterly unyielding and 
recakittant will thus succeed only m postponing the day of 
freedom , there is no chance of liberty till it reforms 
Itself 


The position of the reincarnating soul is very much similar to 
that of a criminal sentenced to a term of imprisonment In its 
state of embodiment, the sou! has the choice, broadly speaking, 
between two courses of action It may realise the error of its ways 
an set about attaining its own salvation, like the prisoner who 

turns over a new leaf after expiating his mneonduct by a term of 

mprisonm^it Or it ma> persist in wilful wrong doing and go 
on strengt ening its own bondage even as those refractory 
risoners w o reak prison regulations and are sentenced to 
further and further terms of imprisonment If the soul chooses 
atter a ternative m its next state of reincarnation it will be 
born with an endowment less favourable to self realisation and 
l l „.ll shut .. off frou. 

ma\ be th°t progress cont nues it 

mav be that the soul will never attain salvation 

thit the plan anct'°'* nccestlt> for thinking 

.nSo„r,t appeat, 1, onl, 

coniequencei tLt ma, (Toi 'f* "f"" 

T ow from our refusal to distinguish 
Idd 
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between pleasure and goodness So long as we continue to act 
in this manner, there is no hope of freedom for us Indeed, all 
the time we succeed only in binding ourselves more securely with 
e\er stronger and stronger chains 

5TT •ir5T»WTcff»T» ! 

iKtsrerar fiStti. ii ii 

21 Threefold is this pathway to hell, ruinous fo the 
soul— desire, wrath and covetousness. Therefore, let man 
give up these three. 

The hell whose meaning I sought to explain above has three 
doorways through which you may enter into it easily Traversing 
any of these, one ma^ succeed in ruining the destiny of one s soul 
Nothin^', of course can annihilate the soul, for it is immortal 
The rum the destruction that is spoken ef here can relate only to 
the chances of its regaining its own freedom Nonce now that 
the "three gateways ’are closely related ro one anorh'f If you 
ha\eanvoneof these three qualities, ^ou are lure to have the 
other two as well Desire is the parent and anger the child of 
disappointment Likewi<e desire is the parent of cov tousness as 
well , for It IS the nature of desire never to be satisfied A.s kama 
IS illimitable and insatiable we covet more and more of the means 
for the satisfaction of desire and thus become covetous Lama, 
kTodha and lobha are thus so closely interrelated that ea-h of them 
IS capable of giving rise to the other two And each of them by 
itself IS sufficient to rum the destiny of the soul and condemn it to 
the toils samsara 

Therefore, says SrfKri<ihna give up these three In fact if 
you give up one you will be practically giving up all the three f 
mention this ]ust because it may well appear that Sn Krishna is 
demanding of us something formidable in asking us to launch a 
frontal attack simultaneously on the most tenacious and the most 
insidious of our evil qualities But as a matter of fact, you may 
begin wherever It seems to you most convenient Try to give up 
whatever i» easiest to you, you will soon find that you are 
conquering all the three vices When you give up these three 
you will be redeemed from hell . that is, you will be reborn with 
tendencies that will aid you in your struggle for salvation 
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mRr tn-f ii 5<^ ii 

22 A man who has escaped from these three ways 
to darkness, O Arjuna, works out his own good and 
teaches the supreme goal. 

‘ Tamaa' literally means darkness, but figuratively it is often 
used to denote Ignorance m regard to whatever is the ultimate 
truth about the realities of the universe, as also in regard to the 
proper eourse of conduct in life which is in fact nothing other 
than the right adjustment of life to those realities ' Tamas * 
also the name of one of the gu'taa of prakrrlt The meaning i» 
clear, whether we understand it m the sense of the darkness of 
Ignorance clouding the light of truth, or as the least desirable 
gMHas of prakrth You are all aware, of course, that 
all the three gimas of prakrtu influence our lives, though onl> one 
of them IS ptedoramint m the life of any oneof^us The life of 
desire and enjoyment wtU force us to be born again and again, ‘O 
that at every new birth we are burdened with stronger and stronger 
tendencies against the life of selflessness which alone can lead to 
salvation Translated into the lan<»uige of Sankhya this is the 

pursuit of desire and enjoyment 

wtll make the preponderance of the tamo gitna more and more 
manifest, as the soul gets into emboJ,m*nt after embodiment 
1 he life that ,5 swayed bv any one of thes- three qualities is really 
at the gates of hell 


The fact that th- expresvi->n ,o d,ara’ is here equitei 
naraka dvor i ou»ht to vnable us to understand what really 
I Ituqu.e cl-ar that no separate 

aU "''8'°" 

indu-e riK spreaj t.'es of torment in anoth-r world to 

hen, ’ «f ■"-ti.r.tt H-ll ha, alwa„ b-en 

7“ »'ttu-u, conduct Our ,„runa, h.te giten u, 

Thrco™o™n!,°"; c'J' “‘’“■‘“ofPPP'Ao'tnt forth, u.ckrd 

of luTerinr'and t°' Ptotision for world, 
oi su terms and torture for the amftil Tk-, r'u . , m t 

eternal 6it,, fed u.,h eve, h ‘'‘■’i, ian hell, with it, 

et burning ‘ulphur unconsumed,” u 
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believed by some raedern critics to be an Idea derived from a 
valley near Jeruialem, “where some of the Israelites sacrificed 
their children to Moloch, and which, on this account, was 
afterwards reprded as a place of abomination 'ind made a 
receptacle for all the refuse of the c«t>, perpetual fires b»ine kept 
up to prevent pestilentlil effluvia*’ 

The Vedanta has no need for special worlds of torture 
constructed by God with such meticulous attention ro the details 
of horror for the benefit of erring souls Even the hells of our 
ptirSpas are temporary houses of correction for rhe expiation of 
past sins, the duration and horrors of life therein being determined 

the nature and magnitude of the sins committed However, 
from the higher standpoint of the /eddnta, the mt«er\ of life here 
on earth and the bondage of the soul constitute a sufficient punish* 
raent for the most heinous of sms “Those whose conduct has 
been good will attain good birth “ sa>s the ChhOndogyn Upantshad 
(v 4 7), “ but thoss whose conduct has been evil will quickly 
attain an evil birth” There can be no w orte hell than what men 
manufacture for themselves in life All that we are told of distinct 
worlds of torment may well be regarded as a figurative 
representation of what actually takes place here. 

If ^ou live your life well, worthily, honourabh and dedicated 
to the cause of samatva and service, your soul will gather strength 
to break the fetters that bind It and to win its freedom from the 
limiting and restricting influence of its contact with matter If 
^our life, however, is one of pleasures and desire*, then the 
freedom of the soul is as far away as ever It will be thrown once 
again into the whirl of samsOra, sentenced, as it were, to another 
teem of imprisonment m an embodiment and subjected to a more 
ngorous ordeal If it chooses continually to misuse the 
opportunities of life, It will be subjected to harsher and harsher 
disciplines, as birth succeeds birih The light of knowledge will 
" become dimmer and dimmer This life of ignorance, of animalism, 
in which ihe interests of the soul ate subordinated to those of the 
flesh — thi« life IS really hell Life, indeed, is full of suffering for all 
but to one who can realise the nature of the bliss and freedom that 
await the liberated soul, the life of delusion and senseless pursuit 
of desire must seem worse than infernal m the miseries it entails 
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So, if one is free from kama, krodha and lobha, then one has 
turned away from the paths leading to darkness Just as the man 
who IS at the beck and call of his lower nature, becomes worse and 
s^rse until he reaches the lowest state, even so one who has risen 
a ove desire and passion and covetousness works out his own 
goad and reaches at last the supreme goal 

Implicitly, Sri Kfishpa raises here a very important question, 
t e question, namely, of the right manner in which men are to lead 
their lives We are all mixed m nature, the battle fields between 
the forces of light and darkness The so-called higher s»lf— the 
voice o conscience, the call of duty, the overwhelming obligation 
^ 1 directs us m one way , the demands of desire and 

the relish after enjoyment drag us in another direction These 
conflicting and contranous tendencies exist m all of u*. their 
ciative strength, of course, vari-s with individuals While being 
th^ kin to both the brute and the divine, man always finds it easy 
P'-n-P'-ne* of .h= fl«b The 
^ pain, the pleasant is alwayt 

Ju 1 keeping wnh human nature as it is, to 

and lobhe become subject to kSma, hrodha 

and bond'ace tn •'’fo the Inferno of reincarnation 

however nr,..,. 1, *j^***^ course of conduct for us is, 

Te,-C, onl, a, 0",',!',° ™ndate, we met 

’^retrRrFtirTTir TrHTtnr i 

=1 T fitfeirtnft( 5 r :t ,5,7 u ijrr nRrn 11 03 11 

lives undcrSe'mfliie'^*"’'/’ j**"' <h: ^atlrar 
-n. nnet 4-, "o. -«,n pcefec- 


Sri Kfishpa 


cendnct ,he auiho°my 

lu horititive scnniur^ Tu . the revealed and 

dented f^^rTooiTir' as you are aware, is 
meaning ii, therefore ' • iK*’ *® ^^"'n'and Its etymological 
•mhotitttlvel, commend. . oommjnd,;’. Whatever 
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Every community in the world which has endeavoured m the 
course of its his*^ory to lead a life of virtue, ha's its own 
authoritative scripture for regulating its ethical ideals How does 
^astra acquire this authority ^ What is the sanction behind 
scriptural mandates and prohibitions in morality ’ One of the 
wa^s — and it is a very short sighted way — of establishing the 
authority of the scripture is to say that the scripture is a direct 
rexelation of the v-ill of God to man and as such mu>t n'eds be 
obeyed This argument is well known to ecery religion that has 
holy books of its own We speak of the Veda as being divinely 
revealed To rhe Christian, the authentic will of God i> raad“ 
manifest in the Bible The Koran is held in similar sanctity by the 
Moslem Even to the Buddhist who professes no positive faith 
in any deity, the ijSsissuMo verba of the Enlightened One glow 
with inspiration 

What after all IS this inspiration^ Why is p-culiar sanctity 
attached to the words of these great teachers of mankind, the 
mystics, the sages and the founders of religions^ In all their cases, 
we find that inspiration c^me to them unbidden, that suddenly and 
without any conscious effort of their own they felt themseTVes 
uplifted to regions of ecstasy where the secret of the universe and 
the riddle of existence were laid bare before their vi«ion And 
ever since, they f^lt the urge to shoulder the responsibility of a 
mission to promulgate and propjgate the truths that they learnt in 
this almost miraculous manner It i» as though some extraneous 
Power chose them as rhe channels of a Revelation Even to the 
Buddha who acknowledged no deity, the radiant vision of truth 
appeared suddenly and without forewarnings of any kind Now, 
from the standpoint of the personal feelings of lh“se original 
discoverers of ethical truth, it may seem an obvious fact that God 
f as revealed to them commandments of conduct 

Let us, however try to understand what this means to us from 
our point of view Sri Krishna has been telling us repeatedly that 
the life of satnalva and service is derived logically from the 
illumining experiences of self realisation and God realisation Any 
one who has not this ideal before him is leading a faulty and 
imperfect life It is, of course, open for us to stnve to attain these 
expTiences, but they presuppose a certain psychological and 
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ipifitual disciplme So long as we do not have these expencnces 
ourse ves, we are aiked to accept the authority of those who have 
had them in matters of conduct Our life is after all regulated by 
aut ority in most respects If, for instance, we want to protect 
our house from lightning we take th* advice of an expert m 
•b tnmg conductors In a like manner the yogffi is an expert on 
t e nature of the soul and its relations with the world around 
free from bias and disinterested, he teaches us what the right 
c^rie of conduct for us is Presumably he. too, must have been 
JiHe us m the past, ignorant and selBth Having risen thence to a 
higher state, he speaks with knowledge and authority There is no 
reason w y is advice should be other than disinterested any more 
t an t at o t e scienti&c expert on lightning conductors 


t*. therefore sometimes described as pathya vakya • 
»ftnd *°Tr* * V advice intended exclusively for our own 

fnd Whi “ thost who have our welfare at heart, 

rather than whit i» 

word* .» ^***^‘'* acnpture does not speak to us sugared 

Derdition primrose path to eventual 

and A \TS**"* prtya but tt is undoubredK hita 
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Ubim X ^ »" of conduct 

eneXlnror -> 'h' inflow of divine 

andelorvofr; d d special manifestations of tbe power 
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however comenlent and at, raniv*",! conduct. 

ctivc it ma> seem at first sight, can 
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onlj’ lead to a serlea births and deaths, during the course of 
which our capacity to live the higher life will be weakened more 
and more. Therefore, one who teaches the life of sacrifice, 
snmflttn and service is our true friend; his word ii /ostra. for 
unpolfuted by any kind of interested motives, it is tightly related 
to the truth of thing*. Hence we may come to the conclusion that 
what the dharmajfiat have taught us in regird to conduct is 
pram^pa or authoritative; and that the Vedts, being pathya- 
vakya, are to be taken as authoritative. 

The need for an authoritative scripture of some kind, which is 
Capable of commanding conduct, is universally recognised. In the 
turmoil of life, with our whole nature rent and split by the 
Conflicting demands of the spirit and the flesh, we feel the necessity 
for something to look up to, some authority^ that wil! help us to 
solve our moral perplexities and give us inner peace and harmony. 
Left to ourselves, w« are prone to hanker after comfort, ease and 
pleasure, and attach no weight ro any other consideration*. The 
felt authority of universally recognised commandments of scripture 
is not merely a guide in hours of need, it i< also a perpetual 
inducement to follow the higher life. It is the beacon light of 
wisdom, lighting the darkness of the moral wilderness in.wMch 
men find themselve*. and beckoning them on to endless progress. 

What is it that scriptural commandments all the world over 
have taught^ Take them in all ages and in all countries. Study 
the teachers of the various kinds of religion that the world has 
known What is in essence the teaching of Sri Krishna, of Christ, 
of the Buddha, of Mahomet ? There is a marked unanimity 
amongsr them all in regard to matters of moment, in spue of 
\ar\ing cultural heritage and social environment All great 
teachers ha%e taught that right conduct must be based on 
selflessness, samatva and sacrifice. The authority for ^hese 
commandments, though derived from the experience of the great 
sages, IS generally regarded as superhuman, the communication to 
the chosen of the laws of God, That superhuman authonry may 
be variously named, called VSsudeva or Alla or Jehova. Though 
everywhere such commandments have been operative, they have 
differed in numerous points of detail The greater the cjpacity of 
a communitv to live the life of samalva and service, the more 
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humtne will be its morel resulations But, however they may 
differ, thtouEh them all tuns, as a golden streak, the idea of the 
imperative o ligation of selffessness, of the necessity to sacrifice 
^ e merest of one s self for the sake of the commonweal 

etl, "dno" realise this fundamental law of 

tnic, hven when he knows the better, he is always prompted to 
j , ^ worse And once he enters the downward path to 

** t* stery difficult for him to set his face towards the 
£1, ""'"'"S and sin cling to him 

Me habits, they grow ttom attength to strength The more one 
whri ,s 1 e y is one to sin again The sinner is like a man 

with a ® Pteeiptce to a destination he cannot see 

some he?n ,0 moment Hence it is that we need 

his hands fl H*^^*i^^*^ * <Jownward progress, someone to give u» 
Sank."tVt^'‘’'‘f' t'vond ourselves In a famous hymn, 

»dtJv»luv.ihan„ the 

meT saa a ’’'■'“"c® “O 'verywhere men have 
■avittr,rof rl. »> dhderstand the 

S o 7 h, m ® f-' themselves through the tangled 

and God law Achieving aelf realisation 

hy following whTeh ','irm,Tc.'“®'’' S'"'’’*' “f "•““'"I'' 

With thtir foil " ■Itain salvation These, along 
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After demonstrating that the iSstra is the authority for us in 
matters of conduct, Sri ICfisboa process to apply it to the case of 
Arjuna How do the authoritative commands of the iastras help 
Arjuna to solve his moral perplexities ^ The^ declare that it is the 
duty of a warrior to fight on behalf of justice and righteousness 
Having enlisted himself on the side of justii.e, Arjuna must not 
give up his duty, however painful It be<'ome Pleasure is not 
the end of life It need not, and frequently is not coincident with 
goodness and duty It certainly is not pleasant to hate to kill 
one’s kinsman, friends and teachers, but the ^osfrn says that a 
warrior who has enlisted himself in the ranks of an army fighting 
to safeguard righteousness, cannot when that cause is in danger, 
fly from his post of duty Stt Krishna says to Arjuna in effect 
“Do not hesitate, fight The SBstra «« your authority, for it 
teaches you your conduct better eien than your jncJinaiions 
If you had not enlisted yourself in an army fighting on behalf 
of righteousness, and had thus taken upon yourself the duties 
of a soldier, you would not have been called upon to perform 
this painful task But you ate by birth and training qualified 
to be a soldier You hate been -a great warrior in the past. 
Now in order to establish righteousness and to terminate the 
reign of flaunting vice, you hate joined an army It is your 
duty to fight in the war which is imminent and to do your 
best to lead your army to Mctory ^ou are not pursuing a 
personal quarrel , the fight is between the forces of light and 
darkness Eschew, therefore, all personal considerdtions and do 
your duty, irrespective of the pleasure or the pain it may bring 
you and trrespactivs, too, of the ultimate issue of your action 
Do your duty and rest content ’’ 

This brings us to the end of the sixtcenih chapter, and here 
We may stop our work for the day 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Lxxi 
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luthonty of the iHstra The large majority of men are prone to 
be selfish and sensual, they are without foresight or wisdom Left 
to themselres, ihe> s\ould wallow for ever in the petty 
joys of siimsorrt and never strive for the liberation of their 
souls 

If the higher nature within us is to be obeyed then ne must 
have some authority like the Rostra comoelling our homage with 
*11 the weight of tradition, of social acceptance and more than all 
of truth The source of that authority may be various the 
scriptures commanding ob“dience may be different For both 
social happiness and individual salvation it is essential to have the 
controlling authontv of a ^aslra which asserts the supremacy of 
the spirit over the flesh and urges men on to the narrow path of 
virtue, sharp and fine as the edge of a ra-or The way to peace 
and blessedness is through humble submission to the imperative 
mandates of the iastres But whoever disdains the authority of 
the dastras end places himself at the disposal of hts own desires 
can never attain the supreme goal of life (XVI 23) 

At this point, the question naturally arises whether the spirit 
or the letter of the iasfras is more important, whether tt is^ 
absolutely essential to conform to the details of orthodox ritualism 
Of whether it is enou<»h to have an outlook on life broadly similar 
to that of the iastras This question though, perhaps, in a 
different form Arjuna proceeds to ask §rl lCrtsh|ia at the very 
comraenfernent of the sevententh chapter 

— 

^ g ^ II ? II 

said 

1 Those who, giving up the ordmances of the 
scripture, worship vvith faith — what is their state 
O Krishna^ Is it (one of) safhOy or (of) rajas, or (of) 
lamas ^ 

Here we have a class of people whom we did not take Into 
consideration in the sixteenth chapter There two classes of men 
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Ilf * tOi tiiose who obey the ^3s/rfls and lead the higher 

* - 3 *^ disdain the authority of the Nostras and live a 

worthless life But this classification is not exhaustive , 
» do„ not mclndo M posstblo tjp.. Take ,h- caa- of the typical 
onahst who la imere.t-d in the h sher value, of life The 
^ sp«alc o hiTi iri jn outivom and obsolete 

«c»tT, ° app*a! to him their commands do not 

miv h.. possess th- compelling authority of reasoit He 

somewh'^^ kind, for even scepticism has to rest 

advocared^h f“ith need not be the same as that which is 
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the illustrious thinkers of pre Christian Greece and Rome in his 
hierarchies of Heaven and Hell As they were predeces«ors of 
Christ, they could not be called Christians and orthodox dogma 
made it plain that Heaven could be attained only by Christians 
belie\ing in Christ There too a similar problem arose and even 
the large chanty of th« poet*s heart could secure for them only 
an honourable and comfortable position on the outskirts of 
Hell 


So far as I understand the teaching in this chapter I believe 
that Sri ICfishpa tackles this problem with His characteristic 
tolerance and generosity In the course of this chapter He 
classifies jojJia the life of religion or worship under the three 
categories of sativa rajas and tamas And we are asked to judge 
all men by the nature of their yajnms It appears to me that He 
understands by yajRa the nature of the life you lead — the kind of 
teatraints you put upon yourself the kind of worship that you 
perform the kind of gifts that you give and ‘ven the kind of food 
^at you eat All these make up the life of religion that you lead 
Each of these is taken up for consideration in turn and classified 
** rajasa ind iamaga The underlying Idea evidently i* 

*hat a life of true religion must affect all aspects of life 

sn ?nnrr5€rr=5— 

firfirar sTsr rrorrTr i 

’=TrRTTT ?:nr?rr ^ frmm m n d 

KRISHNA SAID 

2 The faith of men is of three kinds in accordance 
''ith their nature sattiika, rajasa znd tamasa Hear about 
It 

First Sri Krishna takes up the question of ft th This 
'hrccfold classification of faith is an amplification of the division of 
mankind into the divine and the demoniacal groups The previous 
class ficaiion rested on the assumption that character and conduct 
®re in a large measure matters of inheritance The same idea is 
here restated from the standpoint of the faith that men have 
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e icves in what he was bom to believe in I: is a 
ented taste* and capacities and is dependent on the 
’ mental and moral constitutions of men And ai these 
i_ hirth, faith is al«o practically an inherited 
faith is of three kinds, even as the constitutions 
5 qualit> of one’s faith nemaysai.is 

n index of the quality of the individual hims-lf Sri Kn^hpa 
makes this abundantly clear m the next vers- 


, 

^-Trr ixq- *7: ,1 


ti 


thcir^divT!!f.»^^'*^ °^w** Ariuna. is in accordance with 

Whateve/tb nature of his faith 

Whatever that faith is, that he is indeed 

duposition**^T?^ *’ *" consonance uiih his or her natural 

m.n'. h2 ^ Vou efr "J •" “ 

man himself* M, make a sure guess about the nature of the 
IraddhSmaKf, ** made up of hts faith — 

*aT that this tablo* I^f ^hat exactly does this mean ’ When I 
there is m it nothm™ t '* op of wood, I mean that 

made Similarly wh^ o^her than the wood of which it is 

we must unders’tand'^lT,' *if' ® “P 

Bim than the faith wLl l?.!" " more valuable within 

-• Thu „ an .d„ " hf. A. a f„,h u. ao he 

u depandem on the'tsi' t,!”"? 
we entertain and the wo-t ’ think th- desires that 

determined by the nati.r. r ^ thes- m ‘turn are 

fhij IS trug gjj . 'deals in Winch we put our faith 

^ Contrariwise, {Jjg „ . ®'^*^aod in all perieds of history 

As they eay farh >our faith also shapes your conduct 

nobl- and svo'th ’ manners ffyouput your faith in a 
then, .n spite of occis, “ af 

having lived that life Tu r ’ will be a better man for 

our ideal,, of our a m, In?'*"® “ behoves us all to take care oi 
lead u, to a life of self rcs-ra*in?*”*i?”’ °tir ideals 

to on- of ‘-l«,hn-ss and L r ^ ’^tifice and s-rvic-, and not 
*u jovc ol p'easu'cj 
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Now faith II classified lot* three t>pes If a roan is^ 
characterised by the sattvtka faith, he is sSttvtka, if he is 
possessed of the rojasa faith, he is rojasa ; and similarly, if his 
faith IS of the tontaxa quality, he u also of a like nature Of 
whatever qualit-j the faith of a man ii, of that same quality is the 
man as a whole Presentl> we will be taught the s-\eral 
characteristics and attributes of these three kinds of faith By 
knowing them, we will be m a position to shape our ideals 
correctly With that object in view, §rl Kpshpa p'oceeds to 
delineate the three kinds of faith 

^TRTKT 1 

erm^rr sr^r: ti « « 

4 Those who arc sattvika worship the gods , those 
who are rayrtju worship Yaksbas :axd Rahbasu And other 
men ttho are tamasa, worship the dead and the hosts of 
spirits. 

Students of comparative religion will be m a position to 
understand that the classification made here corresponds to 
different t\pes of religion known to history There is first the 
kind of religion which is based on faith in either a God ora 
pluralit> of gods, a religion which is theistic Then there is 
magical r-ligion, si-hich may be subdivided into the religion of 
white magic and the religion of black magic The former of the«e 
IS directed to the satisfaction of benevolent genii with the object 
of selfish advancement It is, therefore, zBjasa The cult of 
black magic is intended for evil ends It is practised when the 
rum of otheta, the death of enemies and such like malignant 
objeemes are in view It js, therefore, the worst i>peof religjon 
and IS de$er\edl> eharactensed as tSmasa In this way, by 
dividing religion into the theistic and the magical, and by effecting 
a subdivision of the magical religion into a superior and an inferior 
t^pe we can make the three kinds of religion, sSitvika, rSjasa 
and iSinasOt correspond to the forms of faith known to the siud> 
of comparative religion. 

Please notice that here we are dealing with a classification of 
men according to the faiths that they hold And th* kind of faith 
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vhich actuates any one of them u something that ii natural aed 
inborn; It ij not artificially inalanted. The lives that they hvr 
governed by natural impulses proceeding from 

if jpjf grSTTt I 
^mmrrn^rPTtTT: n ** ii 

^ ii % n 

orda!n*-H*{^°*i^ perform terrible penances not 

■who are vanity and pride, 

d by the force of desire and attachment, 

the power of discrimination, who starve 

also dw^iir in the body and (who starve) hfe 

Z fZZiZZ have rcsi.ee 

I'fe » to be associated 
wh«h u^ demooucal. ihat i. to say, ««h . faith 

themselves^**!** w 'ttinge penances and subj-cc 

«d harmful * niorttficatioo, for purposes chat are selfi»b 

duenr^ma!! »•«- They lack the power of 

Notice the e^r.* ^ Under the directive force of desire 

the love of r°ta-halanvitah' ’/fame’ is desire, 

different it indicates something sightly 

love of 'nlr:,i ^ of the will in relation to the 
thl^mp^lTd^ecIed P-mpt, , ou CO act Is 

tSbm » obedience CO Che dictates of deiirei* 

and power Think of** ® “^oountof strength 

..v/of.L a g.ri For.hc 

have dorse The rww J o deeds Chat he would not otherwise 
obiudt. .l.ndin/Tn bdp him to ovtrcome tH 

■tJttt .nd torm-nVth-'’phr"l™'r kL'i dfSonlical teiolri, 

mortlficitlon of ih/b..!. '' '’ fwbih to thint thtt 

«n can gUe ui power and lead us to 
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iilvation There is a distinction between self control and 
meaningless mortification Impatient critics of Hinduism who see 
in our higher ethics only a call to revolt against the world and 
subject oneself to all kinds of self torture, conveniently ignore 
this, and seem blissfully ignorant of this passage in the Gtta 
Merely because the body is forced to go through a fantastically 
rigorous discipline, one does not get holy or spiritually illuminated 
Fancy a young man m love, refusing food and starving himsslf to 
death m the hope that hit suit may succeed It i« as foolish to 
win the grace of God by stupidly observing meaningless austerities, 
while the fountain springs of thought and conduct remain polluted 
While the body in this way is made to suffer, the antorySmtn 
within also is tea<ed and troubled 

Of course, the God withm is net a physical concept and you 
cannot starve Him as you can starve your body The underlying 
idea IS something quite different I have already told you how the 
promptings of conscience are conceived m the Ctia (and m 
Hinduism generally) to be the utterances of the voice of God 
The tomasa individual Uvea a life which is heedless of the 
commands of the mentor withm Frequently, men know the 
better and do the worse , and every time this happens the voice 
of conscience goes unheeded In this manner dne may harden 
oneself against the dictates of conscience , in other word* one 
may, so to speak, tender the nntaryomtn within weak and feeble 
It IS thus that we have to understand the starving of the God 
Within No doubt there is a correlation between the performance 
of horrible penances and the blunting of the moral sense the 
former may so distort one’s sense of values as to lead to the latter 
But It IS well to remember that while one is a physical the other 
ts a spiritual phenomenon 

fsnr i 

traFTTFt’iT n \3 n 

7. The food dear to all is also of three kinds, and 
so too (ate) worship, penance and charity Hear about 
their distinction 

We have learnt that it is possible for us to find out whether a 
man is sltivita, r^jasa or tSmasa by the kind of life that he 
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of an mdiv rfufl'.Sa h"* “' ‘'’t 

of worshin fti,. t ’ uno consideration tie acts 

himself and th A *^c restraints that he imposes on 

word and deed' th??.'"' himself in thought, 

he eats The ’ a that he displass and the food that 

the faith of a'm^an^'^Ld ® ”'’"*"‘*'^ttes hia faith, and race eerso, 
interrelated H * icates his conduct The two are closely 

out th- nature of" *' **'' ”>■="» hi which we can mihe 

tn najute of a man from salient features of hi, behaviour 

“fia^ff^TORtrtrgTTirtrAm^: I 

^ teEtrifertrirfe-iTr jgjr ctt^ icna-i r fi TTf u T T . il d a 

health, h^ppineK ' Md'”n'l‘' goodness, strength, 

8 nna agreeable arc dear to the sathika 

the relation 'betwe'en'ih', we had some time ago on 

tempatamen. of a„ ind 1 ? "ic"’' ea, an and the moral 

»ff=ct.„, phisrinv u jlhf,”' ‘'"-J °f food that we eat 

inHuence of this be'lief eh I' tod morally ft la under the 

rules resatdms'the food th.,'’"*' have prescribed form 

the eharaeteristie. of ,7. Here we are told 

food which IS concomitaJl t food, that u to say, the 

will notice in this des«rnr ^ ^ \>^tlv.ka outlook on life You 
emoional effects And'^Jh physical, moral and 
declaration of the r* . accordance with the 

constitution depends onThe'^our! ” J**' Punty of our physical 
turn leadi to th- strensnhen ' > of our food and that thisin 
p 157 f™- of the ,oui i. .,/» 

duiinctiou thi, „ imriied l!!^"'”'. verse is the 
"“V taVe'p,,,. to S: tile redmvTf We 

rod suhha ' as the feelmv of s f B*casure at the time of eating 
■"»ny tied, of food ihai'e i' “f'etwards There are 

Id to be atiiitkti in cha,,,., ,, of course, cannot be 

^rtitosnsin ih- pleasure of ,7 °f us, it n true prefer 

happine.i Bui ihj j '!”= tnoinent lo enjurinj heallh and 

h'od of fooJ „ „.ai’4,eh'"'^‘. most deiirable 

'vhich „ pieassnr to taste, nourfshms. 
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healthful and satisfactory m all ways Regulating our diet in this 
manner tmI! en]o^ physical health, and a sound mind being in 
a ‘ound body, intellectual and moral health as well 


rf--i i 

arrsm 5.i35il5riii!in^r 


9 The foods dear to the ra jata are astringent “JOur, 
‘'altish, very hot, pungent, burning and drf, prpducing 
pain, grief and disease. 


The food dear to the seit^tkft^ it stated nromotes 
health, pleasure and happiness In contrast we are told here that 
the rSjasa t^pe of food tends to produce pam, grief and ill health 
This kind of food has a strong told on people who have c iltivated 
8 taste for It It appears to be a somewhat morbid kmdofta«te, 
depending for us existence on «ome kind of nervous excitement 
Take the cate of a man who is fond of hot and pungent food By 
ns %erv nature that type of food is bound to produce acute 
physical discomfort at the time of eating and numerous ill elfeots 
a^terw-irds \ et he eats it with evident relish He feels that he is 
enjo^ng something when water ts streaming out of his eyes and 
tf e tongue IS lu id and burning The telnh for the food is deter 
mined b> one s niture but the pain oMhe pleasure that it felt at 
th“ time of eating is determined by the nature of the food eaten 
We can account for the taste for such things os chillies onl\ m 
thiswa> So, in spue of the dubkha experienced at the time of 
eatm" mnn> want food of this sort on account of the spe lal relish 
the^ haseforit But in the end ihe\ come to grief, th* protest 
of their rh>sicsl «>«tem leids sooner or later to a crisis, and they 
feel all the inconseniences of a damag'd digestion if indeed they 
feel nothing wors" 

'^rfretr mira srrJTFffsnni; 11 \,o 11 

10 Food t'.hich is not fresh, which has lost Its taste, 
which IS putrid and stale, which is oF the lca\ings and 
uni oh , IS dear to the /arafi 
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The food dear to 4 — 

uncleao and foul as well merely unwholesome, but 

<Jeadened taste Thn«A l.k * 5®, * Injure health and indicates a 
and do anything, however fou! ' M “ “av 'it' 

of food IS described as unl> t statement that this kind 

been offered to God In It implies that it has not 

atheist or one who fail. words, the man who eats it is an 

° to realise h„ duty to God 
lo passing. It jna„ , 

y^’fnam’ and ’ 6arv, t ° *^ed that the epithets, *yata 

«t3lene„ The woTd . ' ‘'"T"'"' d'g'"' ■>< 
“'■■'spond,„g toth/ee^’ho”" of'™' roughly 

yala yoniant Th* ^ which is three hours old is 

w ich has remained overn*oK»^**T*L*****^®”**' '"dicates something 
st3le food are here condemned ' 

lindj of worship"'”' 'i’ » consideration of the differmt 

„ H wfHrrt „ „ „ 

to w' '^■'h n^tnind ®'*'0 ''g'’e no 

«o worship convinced that it ts one’s duty 

■" the .as,„. The 

"gutio^r,!t“;r°" cons roul ot;:"’ may perform 

life m.l'tel O' for 

•nents of ,he"'‘* conieious obed'm'"'”’ '' 2 '"'°“’ 

^atr:.' rr 'I ""*-- 

— g nothing m“ 

‘raplmnTe°'*l;'T' “'"^"•''n'm 7^^';"““* “> part 

of Worship generally 
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In the first place, worship must be conducted without any ulterior 
motives You may remember the fourfold division of the devotees 
of the Lord we studied in the seventh chapter, the osta, the 
jtjfiasii, the arlharthtn and the jnattm There, it was stated, the 
wise men’s worship is the best for the reason that rt is disinterested 
The excellence of one's worship depends entirely on one’s freedom 
from selfish motives It has sometimes been urged against this 
teaching as you know well thit disinterested action is a chimerical 
concept which does not rest on truth Opin ons differ on this 
question We always tend to judge others m the light of ouc own 
knowledge of ouraelves Anything that we can do, we believe that 
others also can do , and similarly what seems difficult or impossible 
to us appears also to b- difficult or impossible in the case of 
Others Sri Kfishpa tells us thatdisinrerested action is possible, that 
a life of benevol-nce can b-* practiseJ without ulterior motives of 
any kind What we may call motiveless altruism is the keynote 
of His life Such being the case, there is no reason for us to accept 
the Mew that disinterested action is impossible The performan e 
of duty IS frequently and always muse be disinterested It must be 
done because of the feeling that it ought to be done When 
wotihip IS felt to be such a duty and performed without ulterior 
mouses of any kind and with an outlook broadly similar to that of 
the icsiros that worship is sdiivi^a 

S w ii ii 

12 Know, O Arjuna, that worship to be rajasa 
which IS performed nith expectation of fruit and for the 
sake of ostentation 

The worship of the wise man which is marred by no selfish 
motives and which is performed as an end m itself, is 
But more frequently we see people worshipping seriously and 
smeereh, without however being free from the expectation of some 
reward Worship appears ro them the means for the attainment 
of something desirable The removal of affliction for instance is 
one of the most Common causes for fervent worship of God 
Then too, for the sake of wealth or knowledg-, we may direct ou 
devotion to God In all these cases, our worship, though pot 
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the hi^''°™,"'' 7 ’ ** ““’■J't'ti to have fillen below 

worship are rO;a,„ ‘ teputatioo for piety. All these types of 

Si^rfersef trt emw II 

is agamst^^l ' orj **'“* worship is lamra which 

accoSpaoie^bvXnr" °'^‘e'”= which is not 

whlch^’po acti 0^'^';“"°/ in connection uith 

hymns of praise to performed, in which no 

actuated by faith chanted, and which is not 

worship 11 Its of the fomasa type of 

addition, « u affsin«f^ rU sincerity, its utter want of faith In 
are to unde^stafle^ ...-L * of the scriptures If^e 


are to understand arishf ft, '""’^ndments of the scriptures If^e 

Ci/fl, we must take thi« » * *P'fif of Sri Krishna’s teachings in th* 
described here runs ^ *he type of worship which is 

« is condemned by alf^rrc " rel^Z " 
should consider the curious that Sri Krishna 

religious worship The ®* “n eisentiaJ part of true 

great importance to the "'«ory of most religions attaches 

was for long the i%mbol oT° i Comm-nsality 

those who dined tog-ihe/l'?!!'!!* an indication 

P*'"' varly sacrifices were nr worshippers of the same God 

formally fcmship through ” ^ Intended to own and proclaim 

new moon sacrifices 'nerh r'"" in" 'n'”" 

tbs beginning animal’ , aerifies ' ' "P"' °f 'belt kind, were in 
wtte expeeied ,o partake i ‘"L-' and the priest, 

aavenih boot of the n.,’ , ''l' °f the srctim The 

of the.act.ficijl ®'‘'p"it"<t describes the divlrion 

among .he officiating nri .. Pieecs and their dirtribution 

oonneeied w„h ,1,, a'enficer. his wife and o.hers 

•erne s. rific. ,eq ,„ej " " 'be aaerificc The r.mal of the 
■ personj connected uuh its 
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petformance $houU drink together the juice of the ^ohia plant, 
thereb) indicating that they all belonged to one and the sama 
religious brotherhood The niadhuparka rite, the offering of the 
“honeyed meal”, required the use of flesh in ancient days and 
serves to illustrate very well the view that early sacrifices were 
acts of communion intended to catabhsh kinship The practise 
for long prevalent tn our Viahou temples of offering food to 
the deity and then distributing it among all the worshippers is 
of the nature of a communion confirming the bond of universal 
brotherhood among them at) as children of the same God 

Dr Martin Haug, m the introduction to his edition of the 
Atiareya BrShmaita says that the ancient Parsis “kn-tvofa 
particular ceremony of minor importance (called sioma) which 
consisted in consecrating a meal (meat is at this occasion 
indispensable) m honour of an angel or a deceased person to be 
enjoyed by the whole party assembled ’* Renan points out that 
primitive sacrifice among the Semites was only a preliminary 
prepataiion to 4 solemn repast, that to eat in common was with 
them a sacraanental act, and that compacts and alliances made 
between persons or tribes or clans were all celebrated to the 
accompaniment of solemn sacrifices Early Christian brotherhood 
was cemented by the sharing together of consecrated wme anJ 
bread 
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'° death as hfdt.emd' 
and my bowl not h ' ” » "i!* ■^"'""eds partaleen of my food 
by mo.” "ft • hair of hi. hrad conid have been injured 


their associat*ionwi°h’ea!‘l7’ owe their force to 

so much itr^ y f«Iig«on It is, therefore, easy to lee 

worshippers here pl! ** distribution of food to 

fraternitv in alm«.» *<*gether indicates formal recognition of 

theremn«t, l7:"':r the partaking toother of 

those who ahare the y°ina'itshta, is intended to show thit 
same deity and followrra'^Tfh worshipperj of the 

hy religious ties nf u t. « * **me religion and bound together 
sncial end,, every Thua, if reiigion la to serve it. 

food to the deity worshi ^ »*soctated with an offering of 
amongst all those PP*^, and this must be later distributed 

deny f**PP«n to be worshippers of the same 


sifts m Chlmy,' titstribution of alms to 

disciplin- In the eich'teel?k T'*** a P-»ri of one’s religious 

Krishna aaalyses the as you will learn soon, 

the teachings of jbe Uf> ^^^'g'ous life, on the basis of 

Founders of religion have 'illL ’/ T"" and dSna 

the lot of the underdog has V* ^hc poor, and helping 

unctions of religion The "* been one of the chief social 
some measure to such glamour that attaches m 

their zeal m the service of socialism is derived fiom 

community is, the stroneer •< ' "*®^y The more religious a 
t e greater its readiness to livf rk** bestow charity and 

*«'’>« of sacrifice and 


'yp'* of 'h' vsr.ov, ditfrrrncr, amour ihs 

of •hr S»rs«, we ma/ /"'r F'°-" 'h' 

°f 'he Comrar of .hr prtformrr 

hoidmr- tt'- ."-'‘I 


-onrt. And Ty-h'^,'- 

Prrformlng .hr tyJoltl “f faith and 

sta„t farihrr m "isy Purify ourjrivas 

■" '•>"= PdgnmaBr to .hr C.l, 
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Ixxii 

Last time s\e were of worship and 

yajna performed by those who a\ worship according 

demotion to God. but who do not I, ^astr.s, 

to the widely accepted and authoritat^e^^^^^^^ 

to be examined and esMi^ted worship , there 

taught, has three aspects There associated therewith , 

IS then the discipline of ^ by the s^orshipper as 

lastly. th«= ara tha act, f -dtHal factors of 

a part of his religious life These ate in 

religious life ^ 

If a man claims to be ,f a man poses as 

tiiorship, then his claim is raise » self restraint, then 

pious and ^ again to manifest an 

also hi, hfe .. hollow It ts Mpoerm ^Vh.n w. 

mtcrct in religion without petforrntng consist of 

tty to anahsa the jH.Stoo^ 'ti V^ Tod this » quite m 
three elements yajfiat tapas How the life of 

accordance with the view, of t e ^ nsidjring all theie 
teligicnhvedbyam one must be ,o the 

three aspects One who h''* --nnne the authority of the 

faith that is m him and ^ Whether or 

iastras may or ma> not ^be right kind may be 

not his yajTta. iapeis and analysis whether they are 

judged by seeing have already learnt to classify 

r^r.rrVa; ‘^Kruhe, „ow 0 ^ m de,. „milat.y 
ssuh And 6r.t He tell, US «hal .nf«, 

ntsyrffffefl =5 S"TiT ^ II »« II 

U Honounng 

religious preceptors “"‘*1’ „i,bacy nnd abstention from 
putnj. r;„ ».d to consttmte bod.ly 

Uic infliction of in)ur)— these are saiu 
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efFrirT^^ nieaning of * iapat * appears to be the mfelt'h-at of 
mindandthe bod> so as to make them 
YOU arm psychologists teJl US a* 

nece<!«art 7 * *^afe, that if ne are to attain self-mastery, it«* 
o«rtamin ? restraint over the three instruments of acnon 

toneusflnrt?!,'^!! j°“ ’ as the tnkaranas—ths mind, the 

thev art- "Bhough they are instruments of the soul, 

oath* 1* ? leading the soul on to wrong and iroprop'f 

foS operate SO as to b-w.Idet the 

of the I h** ° ® «'tti of life and thus to thwart the fulfilment 

Ac^n ofT" ‘’"'■"T °< «'>' “■■>-*» .opr.«u. M,« 

"'f *' 

think ill of. PT.. j ^ unjustly Again, you may 

r„d 

If you indulge uHi’ol.n/^ ? ‘here li« sp-ech 

In thought ovtiflow. 

therefore comm and culminate, in action Action, 

coniunim'ated thought,.!, redecteJ in «peech and 1* 

r,rTc;a„j"« <I«<I Eterv aeon I related .0 

-nt particular cour,r„f . 

oryoumavbofK u and then you eith ract or speak, 

by you 7 . " ‘'’f ■» Ee «era.,ed 

headaof ,c„„ , ’ “’"‘’"bemively claasiSed under the three 
IS, th^ effort of ^^•’•'taya tapes and manatn'tapat, that 

body, rhe tongre'l^roTt'mm/"""" 
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of thc'bod^ It may be asked whethet it is an act of self discipline 
to keep the body pure To those who are accustomed to bathe 
daily. It IS a natural habit to keep the body clean But there are 
men who have not cultivated this habit and to whom it does not 
seem anything other than annoying and vevatious Ruskin, I seem 
to recall, has written somewhere that if you want to understand 
how difficult It is for human nature to maintain cleanliness, you 
must get hold of people who never ivash themselves and to whom 
QOthmg is so unpleasant and repulsive as a bath 

Then there is orjava, straightforwardness or sincerity It 
may be urged that sincerity is a mental characteristic and should 
not be regarded as pare of corporal self restraint In the 
circumstances, v.e must understand « to mean something like such 
action as IS in keeping with mental determination By arjava, we 
may well understand the proper governance of the body and 
training It to carry out the dictates of the mil Sincere activity is 
clearly m^ant here If the activity of the body is not a true 
reflection of the mental resolve within, if there is no straight* 
foruardness in the adjustment of phy steal activity to the condition 
of the mmd within, tSen the body does what is not r»/n It 
inrlulces in the perfocmance of insincere action “Never do," 
Sri Krishna must be understood to say in effect, “ what the mind 
does not really impel sou to do Put your heart and soul m the 
work that you do, or do not do it at all ” Then only there will be 
sincetuy in conduct 

hrahmacharia, as you all know, is restraining sensual 
appetites Ahxmsa is non violence m deed, refraining from injuring 
others 

SSrtra tapas, as dascribed in this consists, therefore, 

in conirollmg the senses, in freedom from insincere conduct, m 
physi-al cleanliness m abstention from injuring others, and m 
rendering ph>sical «erMce to gods, preceptors, sages and seers 

In the next stanss, Sri Krishna describes the tapas of 
speech 

sTg g Tir t ^ tT?3; j 

’sn tirair fpt ii v* n 
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15. The statement which is ummtatmg and.true and 
IS at the same time agreeable and good, and also the 
leatation and the study of the scriptures — these are said to 
form verbal tapas. 

Here tt is 'laid down that the truth which it is desirable to 
speak, must be pleasant and productive of good Manu has 
recommended that we must speak the truth always — but only the 
truth which is pleasant We are expected to be polite and to 
speak in a pleasing manner We are asked not to sp-ak out 
unpleasant truths unnecessarily This does not m^an that under 
all circumstances politeness should over ride higher pnnctples 
Circumstances may arise, when the highest dictates of duty will 
compel us to disregard this rule, but gen'^rally it is not necessary to 
be needlessly offensive Even th- p-^nal code recognises this 
principle The greater the truth, lawyers tell us, the greater the 
libel In a society where all persons speak th* truth, there would 
be no need for any such maxim of prudence But human nature 
being what it is, dictates of prudence and conventions of good 
manners ought to receive some attention at our hinds S andal 
mongeting may broadcast many truths, but it does not redound to 
the credit of those who indulg'* m it 

Let It be borne in mind tnat no compromis- vi ith principle is 
recommended here We are on1> asked not to sp*ak out 
unpleasant truths needlessly b> this tt is not implied that we are 
to speak pleasant falsehoods Those who criticise injunctions like 
this as giMPg a religious sanction to the suppression of truth and 
the propagation of untruth, are guilty of a grave miijudgment 
The suggestion here is that the natural tendency of men to hurt 
and injure those with whom they arc not on good terms should 
not gam any strength b> masquerading as service m the cause of 
truth Our 6rst duty is towards truth , but a secondary and by 
no means unimportant consideration is our duty towards social 
well being, our responsibility for seeing that the machinery of 
society rum on oiled wheels without unnecessary friction 

The term, ' s\Sdh^3ya , originally meant the process of 
repeating the Vtda to oneself after learning it from a preceptor, 
with the object of memorising «hat his been learnt It later 
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acquired an extended significance amount 

kind of stud, It will now be conceded thaj^a very 
of self restraint is necessary “ ” ,,,3 „usj of learning 

inoffensiTC, true, pleasant and good, 

ana study If we try to tcBect what How much 

generally indulge in is used for this tn chattering or abuse 

Of U IS a sheer waste of nme. vain and falsehoods 

or backbiting. ,f not positive ^ the aus.et.Iy 

and swindling lies, we will leam to p ^ necessary part 

of speech which Sri Knshpa here poln s 
of iny satisfactory scheme of self discip ne 

tqra^fefc^rra'Tt ii re “ 

16 Transparent kindliness ^,‘''’of’h°att— such 

benignity, silence, self-restraint and p ^ , 
thin|s as these ate spoken of as mental fapa!. 
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mind remains impure. With purity of the'heart, sweet speech 
and sincere action follow as a matter of course , without it, there 
can be only a shadow of virtue, a semblance of tapas 

Thus, »«afirtsrt-ia^<7s IS the most important part of the effort 
of self discipline It is the basis on which the life of speech and 

action is built The tapas of the body and the tongue is only, so 
to speak, a reflection in speech and action of the austerity of the 
mind It may be that the former will serve as a training ground 
for the difficult task of taming the mind Except in this light, 
however, it has no value While the heart remains stained by 
selfishness and sensuality, the most perfect conduct and the most 
polite speech will Indicate only success m dissimulation and 
hypocrisy 

Having explained to us the nature of this threefold tapas 
Sri Kfishm proceeds to explain when it is sotlvtka when rojasa 
and when tamasa A rigorous course of self hscipline may be 
undertaken from various motives and u is according to these that 
the value of the tapas must be judged uUimatelv For even purity 
of heart and perfection of conduct m y be bii It on hidden layers 
of selfishness and ignorance and benefit the soul as little as the 
training of the athlete in his g>mnai>uim 

ii »v9 n 

17 This threefold fapas, performed with perfect faith 
by men who arc devoted and who do not desire any 
profit therefrom, is said to be sattvika 

Tapas if It 15 to strengthen the soul must be undertaken 
without selfish motives of any kind Even rhe desire for salvation 
IS to be eschewed We must practise self restraint with the faith 
that moral discipline is an end in itself We mutt overcome 
temptation not with the hope of storing up merit for a future life 
but because surrender to it is an outrage on the best in us It is 
only wise seif control, practised with faith and without ulterior 
motives of any kind that can make one holy and enlightened 
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fast on ekSdaij day, wLich many pious people are in the habit 
of undertaking I The one is a foolish act of self torture , the 
other Is a discipline that purifies and strength-ns the mind and the 
body Or again, take the case of the young man who hopes to 
win fa\our in the eves of his lady by starving himself These ar» 
instances of self control exercised with foohsh obstinacy and for 
no reasonable purpose Then, again, people ma> resort to bla k 
magic to cttjse injury to others To propitiate the Powers of 
Darkness, whose help they seek, they may subject themselves to 
some kind of discipline AH these examples of tapas are iSmasa 
m character They are the worst kinds of tnpas and can do 
nothing good to their vorartes 

Sri Krishpa now takes up for censideration the classification 
of dttna 


20 That gift IS satiukay which is giten in the faith 
that jt js one’s duty to give to one who has not helped 
(the donor), and which is given at a proper time and a 
proper place and to a worthy person 

Here, again, the Idea of s-Iflessnejs Is brought to the fore 
Gifts made In expectation of return or in grarirude for services 
rendered, are no tests for one’s generosity If the gifts that we 
make as part of our religious discipline are to purify and strengthen 
iM then we must make them under the conviction that it is our 
dutyioghe It is the bounden duty of thos* who have, to help 
those who have not The world today Is a sorry place to live in, 
be,.ause this duty Is ignored, and poverty and plenty are allowed to 
jostle each other Gifts also must be made with a proper sense 
of dt«crinvlnatlon They must be made with the Intention of 
'celng that they are put to th* best poaslble use To ensure this. 
It ii only commonsense to see that they are made to deserving 
persons and at the proper time and place 
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21 But, that ■which is given in return for help 
received or m expectation of a future gam, and unwillingly, 
is deemed rajasa 

On a lower footing stands the generosity which ariies out of 
gratitude or stands m expectation of a future reward To be 
grateful Is good, but one who helps others m the belief that tt is 
one’s duty to do so transcends mere gratefulness and rises to 
the height of the ideal of universal equality and selfless altruism 
Again, compulsory or grudging generosity ii of little value as a 
discipline of the spirit To make gifts because the beggar i« 
Importunate, or because it will add to >our social pres ig», ts to be 
generous for a wrong reason 

9T?Tcr5nT5mr?r ii S’’ » 

22 That gift which is made to undeserving persons 
and at an improper time and place, without respect and 
contemptuously, is declared to be ta/fiasa 

Indiscriintnate chancy raises harmful consequences in its wake 
The gift may be mad- by the donor with full faith in the moral 
efficacy of dSna but so lally it miy hive evil eSFeecs You can all 
think out examples illustrating this Living on charity far any 
length of time saps one s moral stamina and encourages social 
parasuism Take the ^.as^ of a min who comes to you with a tale 
of Wife and children starving but who spends most of the money 
that you give, him. in. dr. oJc. Mnr/. band- work. and. a 

aense of responsibility for the welfare of his family can make a 
new man out of him Thus, m many ways indiscriminate 
chanty is und-sirable, and it is the bounden duty of those who 
make munificent gifts to see that they are utilised in the right 
manner A gift may thus be tarnished by the unworthmess of 
the recipient 
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lit^ ^HTH II ?<i II 

18. That /apas is here called rdrasa, which 
performed for the sake of (winning) reverence, praise and 
^worship, and with ostentation, and which is unsteady and 
unenduring, 

F«ar of social opinion is one of the great incentives to the 
observance of conformity to the moral law Self-restraint is often 
practised for the sake of fame The speech may be true and 
unirritatjng, the body may be in rmd control, but the heart mav 
not be fully cleansed of its impurities. If one hankers after 
honour, if one is pious in the hope that others will notice his pi'tv, 
no amount of self-restraint will take him a step farther on the pith 
to salvation. The way of virtue, of sainalva. service, and sacrifice, 
must be sought as an end in Itself We mu‘t b* good, hscause 
then alone will we be true to ourselves and to the God within us 
H-r^, however, we sr- taught the characteristics of the i/r/urs 
I'hich is performed bv thos- who are anxious to us- their self- 
re«traint as an instrument to wm respect and reverence 

Th- three expressions, ‘satk^ra*, * m^na' and * puja . 
which I have translated as ‘honour’, ‘praise’ and 'worship', 
mem much the same thing, but a distinction has been made 
amongst them. Ic has been suggested that sntkSra Ismonasikai 
It refers to the good opinion entertained by others of one Af(in(t 
has b*en taken to mean honour broadcast in speech ; in other 
"ords. praise Pu/a is honour and reverence shown in physical 
I'Cts. For the sake of winning all these, the rojasa (itpas is 
rrdcti>.ed with a good deal of ads'ertisement. 

Practised with such motives, this self-discipline is obviously 
unsteady and unendurmg When on- feels that one may sin freclv 
in obscurity, one throws the shackles of self-restraint aside and 
silisftes every kind of desire at every possible opportunity. Take 
the case of a man, pious and moral under the watchful eyes of his 
neiiihbours in his own village. Suppose he comes to this city of 
hlsdras skhere no one knows who lives next door. -Hecanstn 
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here with impunity There is no good opinion to forfeit, because 
no one knows him here and much less cares for what he does It 
is for this reason that centres of pilgrimage are frequently deni of 
vice Pilgrims flock thither from the four corners of the land 
The floating population of these places Is a collection of stranger* 
Anything and everything seems natural in these circumstances, and 
it is no wonder that holy cities offer Innumerable opportunities for 
the wicked and the weak-minded Thus, the discipline undertaken 
for the purpose of acquiring respectability is not firmly rooted. It 
IS unsteady and uncettaln. The motive behind it is the fear, not 
of sin, but of being found out Therefore, it is only such moral 
discipline as is undertaken with fauh and performed without 
ulterior motives, that can remain enduring 


cTTt | 

19 That tapas is called tamasa, which is performed 
out of foolish obstinacy, with pam to oneself or for the 
purpose of destroying others 

Tapas involves a certain amount of trouble arid possibly pa n 

to oneself There is a world of difference, hos^ ever, between the 
pun that strengthens and the pam that debilitates The athlete 
who is trained in the gymnasium, has to go through a course of 
exercises every day But the difficulties to which he subjects 
himself are different from those that confront a labourer who is 
working beyond the limits of endurance or is attempting a task 
beyond his strength It all depends on the way in which the 
discipline is gone through and the purpose for which u is directed 
The truth of this applies in a greater measure, if you will, to the 
question of tapas Children sometimes become morose and 
obstinate They sulk and declme to eat It is not that they are 
ill and do not feel hungry They feel the appetite, but having got 
into a fit of temper, they stubbornly refuse to take nourishment 
Here is a case of self control, exercised with tenacious strene h 
But of what avail IS It 7 Its purpose is nothing less than to harm 
oneself How different is this tmpas, if we may call it so, from the 
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It II, however, equally important to note that the attitude of 
the donor also plays a part m determining the quality of th- gift. 
In practising charity and reli*vmg the needy, the right attitude 
ought to be one of sincere sympathy , one may even go further 
and «a> that we must feel grateful to those who receive help at 
our hands for giving us an opportunity for service and sacrifice 
which alone give grace and beauty and meaning to life That is 
why the ancient laws of hospitality prevalent m this land laid so 
much stress on attihi salkira, honouring the guest, and the 
magical virtues of d^na That being the case, if we treat those 
who seek help at our hands with discourtesy and dishonour we 
are stultifying the purpose of our existence To give gifts 
grudgingly is bad enough, but to oue with scorn and contempt 
IS far worse And so even as indiscriminate char 1 t^ is the wor^t 
tvpe of charity, the d3na given scornfulU and contemptuously 
IS t3masa The gift may be stained both by the worthlessness 
of the recipient and the arrogance of the donor 

Sri Kfishoa has so far given us pointers to see what kind of 
religious life is worthy and what is not He has analysed 
quail atively the various possible types of the cardinal eUments of 
relieinus life— dana and tapas Now, He proceeds to 
Take imo consideration the important question of Arjuna, 
vvhuh was responsible for all jthis discussion — the question, 
n^mel>, how the worship of those who are actuated by faith, 
but feel no confidence in the iastrase li to be judged. In 
answering this question Sri Kfishpa la\8 down what we ma> 
tall the essence of the religious altitude, the sine qua non for 
th religious life And that is stated in th“ following //ota 

fixfkrU: y:r ll R\ II 

23 “ Yes, It exists,** — this is the threefold 
characterisation of the Drabman And by this were the 
Brahmins, the and all acts of worship formerl) 

brought into existence 

* 0»»j Inf sat ’ is an old sacred formula known to the religion 

of the Vedas Litetally interpreted, those three words mean • 
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“Yes, that exists ” This is here declared to be th© threefold 
characteiisatton of the Supreme Being who is the foundation and 
support of all that is in the universe It is implied that each of 
these words can teach us what the Brahman is We will do well 
therefore, to bestow some thought on the import conveyed b> 
them and try to see how the formula mentioned above is a 
threefold characterisation of the Supreme Brahman 

In all early religions, the endeavour of thought has be*o to 
find out what may be called the sup»matural foundation of the 
universe, to look beyond mere appearances and sc* the God who 
is hidden behind the veil of Nature One of the earliest forms m 
which the Supreme Being was realised, is found in the formula. 
* Om tat tat * Now, if there is one religion which has striven as 
earnestly as our own to rise from known Nature to the unknown 
God who IS above and b-^yond Nature, it is th* religion of the 
ancient Jews And it is not without significance that they too 
formuleted one of their earliest realisations of God in almost the 
%ery words of the statement made here On the top of Mount 
Smai, It IS related, Moses saw God within a bush that was burning, 
but not consumed Moses wanted to know who that God was 
and what His name was Jehovah then declared “I am that I 
am” {Exodus, III) You can seethe parallelism between this 
declaration of Jehovah and the formula ’ Om tat sat One is a 
statement, as from God Himself, on what He is , the other is the 
realisation of the earnest «eckcr after truth " I am that I am ” 
IS in the first person ‘ Om tat sat ’ is in the third person And 
the truth that these teach is the end of all philosophy, the object 
of all human thought 

And what after all is this central tru’h of philosophy ’ If' 
regard to the important question as to whether there is any God, 
there has been much struggl- and striving Differenc-s of opinion 
there base been, but all the thinkers who have arnved at the 
theistic view cannot tell us anything more on this problem than 
what Is given in Jehovah's great declaration, I am that lam', of 
the VeJtc formula, * O/n tat saf* All that they can say is that 
God exhts—exlsts, that is to say, m a sense different from all 
other things that exist His existence has a unique significance 
He exists entirely by Himself, independent of anything which is 
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external to Himself The universe, on the other hand, depends 
for Its existence on the power of God, and has thus, so to speak, 
onh a secondarv existence 

In the phrase, ' Om iat sat* , the particle, *Om*, as we ha^e 
«een already , may be denoted by the English word, “ Yes ’ , thus. 
It emphasises the fact of the existence of God Religious 
experience has demonstrated this all the world over, and every* 
where, too, it has been revealed that God exists in a manner 
entirely unique He alone exists, par excellence It is, therefore, 
eas\ to see how the phrase, * Om iat sat’, is the threefold 
characterisation of the Brahman It w not a meaningless religious 
formula, but one in which the religious experience of mankind 
from the earliest ages to the times that are now passing, is summed 
up It IS a phrase in which the eternal struggle of man to realis* 
God finds its classic expression Not otherwise than through this 
statement can we state all that we know and can know of God 

Out of this characterisation of the Brahman it is further 
taught m this ilol:a, has e\olved all that we associite with religion 
—the «eer and the prophet, the scripture or the revelation, the rit-s 
and ceremonies through whi h worship is directed This ma% be 
easih understood in th* light of the explanation that I \entured to 
place before you just now If you take up a negative attitude m 
regard to the question of God, if you subscribe to the Everlasting 
Nil there is need for no prophet, nor revelation, nor ritual 
The K«er claims to see b»yond th* visible universe into the mystery 
of what sustains and supports u But you may think that th“rc is 
no truth beyond what i« seen Laplace, the great astronomer, is 
said to have search-d rhe heavens with his telescope and to hav* 

onronrfo’i'i’y e-x-^fstaxed rC caJ <to Ond * 

tel*«copes nor microscopes can take us n*ar to Goi The spiritual 
discipline perfected by the prophets and th* sages, affords us the 
only way of «eeing God It i> the task of heroism to attain the 
experience of God reahsat on through the practice of yoaa, and 
onl) those who have had this exp rience can teach us with 
authority that He is The Everlasting Yea alone can lead us to a 
belief m th* tfpialva, the integrity, of pri'sts and prophets and m 
the truth of revealed scriptures 
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It is thus thit the attitude enshrined in the expression, * Om 
a Sat , IS responsible for religious life as it is lived in societYi 
tor the Bnhmms who teach religion, for the Vsdas which 
mman con net, and for the ntej and ceremoni's, the norship 
and the adoration, that form the way to God Once we 
n ®t3tan t at God exitta and that the entire universe rests in 
Him and de^nds on Him, it follows that we rauit so live our life 
M to be in harmonious relations with that vast unseen Power. 
This IS the essence of the teachin. gnen in the V.da. by the saint, 
and seers of old And it is evident now that if ‘ On. (or sol ’ is 
an appropriate characterisation of the Brahm^„, then our life 
must be lived in such a manner as to accord full recogniiion to the 
teachers of rel|g.on, the reveal-d sc,ip.„res and ih- a t. of 

‘>’St out of the 

u« Ih God and fa.ih in His existence, sprang 

teCnsTrali; tools and the life of 

a, *** leading commentators explain this 

«nw,.n^.\° ' ^olfstachana, it teaches the mean, of 

o-rformane 'f**”i* Connection with the 

*re^^ord,°.^^ ■”>- uttnantr of 

the errors o H r ' ’ *' religious rues from 

re^3a„ ‘'"'f",;'"' connection wi h their 

W™ o ' "'3' virlue because Ihey denote the 

The y/ct 'hey ate extolled in the s-cond half of 

suraesteriV".; formerh" It ha. lien 

creator thro h’‘'l.'TV°'‘ ‘h= foot faced Brahtnl, the 

Brow NnV n’’'''’ 'h'ccfolJ designation of ih- 

fhe Broh Pomi. out that .he word. ' o,„ h denoie. 

, ? Tr7i„?”h.T.r ‘“"-d' 

VI 8 7 St VI 2 saumja IChrSndogya Upantshad 

•Srafcmar,'. to mean 

word*, • Om * 'tat' and • ' accs and says that the three 

tiaoeUted with those logically 

acts and charicterue them The word. 
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* Ont ’» IS connected with rcli»iou8 acts in general , and through its 
being pronounced at the commencement of every religious rite, 
ft becomes part and parcel of that nte itself, and in this manner it 
forms a necessary element in all religious rites The words, * /nt ' 
and ‘saf’, denote that the p*rformance of those religious rites 
^hi h are begun with the utterance of ‘ 0«» S is under the 
circums’ances worths and de«efi me of aj} re«pect MadhvachSrya 
«a>sthat thes* three words ’ Oim ’, *Taf' and ‘Sat* denote the 
BrnJimn/: for the follow mg reasons ‘ Om ’ means that He is the 
support of the whole universe , ‘ t it * sionifies that He is perceived 
all knoners possessed of meritorious qualities, and the meaning 
of ‘ sal ’ IS that He is free from all that is evil and abundantly 
full of auspicious qualities 

Let us stop here to-day 


Ixxiii 

Last weekw* concluded Sri iCfishoa's classification of yajHat 
dana and tapas into the three categories of sSttvthn, rSjasa and 
tamasa In particular, we tried to understand Sri Krishna's 
des nption of the threefold nature of iapas, mental, moral and 
physical In all these classifications, th- object is evidently to 
indicate to us how we may judge a man’s yajtia, dSna and tafias, 
not so much from the standpoint of the injunctions given in the 
ioairas, as from their intrinsic nature, taking into consideration 
si] the accompanying circumitance* in connection with their 
performance A criterion is thus set forth to estimate the religious 
life of a man who is actoaieJ by sincere faith, but is unable to 
acc pt the authority of the ^astra5 In what we have to do today, 
this criterion is indirectly established 

'lou may r-member that m the course of the discussion of 
iloka 23 with which we con liiJed our last clas<, I tried to point 
out to you how the nxrdeia of the Brahman as ' 0"t tat sat ' is the 
best that can be given and how it is one of the earliest realisations 
of God that truth seekers have arrived at m different countries In 
the designation of the Brohinart as "Yes, that exists”, we have, 
as it were, the key to the evolution of religious life in general, to 
the recognition of the authority of the priests and the prophets 
and of the holy scriptures, and to the origin and growth of various 
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Kl'irioM.’lT’ ’"I ’■'“"•'Ip The value of any kind of 

attitude r ® liy ’•'c test of the fundamental religious 

atiudeaslaiddownln the declaration, ■ 0.n ,a, saf. And in 

detailed t d’^ c T Kr'’l'5e proceeds to make a 

detailed study of the words composing th.t formula 

fwr^Rrej^rsetr trsT^rTOutfintir: i 

tisntrf^rH ii vs n 

penance cniom^d'h ’"11 worship, charity and 

who studv thf scriptures, arc begun by those 

syllable) ' Om ’ with the utterance of (the 


Br«hma7,'thT°f'"o 'saT'a'lf ° telating to the 

stated here thit all earn V t i '“‘•“"'"P philosopher. Now, it is 
whether they are acts of “f ishgioa, 

Utterance of rh.. j , Ofsh'P. chanty or austerity, with the 
informed, This syllable, as I have been 

nnderstoidfn thisTen' , 1?!. ’’’’ 

of this word IS considered why the utterance 

religious rite The mr ®*«otia! at the commencement of every 
•' Yes ”, to fortifv VO« niun utter this affirmation, 

regard to the religious strengthen your sincerity in 

utterance or*' Yes” begin The 

affirmation of the theistir statement of faith, a broad 

your answer to the queseion^TIr" philosophy and ethics If 
‘ No there is no .nd.? existence of God is an emphatic 

’"Vice, ^™'e"V°wrth° *' 

question with a Yes or a M A not you answer this 

life IS shaped and lived TK* ^t^rmines the lines on which your 
affirmative attitude and u ethics arises only from the 

valuei depend; “f"’”*' 

In this manner it can k. .1 ■ 

the utterance of * Yes ” bef that a great deal depends on 

For otherwise, relioion will kit activity is undertaken 

he and a delusion TnJ »«"«r.ty and be only a 

oftime, the syllable ‘ here that with the passage 

• , which was made to determine the 
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fundamental religious attitude, has acquired a symbolic significance 
Much IS meant and more is implied by the pranaver, as it is 
called, in the history of Sanskrit philosophy ‘Om’ it is <tated, 
iepTe*ents great truths of philosophy and religion m mmv 
and some of these we uill do well to study hare From the 
standpoint of phonetic analysis, the sound, *0m', is split up into 
a, «, and m As they say in Sanskrit, the onkSra is made up of 
ahSra, uhara and makSra. These three different sounds get 
blended into the single phonetic element, ' Om And when we 
pronounce it, we are not conscious of its having arisen from the 
combination of three distinct sound elements , it appears to be a 
single entity by itself Now, this phonetic analysis of ‘ Om ’ is 
given a figurative significance It is declared that the ke> to th* 
study of all knowledge and truth lies in this fusion of three sounds 
to form the sellable, ' Om * Man, universe and God, here are the 
ultimate entities that ei-ery philosopher reaches at the end of his 
investigation Now these are m a sense different from one 
another , and yec they blend together to form a harmonious whole 
There are differences of opinion amongst th* leading Indian 
thinkers as to the axact manner in which this unity m dnetsity is 
to be understood Yet none has any quarrel with the broad 
concept outlined above In the manner m which a u and m, 
though distinct from one another, get fused into the syllable, 

* Om even so matter, soul and God unite together m harmony to 
form the unit> that ue call the universe Here is one of the wav* 
in which the rich suggestive meaning of the ot)k(ira has been 
interpreted 

It IS also stated that the pr is repres'ntative of the /edic 

gods Now, these gols have been classified accorhng to the 
\anous legions which iK“y are believed to inhabit Sotti" gods ate 
'•opposed to live m thiv earth twhera in htavtn, and yet oth*ts in 
the mid region of antanksha 0\kara, It is declared, represent* 
ill these gods a representing one vet of gods, » stanJin’ for 
another group and m representing th* rest Some of you may say 
that, b> ihis representation the prapaxa i* made to embody a 
pohtbeUtic idea This, houever, is not resll> the case There is 
a famous discussion in our Upanxthadit which makes this 
absolucel) clear Yijfiav'alkja, the seer, is asked by ViJjghda 
^Skaha How many arc the gods? H* answers “ Diree and 
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thirty crores " This view is known to every one in this country, 
man, woman or child Not satis6ed with this answer, Sakali* 
repeats the question This time the sage answers* “Three 
crores” The same question, repeated several tim's, elicits 
ultimately from Yajnavalkya the declaration that there js only one 
God It IS clear from this dialogue that Yajfiavalkya wants us to 
regard the gods of the Vedtc pantheon as being synthesiz-d into the 
one God of the Vedanta If the pranava is understood in this 
light. Its importance becomes obvious, for it will then repres-nt 
the essence of all revelation 

Yet another way in nhuh th- importance of the erfifeorfl 
made out involves consideration of the relation between language 
and meaning It is said that the relation between the invisible God 
and th“ visible univers- u like the relation betw-en the unheard 
meaning and the h*ard speech Let us pause for a moment to *ee 
what really happens when we h ar tome on* telling us something 
There is the sensation of sound, and there is also the meaning 
which we attach to the sounds that w« hear This meaning is not 
of the nature of a sensation, but is closely related to the sounds 
that impinge on out ears It is something which cannot be 
perceived like a sensa ion, bu* has to be urtders ood by the mind 
What you understand .n the mind is not h*ard by you The mind 
has the power of g-ttmg to know this som*thmg, whi h is different 
from ih* perceivable sensations that are carried to the mind 
through the channels of the senses Confining ourselves for the 
present to the sensation of sound, we note ever> where a distinct 
relation between sound and sense Now, it is suggested that the 
relation between th* visibl-* universe and the invisible God i* 
analogous to the relation b-tween the perceived sound and the 
understood sense After all, God canno* be per^*iveJ by us 
The relation b-tween God and th* universe is a metaphysical 
relation So long as God cannot be direc ly perceiv d by us, the 
truth about Him has to be learnt by us through analogies of some 
kind or other And the analogy here sujgesied is for many 
reasons among the best that can be conceived 

Since the relation between sound and sense gives us an insight 
into the nature of the telation between God and the universe, 
language gams a vame of Its own And that value is enhanced by 
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the fact that the scriptures which reveal the truth about God, are 
enshrined in language of some kind or o*her Language as 
language, then, becomes sacred , and the ofikSra, it is urged, 
acquires a sacred significance, because it is representative of all 
language You may a«k How can that be^ The answer is 
given by a phonetic analysts of language generally Language, of 
course, IS mad® up of sounds of many kinds These sounds are 
produced bv the larynx, and are, so to speak, articulated by the 
mouth and the throat What 1 mean is that the sounds of 
language are distinct from one anoth r on account of the part that 
the mouth and the throat play in their evolution And unless 
sounds are distinct and articulate in this manner, they are incapable 
of conveying any meaning Even music, delightful as it may be, 
fails in this repect 

Sanskrit phoneticians from very early times have classified the 
phonetic units of the Sanskrit language from the positions in the 
mechamsm of speech at which they are severally articulated. 
From the throat onwards to the lips we have several positions at 
which various classes of sounds are produced There are gutturals 
formed at the throat, dentals orwtnatmg from the teeth and so on 
As we have seen, the syllable, *Otn', has been analysed into three 
phonetic constituents— a, » and m A, we may say, is typically 
representative of all articulate sounds whose articulation Is at the 
throat M similarly represent* sounds which anse at the lips 
And u stands for all sounds that are produced anywhere between 
the throat and the lips In this way th® ofikSra may be regarded 
as typifying all possi^'le sounds, for all linguistic sounds, whether 
spoken by the Esquimo or the ToJa or any cultured and civilised 
person, are articulated « ith the help of the vocal organs mentioned 
above Language m general is thUs symbolised by the syllable, 
'On', and as Unguag® itself \s sacred for the various reasons 
d scussed above, the o^kura is also sacred as the suggestive symbol 
of all language 

Yet another reason for the importance and great religious 
value of the onb^ra vs its wide use as an aid to >ogtc meditation 
leading to self realisation and God realisation Yogtns tell us that 
It is helpful in fixing the mind upon the object of meditation and 
saving It from distraction 
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Here are some of the reasons which are given by our teachers 
for the halo of symbolic significance surrounding the onkora. If 
we accept any of these, if the pranava reminds us of any of these 
great truths, then certainly it is easy to see why its utterance is 
enjoined before the formal commencement of any religious act. 
Even, however, if we take it to mean no more than “ Yes ”, it is 
not very difficult to see why it is css-ntia! that we should utter it 
when beginning any religious action Heligion has no meaning, 
unless It affirms the existence of what we loosely call God The 
religious attitude implies a belief in values other than those 
envisaged by selfishness, a passion for service, a perspective that 
takes the past and the future of history at a glance There must 
be faith m altruism, service morality. We cannot be religious , 
unless we have faith of some kind, unl-ss we believ- m the 
Everlasting Yea If our religious life is to be sincere, our faith has 
to be continually fortiSed and clarified And nothing is more 
helpful for this purpose than the affirmation of the fundamentals 
of religious faith, as summarised in the onkSra 

Safikarichirya has nothing to say m particular In regard to 
this iloka RSmlnujacharya says that this iloka teaches the mode 
m which the word, * Om is associated with religious rites. 
After repeating the word, ‘ Om sacrifices, gifts and which 

ate all prescribed in the ycstma— have to be begun by all thoie 
who study the Vedas The word, ‘ Om as already stated, has 
to be uttered at the commencement of every religious act, even 
when we resolve to do it 

^BnerrsT nftvrr: few iTt?rf;r%nT: ii n 

25 Acts of worship, austerity and charity arc 
performed by those, who aspire after salvation, without 
desire for fruit and accompanied by the utterance of the 
word, ‘ T«j/ 

That duty unselfishly done is eapabl- of I-ad ng us on to the 
MKalion of ojofcslia, we have been taught over and over again 
You Will remember the various methods that Sri fCrbhca 
suggested for overcoming our Ingrained tendency towards 
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selfishness There is first of all faith in duty as duty, as somethms 
that the better part of one’s nature demands ought to be done 
Or else, >ou may try to see the part that prakftti plays in our 
daily life Most of the thoughts that we think and the actions 
that ne do are impelled and cTCCUted by the gui}as of prakrtft 
Life as It IS generally lived is largely motivated by physical needs 
and stimuli If ne recognise this fact, we will be induced to 
overcome the possessive instinct which makes us feel that ueare 
the agents of our deeds and th» owners of their fruits This is at 
best only a negative attitude A more philosophic attitude 
demands a faith in God as the centre of all power and hence as the 
agent of all acts If we attribute to God the agency of all our 
deeds, then selfishness becomes irrelevant Those who study with 
earnestness Chapters 7 to 12 of the Gtta are left in no doubt as 
regards Sri Kfishiia’s views on this question It is not a mere act 
of faith to sa^ that God is the doer of all deeds which we beli»ve 
that we perform According to Sri Krishna, it is a demonstrated 
conclusion 

Hence it is easy to see that it seems to be meant m the Giia 
that It u a progressive advancement iti the line of ethical 
improvement to pais from the discipline of kanna to that of 
jnSna, and from this again to the discipline of hhahtt and 
prapatti, because one who uses this last discipline is guided by 
the widest and most comprehensive vision of truth To do duty 
for Its own sake IS good To recognise the agency of praiferifj in 
all our actions is commendable Either of these ma> lead us 
ultimately to the salvation of moksha But it is best of all to 
realise that God IS the agent of all our actions The realisation of 
the truth of God and His relation to the universe is the best 
among the many means by which we may leam the lesson of 
•elfiessness 

If we understand this, there wiH be no difficulty in perceiving 
why we are asked to utter the word, * tat \ when performing any 
religious action The onk^ra uttered at the beginning aids u$ in 
fortifying our faith and encouraging our sincerity ‘Tat’, uttered 
immediately after, draws our mind away from our petty little 
selves to the Lord who is the source of all power and the agent of 
ail deeds It makes us lose at once the sense of agency and (hut 
frees us from ahaf)iSra and mamattra 
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This iloka, according to R3mSnuj9ch3r>a, teaches the mann'*r 
m which the word, ' tat is associated with religions duties 
The acts of sacrifice, of giving gifts and of performing tapas have 
to be performed without attachment to the fruits thereof by all 
those who are desirous of attaining salvation These acts so done 
are the means of attaining <aIvation and are, therefore, denoted by 
the word, * tat ’ , ».hich denotes the Supreme Brahman Himself 

TwRfr cTar trm ^.-^d ii n 

26 This (word) * sal *, is used in the sense of 
existence and goodness , and likewise, O Arjuna, the term, 
‘ sat *, IS used for any action deserving of praise 

It IS a noteworthy fact that in Sanskrit the term, *sot*« 
stands for both reality and goodness a fact which, we miy fancy» 
helps us to realise the basic faith of all religions that what really 
and fundamentally exists is good When we speak of God as sat, 
we must not merely understand that He exists, but also that He if 
good There is no meaning in religion, unless there is a God who 
IS harmoniously related to the universe We cannot be truh 
religious, if we believe with poets like Thomas Hardy that the 
world IS ruled by a blind and heedless Destiny, a Vast Imbecility 
which IS indifferent to moral values The CitS has given us a 
comprehensive vision of God as both immanent and transcendent 


God, of course cannot be studied as we study the universe 
But as the results of scientific investigation have es abhshed the 
existence of whit are called laws of Nature ic is reasonable to 
think that the God who i» immanent m this cosmos mus be related 
harmoniou.lv to it There is order and system in th- world 
arotm us Eve i au h cataclvsms of Nature as cyclones and 
«tihquakc5 obc) la«-j of ihcir own Ttaajvemurc of sci-nce is 
taicd on the fjith that notliins takes pla e in Miture tvh.cit is not 
in secottlance with obseivable and uniform Jaws It 11 thus that 
*be pa«t and imagine the future Whrn 
Hrsal 1,° ^ hJsture, so orderly and syitematic, to Nature** 

fl.. think of Him as maintaining a relation of 

discord and dislurmony with the unuarsc » A God who is the stay 
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and support of an orderly cosmos, cannot be given over to uhims 
and fancies He must adjust His relations with the universe we 
feel, so as to be in harmony with the laws He has Himself made 
and of which we are vouchsafed stray glimpses And from all this 
It 15 easy to say that the God who exists is good 

It 15 further stated m this ^toia that when a man performs a 
praiseworthy action, the term ‘sat*, is used Rehginus acts 
such as yajJia, dana and tapas are worthy of praise, not because 
they meticulously conform to the details of orthodox r riiali«m 
but because they are in themselves praiseworthy The ri^ht and 
proper kind of religion makes our life one continuous act of 
devotion to God Any kind of improp-r life may well b* deemed 
lo be a continuous act of devotion to the lower animal self within 
us It must be either the one or the other There can be no 
middle course Now you can understand bow the utterance of 
rhe formuh ' 0« tat sat * Is helpful ro us m living the hieh’*r 
life It reminds us from moment to moment of the fundamental 
truths of religion and of the way to salvation It trams us in 
godliness and seldessness That is why those who have faith in 
religion use this phrase so often m connection with the various 
actions that they may perform from time to time It is at once a 
symbol and a reminder of the wholehearted dedication that true 
religion implies 

According to Rjm3nu|3ch3rTa, the word, *sat', here mean* 
whatever is, as, for instance, a chair, a gem, etc , it is also used 
to denote what is good in ordinary life , it denotes again an 
auspicious ceremony Madhvachirya takes the word, * sat to 
mean a thing which one has not and which one gets or acquires as, 
for instance, sons and daughters which one has not in the 
beginning and acquires later on in life According to 
^ankar3ch3t>a the word, * s3 Ih tbhaia', means the right ous 
conduct of one who was formerly unrighteous 

^ ^ ferm ’ M i sqd i 

^ cT^tr ii n 

27 Steadfastness in worship, penance and chant) is 
spoken of as sat , so also an\ action tor His sake is called 
sa/ 
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Here there is b further development of the meaning of ‘ sat ’• 
Slhttt* is steadfastness, constancy, even perhaps devotion 
When we realise that God alone is truly existent and fundamentally 
good, we must try to mould out life in accordance with this 
realisation. We must try to make our life also both sal and 
s^dhtt It IS sometimes said in regard to the many evils and pains 
that humanity suffers from, that they are only relative and not at 
all permanent Those evils, they say, will cancel one another in 
course of time and ultimately leave the victory to the good and the 
true In other words, it is suggested lhat there is no permanent 
scope for evil in this universe History over a wide range of years 
shows the assertion of harmony againstdiscord, of goodness against 
evil, of political uprightness against intrigue and selfishness Those 
who have studied the growth of society and state from their dun 
biological beginnings among gregarious animals can testify to the 
great triumph of the forces of concord over those of discord in the 
history of evolution It is not without reason that a great 
Euroj^an philosopher saw in history the gradual unfoldment of 
the Absolute Discords and disharmonies, pam and evil undoubt- 
iiu fundamental They come and pass 

like the clouds that hide the sun from os But in the end, even as 
Tk brightly, the triumph of the good is established 

This, indeed, is the meaning of the ofter> misunderstood epigram 
whatever is is right 


Now if our religious life is to be true and good it must be m 
^rmomous relations with the Lord, who is truly existent and good 
c derive our power and energy from Him, we owe our very 
existence to Him His relation to us is one of concord and 
harmony So we cannot establish any other kind of relation with 
ttim, unless we are wantonly evil and vicious Our life is 5<t/ 
when ,t is truly existent, and ,adhu, when u is concordant with the 
^ ^hen we lead a life 

S'”:: 

tat sat ’ PPropriaiely characterised by the phrase, ‘ 0»r» 


Every action done for the aak,. r* j . i,r 

is lived in the r.i.hi and DtoM^l ^ ^ ^ 

P per manocx, e\er> action that we do 
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must be for His sake Only so shall our life be concordant with 
the reality of things I do not believe that it is possible for any 
one to attain to a more satisfactory or higher position of dignity 
than that in which one can feel that one is a fellow worker with 
God To be related harmoniously to God, who is the stay and 
support of this universe and from whom all power and energy is 
derived, is to work m the same direction that He does You may 
all remember the simile that I once before used of the unuerse 
being somewhat like a mighty engine under the control and 
guidance of God We are all called upon to relate ourselves to the 
machine We are free to choose a relation of harmony or one of 
discord The working of the machine is not affected by th* choice 
that we may make But our destiny is d'pendent on our choice 
Relating ourselves harmoniously to the machine, we are saved 
Opposing the machine we are doomed When we co-op“rate 
with the working of the machine, the power of God is b»hnd us 
and gradually rakes us on to the great goal of salvation We then 
become fellow workers with God, not m the sense that we attain 
to anything like equality with Him in the measure anJ quality of 
the work that we perform, but m the s»nse that we work m the 
same direction that He does Our work is meagre, instgnificanr. 
But It IS in the right direction It is done for His sake An> work 
done in this manner is undoubtedly sal 

According to RSmSnujSchSrya, this //ofec means that one has to 
be steadfast in performing religious works like sacrifices, and this 
'teidfasinesa is also called sat and all those acts which are related 
to them also go by the name of sat Those religious acts, if done 
with tfie object of obtaining and enjoying their fruits, lead to 
worldly prosperity and to samsora and rebirth Nevertheless, 
they arc called sat, as they are aP enjoined by the SSstras and are 
done in accordance therewith although they are don- with 
attachment to the fruits thereof The word, sat', denotes the 
Brahman Himself, since It denotes th- sacrifice etc done in 
regard CO Him Another view » chat there is anxiety on the part 
of the worshipper that religious acts should become dedicated to 
God or should constitute His worship To attain this obj-ct, acts 
like waving lights and so forth, which are accessor) to such rites at 
sacTirces and which lead to such dedication and are called * sat 
ha\e to be performed b> those who perform the sacrifices 
thcn«elves 
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^ Here there is b further development of the meaning of ‘ sat * 
Sihtft IS steadfastness, constancy, even perhaps devotion 
When we realise that God alone is truly existent and fundamentally 
500 , we must try to mould out life in accordance with this 
realisation. We must try to make our life also both sal and 
** sornetimes said in regard to the many evils and pains 
t at umanity suffers from, that they are only relative and not at 
til permanent Those «vila, they say, will cancel one another in 
course of time and ultimately leave the victory to the good and the 
true In other words, it is suggested that there is no permanent 
scope or evil m this universe History over a wide range of years 
* of harmony againstdiscord, of goodness against 

e , o political uprightness against intrigue and selfishness Those 
who have studied the growth of society and state from their dun 
biological beginnings among gregarious animals can testify to the 
great triumph of the forces of concord over those of discord in the 
utory of evolution. It is not without reason that a great 
turopcan philosopher saw m history the gradual unfoldment of 
e solute Discords and dishar-nonies, pam and evil undoubt* 
eoiy exist , but they are not fundamental They come and pass 
like the clouds that hide the sun from us But in the end, even as 
the sun shines brightly, the triumph of the good is established 
IS, in er , is the meaning of the often misunderstood epigram 
whatever is is right 


Now, if our religious life is to be true and good it must be in 
^rmonious relations with the Lord, who is truly existent and good 
We derive our power and energy from Him we osve our very 
existence to Him His refation to us is one of concord and 
harmony So we cannot establish any other kind of relation wiib 
«im. unless we are wantonly ev,I and vicious Our life is ja/. 

r "J' '' •‘**'*”' « «’ concordant « ith the 

when we lead a llf« 
J ""s'"". worship chaniy .„d Devotion to 

lone at h proper mann»f, that Is, so 

M f ■PP'OPtbt.l, ch,r,c«,...d by th. phtsso, -O... 


Every action done 
is Used in the ri^ht and 


for the sake of God is a 

proper manner, e\er> 


ilsosjt If our life 
action that we do 
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must be for His sake Onlv so shall our life be concordant with 
the reality of things I do not believe that it is possible for any 
one to attain to a more satisfactory or higher position of dignity 
than that in which one can feel that one is a fellow worker with 
God To be related harmoniously to God, who is the sra^ and 
support of this universe and from whom all power and energy is 
derived, is to work in the same direction that He does You may 
all remember the simile that I once before used of the universe 
being somewhat like a mighty engine under the control and 
guidance of God We are all called upon to relate ourselves to the 
machine We are free to choose a relation of harmony or one of 
discord The working of the machine is not affected by th* choice 
that we ma> make But our destiny is dependent on our choice 
Relating ourselves harmoniously to the machine, we are saved 
Opposing the machine we are doomed When we co opTate 
uith the working of the machine, the power of God is behind us 
and gradually takes us on to the great goal of salvation We then 
become fellow workers with God, not in the sense that we attain 
to anything like equality with Him in the measure and qualm of 
the work that we perform, but m the s*nse that we work m the 
same direction that He does Our work Is meagre, insignificant. 
But it IS in the right direction It is done for His sake Any work 
done in this manner is undoubtedly sat 

According to R5manU}5charya,this//ofeo means that one has to 
be steadfast m performma religious works like sacrifices, and this 
steadfastness is also called sat and all those acts which are related 
to them also go by the name of sa/ Those religious acts, if done 
with tlie object of obtaining and enjoying their fruits, lead to 
worldly prosperity and to samsSra and rebirth Nevertheless, 
they are called sal, as they are al' enjoined by the iSstras and ar“ 
’one in accordance therewith although they are done with 
aituchment to the frutis th-reof The word, sat*, denotes the 
Brahman Himself, since it denotes the sacrifice etc done m 
regard to Him Another view u that there is anxiety on the pirt 
of the worshipper that religious acta should become dedicated to 
God or should constitute Hts worship To attain this object, acts 
like waving lights and so forth which are accessory to such rites as 
sacriPces and which lead to such dedication and are called ‘ sat 
have to be performed by those who p-rform the sacrifices 
them«elve8 
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^ ^ rnmm q*^ ?ic^. i 

sr ^ ^ ii it 

28, Whatever oblation is offered or gift is made, 
■whatever penance is practised, whatever action is performed, 
without faith, it is called aiat, O Arjuna. It is of no use 
here or hereafter. 

A life of religion lived mthout faith produces none of the 
results that one may expect from it either here or h-reafter. 
Religion without sincerity is shadow without suhstance, the husk 
without the grain One may pretend to be religious with the hope 
of winning the good opinion of those around him. But sooner or 
later the truth will be found out, and the hypocrite will receive 
acorn instead of praise. It u hardly necessary to say that such a 
life cannot free one from the bondage of karma, but must, on the 
other hand, forge fresh fetters for the soul It is of no account 
here or hereafter 

With this iioka we reach the end of the seventeenth chapter. 
Jou may now ask whether Af|una*s question has been answered. 
How are we to judge of the life of a man who feels no confidence 
m the idstras. but leads a life of faith and religion ? The answer 
to this question is indicated in many places in the seventeenth 
chapter and is emphasised in the very last iloka which we did just 
now. The first point to note is that the life of such a man will be 
earnest and sincere As he is sincere and earnest, ail htsjpajaa, 
^na and lapas must be sa/tviJ^o So such a life cannot but be sat 

Is applies to the case of the min who, while not having seen a 
■ sliifjctory iniunclion m ih. Ilsira,, still livss ths Ilfs of faith 
But how are we to Judge of one who, knowing the truth of iSstras, 
wants to discredit th-m and tries to lead a life based on his own 
convictions ^ He professes to know more than the sag s and seers 
of the past He is a paragon of wisdom in his own conceit Of 
such a one, can we say that he is free from selfishness and 
sell'asseriion ? It is possible to judge charitably of one who 
lotiakes his religion and becomes converted to another, aciuated 
by honest conviction . he is merely seeking for a satisfactory guide 
But the man who dtsdiins the authority of all instras and accepts 
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no guide to conduct save his own conscience, displays intellectual 
and moral vanity of a pronounced Icind. In the genuine seeker 
after truth, there must be humility and receptiveness. The idstra^ 
should not b* approached with the preconceived idea that rbe best 
wisdom in the world is to be found in one’s own self. It is only 
when the right approach is made in the right spirit and yet no 
satisfaction IS gained, that there can be sincere faith and religion, 
resting on personal conviction and yet worthy of being charac- 
terised as sativtka 

The salient features of the seventeenth chapter are summarised 
in the following iloka by Yamunacharya : 

?T5rr# 371^ t 

nRTT n 

The sense of this, as you may see, is that all that is done 
agiinst the commands of the IS demoniacal, while what is 
ordained in the ^3str(ls is capable of being classified from the 
standpoint of the quality it shows ft c , as sSdvtka, rSjasa or 
tSmiisa) And what is established m the /Sstrns has the 
distinctive attribute of being denoted by the three words, ' Ci/i fa} 
sat There is first of all the distinction betneen what is ordained 
by the iSstras and tvhat is not Whatever is cot commanded bv 
the scriptures IS here described as demoniacal. Now, that which 
15 in accordance with the iastras, it is further declared, is capable 
of being characterised by the formula, ‘ Om tat sat *. 

In the light of the explanation that I ventured to suggest some- 
time ago, you will base understood that this expression describes 
the basic foundaiions of the religious attitude. Any «>ne who 
adopts this attitude cannot go far wrong His life, even thouEh it 
may not he consciously guided by the Nostras, will stilf be 
praiseworthy He will obey the spirit, even though he may not 
observe the letter of the iastras Looking at the matter from a 
slightly different standpoint, the utterance of this expression 
corrects and rectifies all defective religious rites For what is 
most needed in religion is faith and sincerity, and * 0»i /<7/ sat * 

1 $ nothing other than an affirmation of faith Even among those 
who obey the injunctions of the SUslras, distinctfons have to be 
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made. There is saving grace only in that religious life which is 
coloured by no ulterior motives and which is lived for its own 
alone IS sSuvikot whether it is deliberately guided by 

the authority of the sas/ras or adopted otherwise with faith and 
alncenty and without self conceit of any kind And in accordance 
with the motives prompting the religious life, we may further 
divide those who adopt it into the rajasa and tSmasa categories 

I may note here that a verse which summarises the teachings 
standpoint of the Advatltnt, says 
Those who have no knowledge of the iastras, but who worship 
God with faith according to the promptings of their innate 
impressions existing at birth, attain results suited to such 
impressions, according as they are .Stivtka, rdjasa or tamaza 

These three names-* at ’—when uttered, are capable of 

removing the rojasa and iamaza aspects of those acts and of 
converting them into the worship of God ao as to lead to 
aalvation 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Ixxiv 

a , seventeenth chapter, which we 

finished last time, esene in as a lend of digression, ihoiiah, 
peihaps a necesssrr digression The sixleenlh chapter ended 
with a statement on the authority of the /Jstrns in the guidance 
of conduci Without the ia,i,a,. we then learnt. It ti impossible 
tor the large mainnly of men to lead their hyes aright It is only 
human to be led by interest and to succumb to temptation The 
course of discipline that morality expects of us— the diicipline of 
*11 sacrifice will be seldom practised, if men are 

allowed to live according to thtir natural tnstincts and tendencies 
n so r ri* »ja declares in determining what ought to be 

(XVIM )” 

dei,lr'^‘l!lf',‘l!"’ "hich the seventeenth chspttt 

.o lLee „V ,h' ‘'""'■'’"•“nrely of the manner m which we . re 
but whrt A * persons who are endowed with faith, 

erm^nd in accordance with the 

commandment, of the There are men who regulate their 
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lives, not m conscious obedience to the commandments of the 
iBslras, but in accordance with what they think in the light of 
their faith to be true, right and just As you are well aware, the 
entire drift of the seventeenth chapter has been to point out that 
the lives of such men muse be deemed gattvtka, whether the 
driving force behind their lives IS belief in the authoritativeness of 
the iastras or some kind of faith which is in consonance with the 
essential and fundamental concepts of religion No one is to be 
penalised for technical flaws in religious life The life of religion 
must be judged, not from a ritualistic or legalistic standpoint, but 
by its capacity to place us in harmonious relations with the plan 
and purpose behind the process of the universe Emphasis is to 
be laid mote on the spitit than on the letter of the iSstras 

To take up the thread of the argument, we will have to go 
back to the end of the sixteenth chapter The question with which 
the eighteenth chapter begins follows naturally from the declaration 
of Sri Krishna at the end of the sixteenth chapter on the authority 
of the ^asiras The question which is now taken up for 
consideration is that of tySga and sannyosa Both the terms, as 
you are aware, mean renunciation In the scriptures of our faith, 
<y2ga and sanny^sa arc recommended Almost every important 
Upantshitel declares emphatically that the way to salvation lies 
through tySga and sannjcTsa That being the cate, Arjuna now 
wants to know how it is that when he is prepared to adopt this life 
of sannySsa and tyoga, which is comiaanded in the /dsfras, 
Sri Krishna insists on his fighting a war v.ith his cousins and 
winning « kingdom for himself and his brothers Arjuna seems to 
feel that the teaching of Scl Krishna appears to run counter to the 
spirit of the iBgiras nhoie authority He has Himself upheld so 
eloquemlv 

Observe the spirit in which the question is put Up to the 
end of the sixteenth chapter, 5rf Kfithga was teaching the 
(undimenial basts of ethics The imperative obligation to perform 
one’s duty at whatever cost and without attachment to th« results 
vkst explained And in determining what one’s duty is and what it 
IS not, it was further laid down, the guidance of the iSnrat 
mu«* be sought Arjuna accepts all this He fully understands 
the position taken up by SrJ Krlshpa But so strong it 

9-fl 
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*^** *^“2® *®‘®* *° ® loophol* 

#!,• ,r. *’ , draws the attention of Sri Kfishpa to 

and scriptures, enjoining tySga and sattnySsa, 

tea,.K? ?"a commandments of the iSsiras and the 

h^r^ »k^ ^ Krishna are to be reconciled. Sfl Krishpa gives 
the «ee ® ^ss givcn many times before Revealing 

(a\],T>„ 1 .° renunciation. He explains how Arjuna will be 

field nnd* *u duties, if he flies away from the battle 

the «r y ' I* erroneous impression that he is obeying thereby 
luLcr f to renounce Please notice how the 

•ubject of renunciation arises here naturally out of the context 

— 

ircRr^ rinterrir i 

^'rrrrer s^5r ^ ^ ti 

arjuna said : 

O Krishna know the truth about sam^&sa, 

^ r^nshna, and also about tyUga severally 

■ynonymou'’, ,en« ThlTa’j’/'* Ben«.lly used in. 

* distinction betwe...n ,u ^ renunciation Here, however, 

to reveal dearly the centrarV* which helps 

of renunciation Befor '®'ure of His teaching on the subject 
question Sri Krishn J stating His settled conclusion on the 
th. sublet and crii.c’scs thtm’ '“"•'■nporary viawa on 

sfmirargjrra— 

y^Tr arr Em-ir aqrnr ayaaq-.i^ 7 r:Tafr r 
ajynniTnr arm nrrn-,m ^ , 

»RI KRISHNA SAID 

mem ""'SOra to be the abandon- 

"isc say that the P'ompted by desire The 

')0?« ® S ttp of the fruits of all actions u 
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undtrtakcn'by vou *'?' '■'•r perform, whether It ii 

rnerely as duty, if ya„ _ * e*ire to fulfil some object in viewer 
practise tyifga. Sinr<» work, then you 

the iSsiras, U is easv *nd tannySsa are enjoined in 

the question of renunciat*'* t^® teaching of the iSstras on 
performance of dutv n” ** P'rat, we must concentrate on the 

restrained, and w* must o.it**'^** f*r as possible, be 

the urge to satisfy « ® .* '‘^ *^* which are prompted by 

without the slightest »'*.*^^* *nien, we must do our duties, 
*nd Without the least tai r reward here or hereafter 

Prsctlsing in =‘'“‘*n'rnt to the ftuirs of our wort 

•M-o overcome .he ho"n' 2 :*I^'*““''‘> aannySsa, we will be 

nisy be b 

‘^‘*t‘nction between*” *^”*”**^*^ *^ ** PO^*jhIe to undersiind 

a^erent manner We *"*■"*" In a 

anj take u *' 80 jfieance of the word, 

■criptures. u is laid down”*rk” religious rites In our 

performed by all. th^v "****ttain lehgioui rites must be 
»,^»^ya.,,andana may be * V, Performance of 

ere are also rites or^«r.w u j ^ Jnstance to the point 

o jects The performance* attainment of particular 

arwinlng Svarga, or of tbc ** with the object of 

of getting a of P-tra J,an.esHU for the 

owH J"'" for the cYJ, * myata karma *, 

obligatory, wluj* by « *s«. l” rehg.ous rites which are 
rituals that are undertaken^or understand those 

*he satisfaction of onf a * ■**ainnient of particular objects 
P..e..ee of d“ue. I, follow, from .hi, th,. the 

kar,„a and that of u “P of all kinds of 

* niyata kartnas 6<* t v relinquishing of the ftuits of 

This view, I thml 

teaching of Sri Krishna’ on th J scope of the 

*rend of the Cita of renunciation And 

er significance which wi« ’ o®rtain, lends support to the 
Aarly .how. ,h„ con,.J„ed .. fir.r -fie come.. 

i. wheS HuJ-of.ltu.l. The 

hauUScld under the WiT u' " 

e that by so doing he is 
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practising the ty3ga and the sanny^sa recommended in our 
iSstras The view that Sri Knsh9a takes of this question is 
patent Indeed, it seems as though the context required us to 
make Sri Krishoa’s teaching on this question applicable to the 
whole of life , and so we cannot but understand ‘ karma ’ here to 
mean action in general and not religious ritual in particular 

The distinction that Sri Kfishna makes here between 
sannyasa and tyaga is not kept up throughout the chapter The 
terms are used in the general sense of renunciation hereafter, as no 
need is felt for keeping up the distinction 

3 Some sages declare that (all) work should be given 
up as being full of evil, and others that works of charitp, 
penance and worship should not be given up 

It IS held by some wise sages that the performance of action 
tends to bind the soul, and that any one who wants to adopt the 
life of nttfillt recommended in the Upamshads should give up 
all *flr«ni Here too the term, ‘ karma ^ may be understood 
with a restricted significance, in which case there will only be a 
reference to the view that one who is desirous of salvation must 
give up all religious rites whatsoever 5ri Krishna then proceeds 
to draw our attention to the views of those who think that certain 
kinds of work should never be given up Worship penance and 
chanty — these cardinal elements of religious life are obligatory on 
all and under all circumstances There can he no religion without 
them It IS this latter view which Sri Krishna is seeking to 
uphold But the large chanty of His heart induces Him to refer 
respectfully those who differ from Him The) maaishtnah, 

wise men 

ii a n 

^ trnmrm infifWrq; it » 
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4 In regard to that tyaga^ O Arjuna, listen to My 


settled conviction, 
threefold 


O Arjuna, is described to be 


not be chanty, penance and worship shoald 

charitv anrT *'ccds be performed. Worship, 

cnarity and penance purify the wise. 

the aiiecfin*^^/ Proceeds to state Hu settled conclusion on 
v.eT Hr.? ‘n no doubt about H.s 

but befor#* also as aStfvtka, rojasa and tSmasa, 

whole nerfe r He makes his position on the 

Are. ca d " V " 

Sri Krishna now religious life as we have been taught 

must needs be petfo'rmed'^E ''"'Z S'''"'"'’’ 

Wise. If they are n.r?.? *!’*'' Punfy even the 

to be nerform./i .i.^ ormed m the manner in which they ought 
”r**"'^* attachment to th- results and 
Nothina siren th deliverance from bondage 

^cZZClZt"\u" aseicerc.se If one wants to 

doing nothinn rn° r® »«ld«ss, one cannot get it by merely 
There may L freedo'm resuvar,. 

Imsering m .L heat In'”" T" 
renunciation which itnulies ,“ 1 ?^ t’ *’= "" 

Wise men provide them^lv selflessness in ih- heitt 

selflessness by petfotm •'"ple scope for the esercise of 

ultimately „aLts or.t”^„,t'r 

‘ tapm ', with a ''wfdTs"ie'* fi''" ‘ W ■ ' dana ’ and 

worship, charity and n They refer to all kintfs of^ 

formally unj Lkc„ a,';-?" 'h"'' A»' 

wise But those wt" Th.y lend to purify the 

these may be ra,aa "'’cn these cannot purify For 

Strengthen the bondage o( ^ which case they will only 

sattvtka variety of wnr.K. ‘**^7'* adopt only the 

needless to say agaui will , '“y a^d penance, and these, it is 
mentioned in this rvers. kinds of ty^ia 

classification made hereafter*^ ‘“SSested here, to the 

thereafter of tySg^ iuxo rSjasa znd 
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famesa varieties, or it mav refer to the giving up of agency the 
giving up of fruit and the giving up of ownership 

g iKJrifm 'sr i 

■tids i TT m ra ^ Tin Piftiei tragaini, ii ii 

6 It IS My decided and c-^cellent opinion that even 
those actions, O Arjuna, should be done, giving up 
attachment and abandoning the fruits thereof 

Sri Kfishpa has already told us that there is difference of 
opinion in regard to the true meaning of renunciation Some 
wise men, we learnt.^hold that * sawin'isfl ’ means ‘ sarva karma 
iyaga’, giving up all work Others however, think differently 
It IS urged.that evenin the life of saitrtyffsfl, there ought to be room 
for the work of yajna, and tapas But it is essential that 

these must be performed without attachment to either the work 
Itself or to its fruits There must be freedom from the feelings of 
ehatikara and mamakara, th» sense of agency and ownership, 
when these necessary actions are performed It is notewotth\ that 
Sri Kpshija puts forward His views on this question with spe lal 
emphasis! This is His settled conviction It is in Hts opinion the 
best vi“w on the question, most suitable for all to follow 

iTT<rBr g ^r^Trir. THioit i 

msnrer Tn;^TrT^ra*f Tftwfe. il a II 

7 The renunciation of work which ought to be 
done, IS not proper Its abandonment through delusion 
IS declared to be tamast 
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i^^intyata karma It {s the inefcapible duty ofa warrior to 
g t n a war, whenever the cause of justice requires his services 
en such a demand Is betn£ made on the skill and heroism of a 
60 ler >r he feels a desire to adopt the life of what does 

t mean 7 It can only mean something like this that the soldier is 
anxious to run away from his post of duty that he finds the 
per ofmance of his duty either unpleasant or injurious to his 
It may be that the soldier gives up his duty under 
t e elusion that he Is accomplishing an act of magnificent 
renunciation Man is always an egoist in the presence of his 
ccmscience In whatever way we may disguise our weaknesses and 
w atever plausible untruths we may invent to lay a fiattenng 
unction to our souls, the divine law of karma will judge uf 
unerringly As they say m Sanskrit "Akaratie pratyavayah 
allure to perform our duty burdens us with sm We caonot 
escape rom it by deluding ourselves with wrong notions about our 
our weaknesses and selfishness In the garb of 
inesi If you usderstand the distinction between kamya 
arma and myata karma and that between sorva karma tyoga 
you will never confound pure 
wit>» ntyata karma tyaga If you delude yourself 

w h the idea that giving up your primary and Inevitable duties is 
true renunciation then your „ tsJasa 

hcrcafrer^ seasons for giving up ones duty are coniidered 

^ ^ riTr>iq>rt 51^ 11 ^ 11 

out of fM^ renounces action as being troublesome?, 

does not at auS^thcT" Cand) 

ail attain the fruit of renunciation 

i* too which falls to ones lot 

physical exertion ^ that it involves considerable 

to a failure in th# ^ur*her that these feelings give rise 

example^Xl^*, of ^uty That would bean 
Imagine that h ^ die cast of Arjuna, for Instance 

m>glne that he i. anxious t. give up hi, duty; because he is 
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the *® much renunciation of action, ai 

cannot hi fruits of action So long as we live, we 

Thoos .ni l or other It is open to us to 

alwavs t,T*l * ®cnon in preference to others, and it is 
enable «t« »n * * acquire a serene detachment of spirit which will 
hindof*„fl« attachment The best 

on our Hnf** Pertnit us to give up our duties It insists 

rccommenJsT * without attachment Sri Kfishpa’s 

“ You are a J°" Arjuna may be deemed to be as follows 
lot to fight now*°ld fi' k*' breeding It has fallen to your 
think of them ’ must When you fight, do not 

waller or nnl"^ ‘i-***^" 

of the war will nve trying to see whether the end 

Do not feel that m <10107/°“ 

Do not think that L® are achieving anything 

G°vrup .U ettach ’'°“ '’“'’c' «> fru,..ofyour wo,fc 

of youfach,e«mer"' '7 'u' <>■> ‘o '>'0 fru.ta 

.an.rof du; '» t' stayed only by a 

Ixxv 

apparently contra'dictorl !n Nostras give us two sets of 

which we ought to enni ‘n regard to the manner in 

on us Part.Z*Lrorwork V"” 

conditions amidst wK.^k ‘" accordance with the particular 
asked to ach^v/lXttnThr^ 

relating to what i« k works This is the teaching 

again injunctions wh ch bTd ***^ P'«vr,n, , ,arga There artf 
thehfeof.a„„^,, " ^ «* renounce and betake ourselves to 

bfeofaggresrvraclonlndrc;"' 

renunciation and asceticism ^''*”*enr and the life of retirement, 
contradiction The ne^nl f *** *o ®^e some kind of 

by all faithful believers reconciliation is felt 

dicior> injur ci ons rclai!ff ‘*'®‘^oby by holding that the contra 
are fit (or u nay aJont il * I 'Uj. ic 1 lose who 

•c tttvrftif nurga and the rest may 
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follow the path of pravTtitt One and the same person is not 
asked to adopt both work and renunciation at the same time If 
this view IS adopted, immediately a difficultv arises, th-* difficulty 
felt by Arjuna here Men often misjudge th-ir fitness for 
following either of these paths Arjuna, who is a soldier born and 
bred and who is by birth and training fit for the active life of 
pravTxttt, wants to adopt the life of mendicant a«ceticism If he 
is allowed to make a wrong choice now, he may be ruining himself 
and bringing a harvest of trouble to the society amidst which he 
lives For we are all parts of a big organism, and any , 
malfunctioning in one place Is likely to affect the welfare of the 
larger whole with which we are intimately related You feel ill 
when any part of the body refuses to function properly So, too, 
society From the standpoint of social economy, u is unwise to 
allow unfit and unqualified persons to carry on the various 
necessary functions that have to be discharged If efficient work 
is to be done, and if the machinery of social organisation is to run 
smoothly, there must be division of labour according to fitness 
and qualification Apart from this question, there is the fair 
objection that when two injunctions equally obligatory are given, 
we are not entitled to hold that one applies to some and the other 
toothers We cannot say that some sections of the Penal Code 
alone apply to us We are not entitled to choose which sections 
of the criminal law of the land we shall obey and which it is 
convenient for us to ignore All sections of the Code are 
applicable to all persons who place themselves underthe authority 
of the sovereign who has promulgated the Code It is foolish to 
imagine that we may break such sections of the Penal Code as are 
distasteful to us, in the belief that only those sections which we 
like are applicable to us All are equal m the eye of the law , and 
all sections of the Code are equally binding on people in similar 
circumstances 
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command to follow t),. ^ 

authority behind thf maria if as good «s the 

es^entlaItofin^^ ntvTitit’tnSrie Itu 

contradictory inmn *nother way m which these apparently 
'-ho anx*ru to " ^ «conciled m the life of every one 

b'don.". °C ‘"h"'* of .h» How,h. c,n 

to solve, the Kpshpa here undertakes 

befere you m different co *t ™ has been placed many tunes 


^ -viciu contexts 

this chapter rnav b#« Question at the beginning 

■>our argument that I *' ^ understand the force of 

js so very necetiarv ^o my duty because action 

Operation of those ^ where then is the scope for the 

•annyasn and iySea >*"wl^*'*"* *he iSsiras which enjoin 
f^oes not mean *he meaning of renunciation, if «' 

mendipan* 5?^ battle field and living a life cf 

Now ftp. v»..i J___ __* .V.r 


not mean retiring t ” V ot renunciation, u 

u^endicant asceticism^ battle field and living a life of 

eoimjSsa and tvao^ ap ®w Sri lCri«hna does not reply th*t 
_definej • “ Pyticul.r s« of people He 


defines • “ Pyl'cul.r set of people 

sarva karma phala ** kSmya karma ty^ga' and 

two sets of injunctions and points out that the 

irreconcilable ^^sira$ are not contradictory or 

obligatoty tL htt.r'l'!!'? J"'” '"P Pl»»>e' optional anJ 
both in the interests of rh* j' cannot be abandoned 

the society of which he concerned and in those of 

to understand the g.vm^r h> ’sannyasa’, we have 

those which are om.on^ "?i of « ork. but only of 

various kinds, and most tf swayed by desires of 

js impelled by these V ' that we do in life 

nstinctive urges te> satisA «!?* of them are sahaja kamas, 

also sankaipa^p^abh of life There 

‘he desire for food ar.^" desires wilfully Indulged m 

conimon to all mankind u *^f’''*'oIogical necessity and I* 

fpod, or for a desire for lome’.pecial kind of 

d-dy dress, Imd, sucl. ... eo.rly stent or r 

‘■J”*" . rlie Istrer I. I ,Z 

often asked .... L- . * t* v,__. „ 


, .he m ’‘Izr" ’ - ■ -‘■'— 

me!" ? if,!! ‘""P'' In -LutZZ" 


oe ajmnl- i_ Aowa Now we an 

m M ^1 ‘mpll'a a chect"' '"d '''h«‘ does thli 

""■'dply wen,,, yp "wn the tendency of .ur svill rt 

naked ,o Ie,d . „h|cheUou. 
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natural want* are naturally satwfied Let us not create an> wants 
that are not required by the necessities of life Curbing these 
sankaJpa'Prabhava kamas leads to the giving up of kamya karmaa 
The injunction to practise sannyosa relates to these desires and 
the work undertaken to satisfy them 

Consider notv work which is obligatory and e<!«ential It is 
not possible, nor desirable to give up work of this kind The 
ntyata karma should never be abandoned The question then 
anses Does not the performance of this kind of work lead to 
karma battdha ^ Ever) thought that we think, every word’that 
we speak, every act that we do, leave their own impress behind 
Each of them creates a samsiSra, and when life in a particular 
embodiment ceases, the accumulated samakSra gives rise to 
another life and Influences it as janmontara'vasana It may, 
therefore, be argued that even the performance ofthe«i><i/fl karma 
will help towards the bondage of the soul in aomsara, and that, 
for the good of the soul, all action should be given up 
Sri Krishpa, however, undertakes to show that the performance 
of the ntyata karma need not clash with the achievement of the 
sKmirrMm borinm for the soul H the work which it obligator) is 
pertormed without the feeling that < ne is the agent and that one 
11 entitled to the fruits of ones labour, then no vSaanS can be 
created either in the form of or of papa , and the soul will 

not be building up a force that will chain it to the toils of 
snmaara 

To sum up StI Kfishtia'* teaching on this important question 
The work that we do in life ma) be classified as optional ind 
obligator) Work which IS optional, which is undertaken for the 
satisfaction of the aankaipa prabhaxa kSmas must be abandoned 
But whatever work is obligator) roust be performed in a spirit of 
dispassionate detachment, without exp'ectation of reward and 
under a sense of dut) In performing the obi gatory work 
enjoined in the iastras you ere living ■ life of t>tton and 
achievement ini following the praxpitti B) giving up 

kJmya karma of work which It optional )ou are obeying the 
scriptural commandments in regard to the practice of a 

Ih giving up attachment to the results of the work that you do 
you are observing the injunction relating to tydga Action and' 
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renunciation, a . 

Jn the life of one who follrt”^ are all reconciled thus 

Af«r .,a„„ 

Knshpa proceeds to question, 

renunciation He **. Arjuna on the characteristics of 
Wrong reason, out of T renunciation for the 

*•60000131100 at all ThJ« u difficulties, is not 

tySga^ and ^ou w.ll * *””” to a consideration of 
opped last week The » *"6tnember that it is there that we 
oo fear and no reluctant * we then saw, knows 

[^^ue Intheperfo^; ■; -<« out of fear or 

y ga is to be observed r »‘yafa karmas, only this kind of 
wort today V'' w„l, have ,o 

ipaec are g,v’e„ ‘=l>"»«<-nst,c, of One who practises 

,0 „,o„ 

acHftI! IS unpleasanr”* does not hate anv 

^hich IS pleasant ’ attachment to any 

on °«cau5e their oerfr.,,^ * ^ ro dis h-rge are 

Such a*/ "‘'houc the least '* realised to he incumbent 
'3'iico '"‘s'"”” f'ee from °r s>m™»i‘'ro. 

,n..' ■""« of course precede el »«i/ie ness SaUgO’ 

be a show of phala ,^ '""f Without the former. 
Therefore the rennnr.^..f“' .5*“* ”* substance will be 


ther,.nn L course precede*! «itne ness ... 

wsnlZ '' ^ of phJ/!* Without the fon 

"''O petfos^s'h ''"“neiaimrof ’’e 

""“"eutmn^.j^;^,"'’ f«'»8 of 


“ nunc ” 


^”"8 acurd-lf""'" We 

""-”«.oni,s.l :7 Wi -sue 

^ eviden 

" rert E° e ' ’ '""‘1“'' Thrie u"'* Th, 

‘-'■ery j. f,„j •'‘■■'om set. their doubti 

Question How am I tc 
'i 64 
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live’ The manner in which any one soKes this question 
depends on the wisdom and discernment with which one is 
endowed Wisdom, indeed, ma^ show us a clear wa> out of all 
doubtsand diScuInes The possession of wisdom is itself a sure 
mdication of the possession of goodness, of a dominant sSttvtka 
disposition It also follows as a matter of course that m trying to 
discharge bounden duties awisel^agm will not allow contidera' 
ttons of personal convenience or preferences to have any weight 
He will not hate work which is akuiala, nor become specially 
attached to work which it kuiala 

Let us try to understand the significance of thes- two terms, 
‘ kuiala ’ and ‘ akuiala ’ We have often been told that we must 
perform whatever happens xo be our dut^ m life We must not 
try to judge our dm> as high or low, good or bad, desirable or 
undesirable It has fallen to Arjuna*s lot to fight in a war for the 
vindication of justice , and fight he must, though the war is to be 
waged against his own kinsmen and friends, teachers and 
preceptors The episode of Dharana v>adha m th* MahSbhSrala 
illustrates this point beautifully Dharma v>sdha was a butcher 
trade , >et he was recognised as one of the greatest teachers in 
his da^a, as a seer and a prophet This was because, as I sought 
to expliin to you onee before, he discharged the duties that fell to 
him in the spin: in which they ought to be discharged He did 
not hate the life which he had to lead , nor did he feel any special 
attachment towards it He realised that, owing to various 
considerations such as heritage, environment, opportunities in 
life and so on, he had to get a living by selling meat, and he 
pursued his avocation in the spirit of the s<3llvtka To many of 
us hit life may seem to be full of cruelty and tm But we have to 
realise that, if the butcher carries on his trade under the belief 
that It IS his appointed function in life and thit he is doing hit 
duty III paisuuij, ins vocation we cannot con\i,.c him of any sin 

Fur ilie maintenance of »o lal organisation, it is essential that 
all us varied and manifold functions must b« perform'd by all 
sorts and conditions of men, endowed with various kindi of 
aptitudes and quihfications All of Ui cannot occupy the same 
I>osition in life, nor carry on the same kind of work But all of 
us have to discharge doti-s in life Jt ia necessary that these dutfea 
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are faced with the alternatives of either discarding the authority of 
the iastra, or what ii more d-sirable, rejecting such an 
interpretation in favour of a more reasonable one Now, there 
are some dSstratc injunctions enjoining on us th- performance of 
karma, and there are also other such injunctions re ommending 
renunciation If tyoga and saitii;)ra5a are taken to mean the giving 
up ot work, then the\ are mcompactble with the life of pravTttti 
Sri Kfishpa, however, has laid down that they must not be 
understood in this manner, for ihi-* reasot , if for nothing else, 
that It IS impossible to li\e without work In the life of all 
embodied beings there is a physiological as nell at a nsychelogical 
necessity for work We cannot help doing some kind of work or 
other Nt\erthcless, the injunction to prdctite sannyasa and 
ryflgt stands, and we have to reconcile i^aga and pravTttit by 
understanding the former to mean s irvn iari;i i ph ila iyaga 

^inkarlchlrja however thinks that the term ' deha bh^tt*, 
T fers only to one who confounds the body with the soul for the 
wise setr who is not a deha bh^$t in this sen«e, absolute 
renunciation of work is possible The unenlightened who indulge 
in the performance of action, can be called iyagms only by 
courtesy and it is in this honorific tense that * karma phala* 
tyoga ’ 18 taken to mean ' tyoga ' 

ftiw =3 fiiRa ikito i 

W!r 3 ; 3 rfcn a ?3 3 g Krag 11 11 

12 In regard to those who ha%c not renounced (the 
fruus of theit work), the result, after death, of their action 
IS threefold — undesirable, desirable, and mixed, but nc\er 
IS there (any fruit for the actions) of those uho have 
renounced 

Those who hsve not rrnoonced the fruits of their actions 
nsninlly reap the fruits of ih*ir actions It may be that the results 
of their tarmas are pleasant and desirable or are unpleasant and 
undesirable or are partly pleasant and partly unpleasant The 
phala which is isW<i, will bring us In the course of our next 
incirnition opportunities for advancement and happiness The 
fliofa which is anishia, will ensure for us misery and suffering in 
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Pleaiant and''piriTv which Is m/ra or mixed, wiU be pirtlr 
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re stated here, as the subject matter of discussion requires them It 
If a natural and legitimate questton to sak Why should one give 
up attachment to the results of one's work, what is the reason 
behind the recommendation to renounce the sense of agency and 
the claim of ownership^ To say that salvation can be attained only 
through renunciation is a fair and sufficient answer as far as it goes 
but It provokes the further question Why should salvation be 
withheld unreasonably from those who c^aim naturally ihe fruits 
of their onn labour ^ There must be a convincing re-ason to proie 
to our satisfaction some kind of logical flaw in the statement that 
the labourer IS worthy of hts hire, which seems quite reasonable 
on the face of it 5 r! Kfishoa now proceeds to point out the 
weakness in such an argument 

Let us take any action whatever Consider, for example, the 
preparation of a table by a carpenter It is easy to see that there 
IS a close relation between the table and the labour of the 
carpenter, and between the labour of the carpenter and the 
carpenter himself But for the labour of the carpenter, the table 
would not have been in existence, and but for the carpenter, no 
labour would ha%e been put forth We may now argue that the 
table belongs to the carpenter, who is entitled to whatever the 
table 11 worth, as he has been responsible for making th» table ft 
may seem on a superficial examination that there is no flaw in this 
argument But Sri Krishna says that this course of reasoning ts 
based on insufficient data The labour of the carpenter is only 
one among the many factors that brought the table into existence 
The established conclusions of speculative reasoning, He d'clares, 
recognise five elements as the causes that combine to produce the 
result of any work What these five elements are, we will learn 
from the next verse 

Please note that I have interpreted th term 
occurring m this stan'a in the sense of theory, of speculative 
reasoning This meaning of course, is quite familiar to you, as 
the term is used in this sense more than once in the course of the 
Gi{^ Orthodox commentators understand by ' sStikhya' here 
the VeJSnta, as the system ofSSnkhya, being atheistic, is not 
fully accepted by the Vedant$ns The translation adopted above 
while It gets over the difficulty of tracing the authority for 
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Sri Kfiihpa’s teaching on this important question to a non- 
VedSntic and atheistic source, is fully in consonance with the 
etymological sense of the term 

^ 1 

fqra^ra l[4 (i Xi ii 

14. The seat of action and likewise the agent, the 
various kinds of instruments and the different distinctive 
activities with Providence as the fifth (constitute the five 
causes enumerated above). 

* AdhiihthSna ’ may be roughly undcrslooi a« the material on 
which work is performed Revertirp to the example of the 
carpenter, the wood on which he works is the aihtshihSna. 
Another view is that the body of the agent is the adhishthSna. 
The word means literally ‘ basts ' or * seat We may look upon 
either the material on which work is performed or the body of the 
agent as the seat or the substratum of action It appears to me, 
however, that since the word, 'karana\ can be understood to 
mean the body, which IS the instrument of the soul, it would be 
tautological to interpret ' adhtskthSna * also in the same sense. 
But those who take th- view x\izt ' adhxshthSna' refers to the 
body understand by 'karana' the various organs in the body. 
' KariTt ’ IS the agent , m the example given above, it would «tand 
for the soul of the carpenter It u a difficult and controversial 
question whether and to what extent the soul may be considered 
as an ag-nt On- school of thought is of opinion that all ethical 
mandates and prohibitions imply the agency of the sou! ; 
otherwis- it is difficult to understand why the soul should suffer 
fr«m the bondi’e of karma It is frequently sjid that all our 
actions are impelled and executed by the gnnas of f>rakrni , that 
is quite true. But the capacity for potential work, for being the 
substratum of action, resides in the sou!, and determines its 
inescapable moral responsibility The attribution of ag ncy to the 
gunas of prakriit merely means that, in the world of samsara, the 
necessity for work arises solely on account of the association of 
the soul with prakntx ivtde ^nbhashya, u. 3 33 et seq) The 
Adiatlins, however, hold that the soul, which is identical with 
the Supreme Brahman, is nish kriya , accordingly Sahkaracharya 
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the necesejty for recognleinjf something over and above these four 
factors as being essential for the successful completion of any 
work Truly, there w many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip 
The governing factor may be called chance, tf you like, but it is 
better to regard it as Providential influence It Is taken for 
granted by all our commentators that the fifth clement for the 
successful performance of any action, which is designated m this 
stanza by the term. * datva should not be understood in the 
sense of blind destiny or fate To one who believes m God and 
recognises His guiding influence everywhere, chance or fate can 
mean only the guidance and control and wisdom of Providence 
We will do well, therefore, to interpret the term ‘ datva ’ as 
Providential guidance and control This is ih“ fifth requisite for 
the production of results from any action whatever Let us guard 
ourselves against inferring from this that the obligation resting on 
us for the performance of our duties is in any wa> diminished by 
the recognition of the all petvasive guidance of God Nor should 
we be tempted into matcing matkemati al interpretations, 
suggesting that the influence of Providence is inconsiderable bring 
only onc'fifth The underlying idea is that all the five factors have 
to CO operate before any fruit issues from any action Providence 
IS not solely responsible for the success of our work and we are 
by no means justified m thrvuing all responsibility on God and 
allowing Out duties to remain undone 

Five factors then are responsible for producing results from 
any action whatevst adhtsMhana kavtn, karapoi chtsM^ and 
datva Note that the aoul is only one among the five factors 
How can the soul claim the title to the fruits of any action? 
Suppose five people commit a robbery The ill-gotten wealth will 
have to be shared by all the five Imagine that one of the robbers 
It a bully and wants all the spoils for himself Will not the other 
four protest ’ They will say We have also robbed along with 
■you 'vjive us our snares "Not lar dissimilar is the position ol 
the soul which wants to indulge in ahatikSra and mama kSra In 
the light of what has been taught here, it is elementary common 
sense to see that the kartft w only one among the many 
contributory causes giving rise to the results of any action The 
kartTt is, therefore, not justified inUaiming the fruits ot his action 
He roust gne due credit to the other cardinal factors in the 
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fituation And when he further remembers that even the little 
responsibility -he had m the matter had been thrust upon him by 
his forced association with prakfttt, the basis of all egoism and 
pride IS undermined 

&rl Kfishna further emphasises His teaching on this question 
in the next stanza 

I 5TT: I 

j!n»i firrtW >1^ ii ii 

15 Whatever action a man performs \Mth bodf, 
speech or mind, whether it is right or wrong, these fiv'c 
arc us causes. 

It may be asked whether Providence co operates with the 
sinner in bis nefarious activities That is a difficult question to 
answer According to the teaching given here, every action 
depends on five factors for its fruition and successful accomplish* 
ment One of these five factors is undoubtedly the influence of 
Providence And it is here clearly laid down that this influence is 
not to be excluded from any action on moral grounds The 
question why God, being albrnerciful and all powerful, allows the 
smner to sin, is not an easy one to answer If speculation may be 
allowed on such high m>steries, it may be suggested that the gift 
of free will cost ut that much And it may be hoped that there it 
a plan and purpose behind the process of the universe, which will 
aim at the ultimate abolition of all sin and evil In some such 
manner, we must reconcile ourseUei to the existence of sin and 
miusiice m the florid 

3 ^ I 

d ^ fi if 

16 That being so, the roan of ptri'ersc mmd who 
looks upon himself as the sole agent on account of his 
undisciplined mind— he does not see at all. 

Such being the ettc. the man who regird* bimteJf at the sole 
agent of my work can only be petterte His understanding is 
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uniliclplmed. When the five ciuses enu/nerated above are 
reaponslble for the produetton of the reiuUs from any action, 
how can any one arrogate alt respansibiUty and claim all credit to 
oneself? Even from the etandpoint of the argument tHat the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, the feeling of (ihankSra cannot be 
justified. Five labourers, so to speak, play their part in this affair, 
and every one of them must be worthy of his hire And specially 
how much the influence of daiva counts m all matters, we will be 
toldlateron It is responsible in a far greater measure for the results 
of any action than all the other four causes put together What 
has to be realised by us is the fact that the kartrt iH deserves the 
fruits of any action For in real truth he does little , the results 
are brought about mostly by the influence of daiva The karttt 
who claims the fruits of his actions, is like that greedy robber who 
stretched out longing hands towards the entire proceeds of a co 
operative dacoitv And one may add that the robber did not pUy 
an important pact in the commission of the robbery even , he 
merely played the part of a sleeping sentinel, asked to keep watch 
from under the shade of a tree So little is the achievement of 
the soul in bringing to fruition any work Attachment to the 
results of one’s work IS, therefore, without the least justification, 
whatever the standpoint we may adopt 

It may be noied that this conclusi >n n valid whether »e 
consider the soul to be real or unr-al In the former ca^e the soul 
is only one of five agents, and a very ineffectual agent at that If 
the individual soul is a mere reflection of God and thus illusory, 
the sense of agency must also be illusory You may observe that, 
according to this interpreratton the t»rm Stman m the stanza 
will stand for the illusory finite self In either case one who 
thinks that one is entitled to the fruits of one’* actions mistakes 
the position Such a person claims what is not his to be his 
Please allow me to conclude here our work today 

Ixxvi 

Last week you may remember, we were dealing with the five 
causes for the successful accomplishment of any action The soul, 
we have been repeatedly told, should not arrogate to itself the 
results of any action, which it is believed to perform The reason 
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for this becomes clear, when we understand that the friHts of any 
action are brought into existence by no less than five factors. The 
soul IS certainly one of these, but in addition to it there has to be 
some material on which the work is to be done, the body through 
whose instrumentality the work is earned out, and the various 
functional activities that go to constitute any work. Over and 
above these, there remains the guiding influence of Providence. 
Even the limited responsibility that is conceded to the soul by 
virtue of Its being one of these five factors has'to be judged in the 
light of the fact that, in the world of sumsSra, the necessity for 
action on the part of th* soul arises out of the pressure of its 
material contacts It is, therefore, perverse to regard the soul as 
the sole ag;nt of all activities and justify selfishness on that 
account True wisdom must perceue the futility and folly of the 
feelings of t ness and mine ness even from the standpoint of the 
principle that ever/ labourer is worthy of his hire The outlook 
of the truly wise is enunciated once again by &fi KftshQa m the 
stanza with which we have to begin our work to day. 

^ ^ 11 I's n 

17. He who IS free from egoism and whose mind is 
not tainted (by attachment) — even though he kills thwe 
men, he kills not. 

In contrast to the man of perverse mind who deludes himself 
into thinking that he is the agent of all the actions that he 
performs, the man of unsullied understanding renounces all sense 
of agency and therebv attains freedom Whatever action he may 
do under a sense of dut^ cannot bind him by the bonds of karma. 
For, as we have learnt long ago, what binds is not action but the 
feeling of attachment that accompanies the action. One who acts 
only under a sense of duty and without attachment to the results 
of hts work is relieved, we may say, from the responsibilities of 
an agent His soul has nothing to do with the results of his work. 

Nosi, let us consider Arjuna’s position for a moment In the 
light of these facts He is faced by the unpleasant task of killing 
hu friends and kinsmen in war. He fears that fighting m the war 
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will foul him With sin. “ Alas, alas,” he protested to Sri Krishna, 
" wa have begun to commit a great sin, since, out of covetous 
desire to enjoy the kingdom and its pleasures, we hive undertaken 
to kill our own kindred ’’ (I 45 ) Scl Kfishpa thereupon proceeds 
to show that attitude to be mistaken mainly on the ground that no 
sin can arise from the dispassionate performance of one’s duty 
Failure to do one’s duty out of avers.on te its fruits is certain to 
Impose on the soul fresh fetters of karma For flying from the 
post of duty IS sin, akaratte pratyav^yah And here in this 
iloka, Sri Krishna points out specifically to Arjuna, in accents 
reminiscent of His teaching in the second chapter, that his soul 
will not be sullied, even if he kills out of a sense of duty those 
who oppose him in battle 

Though he kills, he kills not For m the first place what is 
real and essential in both the slayer and the slain is the immortal 
soul, which can neither kill nor be killed And secondly, one 
who kills under a sense of duty cannot claim any sense of agency , 
and Is, therefore, not the agent of the act of killing Actions like 
these cannot bind the soul and impose on it the bonds of karma 
It II well to remind you once again that Sri Krishna s arguments 
for inducing Arjuna to fight in the war do not rest entirely on th-* 
fact of the immortality of the soul It is also an essential part of 
His teachmg that duty done as duty without selfish motive of a > 
kind cannot give rise to sin The soldier who does his du V 
unselfishly, does not become stained with sin 

It has been shown that the immortality of the soul and its 
essential difference from mailer lead us logically to the conclu ion 
*hatthe performance of duty is obligatory and wh-n thit duty 
happens to be — as it som times hss to be — the infliction of death 
the established imm Jtiahty of th* soul dulls the keen edge of the 
terror of death and mak's the solJter realise that, m dealing out 
death he is not destroying the teal des iny of him on whom death 
11 inflicted Like the perfect teacher that He is, Sri Kfishpa takes 
every opportunity of showing to Arjuna the prac'ical consequences 
of Hii teaching, when applied to the situation that is confronting 
Arjuna The general con lusions that arc deduced from the 
ultimate postulates of metaphysics are elucidated in their speclfit. 
bearing on the problem of Arjuna It is shown to him lhat It I* 
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his imperative duty to fight in the war and that the performance of 
one’s duty in the right spint can never lead one to bondage 

Now, we all know that it is essential for tU of us to place 
ourseKes more and more under the sway of satlva guna, if we are 
to realise that the soul is not the agent of the work that is carried 
out by the embodiments in which it dwells from time to time 
And for this purpose it is desirable to know what kind of work is 
sattvtia, what is rSjasa and n hat tt t^masa With this objeet m 
view, SrJ Krishna proceeds to analyse, in the first instance, the 
impulse to action and the essential constituents of action 

^ II 

18 Knowledge, the object of knowledge and the 
knowing subject, these form the threefold incitement to 
action , and the instrument, the action and the agent form 
the three constituents of action 

The analysis of action that is made in this stan*a can be easily 
followed, if v>t tty to trace the hi«tory of any action from its very 
commencenent Thought, as ne all know, is action m embryo 
And e%en here certain stages may bt easily distinguished First of 
all, there ts a feeling or a notion that a thing has to*be done This 
may ati*e from a sen«e of duty or out of a desire for the fulfilment 
of certain ends in view In regard to redic commands, it has been 
*irgued that action starts withasague notion of an intent to obey 
IS "oon as the scriptural Imperative is heard However, for our 
purpose ne need not confine ourselves to religious activities only 
Take for instance, such an action as the miking of a table by a 
carpenter There is in the first place a purpose behind the iction, 
which initiates the mil It is here described as jntya that which 
IS to be known — known that is in terms of action In this ease it 
Is the idea of a table without this there can be no making of a 
table This is the immediate purpose of the action thou^’h the 
action may have been undertaken with the object of earning money 
by selling the table This is, so to speak, the first stag* of the 
actioR S'condij , rh-re has to b* knowledge of the a'-tual process 
of action As soon as there is a prompting of the wil], there Is an 
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attempt to translate the impulse into action This can be 
immediately done, if the actual procedure is known In our 
example, it is the craft of the carpenter If this is not known, then 
t ere will be an attempt to learn it Lastly there must be a 
realisation by the agent that he is actuated by the purpose of the 
action and that he kno^s how to get it done In other words the 
agent has to realise hn capacity for the action There can be no 
poetry, if all poets are content to remain mute inglorious Miltons 
t IS only under these circumstances that any action can be begun , 
t ese are th» essential factora of the psychological preparation that 
eads to action This analysis of the impulse to action is probably 
undertaken by Sri Kfishpa with a view to stress the importance of 
motive in bringing about an action 

After tbe knowing stage, the doing stage For an action to 
ta e p ace actually, all the fire factora mentioned before have to 
ro operate The knower has to become the doer or cause some 
one else to become the doer And for this he must have ready at 
hand the instruments through which and the material on which 
action is performed and he must bring into play the various 
ocomotoc aciivicies that the particular course of action needs 
Furthermore the influence ©f Providence must favour the 
uimraeni of the action Let us now proceed to analyse an action 
which IS an accomplished fact Grant at the outset that the 
influence of Providence is directed tO the fulfilment of the action 

n to ma e t c position clear, consider once again the case of the 
carpenter and the table The action of making the table involves 
the agent and the instruments h- wields, the wood of which the 
table IS made, and the actual making of the table itself Every 
action presupposes apart from the action it«elf an agent and the 
materia! on which the action is wrought You will note that 
even w fn t e analysis of action Is confimd to aceton itself and 

•nstjta ' f’ote of such extraneous considerations as Providential 

influence the responsibility of the ag*nt is shared by other 


»afor« ° served In passing that the author taiive commen 

In their interpretations of this iloka • To 
is ike Ai * *1 ® concept of action is unreal The agent 

is the Af salute under the apell of Apart from this. It is 
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also to be noted be interprets the word ' karma ' as the object of 
the action and thus mat's it correspond more or less with the 
term ‘ jfieyam’ in the first line RSminujachirya confines the 
significance of the term, ‘karma*^ m the expressions, 'karma- 
chodana* and ‘ karma sangraha*, to religious activities alon“ 
Action IS real in hii view He takes a sacrifice, such as the 
^jotisWomo, as topical of religious activity in general In relation 
to It, the karana comprises all the materials needed for the 
performance of the sacrifice, the karma is the sacrifice itself, and 
the kartft i* the performer Madhvacharya in his comments on 
this %erse stresses the point that the individual soul is notan 
independent agent, but is under the control and guidance of God 
Ne\ertheless, the mandates and prohibitions of morality apply to 
the soul He adds that £»ri Kr s* na here warns us against the 
plausible inference from the previous stanza that the soul cannot 
set and, therefore, cannot enter into any relations with the 
moral law 

Aftergising us in this manner an anal> sis of the impulse to 
action it'elf, Srt Kfishca proceeds to take important factors from 
this inalssis and subjects them to classification under the categories 
of sallx tka rOjasa and tomasa 

srPT TTH 5? -^x ^ i 

19 Knowledge, action and agent — m the context 
which enumerates the gimas, each of these is said to be 
of three different kinds according to the differences of 
the gmas Hear about them as the) ate 

Sri Kri luja now quite definitely declares that He propoies to 
deal at length vstih only ihte* of the six factors noted in the 
prrMousstan a Onh jtjdna karma and kartr* ate to betaken 
up for consideration This economy of plan necessitates howeier, 
that the terms should be understood with an extended significance 
JTiS$ia, for initan e, is not mere knowledge It stands for much 
that is implied in the terms 'jneya', 'jfiSna' and 'parijn3if$' , 
mentioned In verse IS The immediate purpose of the *c ion, as 
cuMtaged in the mind of the a„eiic before he sets out to act, th' 
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knowledge of the actual procedure* of the action, and a realisation 
by the agent that he ia quits capable of carrying out the work 
to be done— so much may well be implied by the term. In other 
words, it stands for our whole philosophy of conduce. That, in 
adopting this view, we are not freely drawing from our fanr>' will 
be shown quite clearly by the next three verses. In like manner, 
by the terra, * karma we must understand the action itself along 
with the instruments through which and the materials on which 
it is carried out. The term, ‘ kartri of course is easily 
understood. 


It may be noted that the classification hereafter discussed has 
or its object the teaching that we should all observe the rule of 
equality and do our duties without attachment of any kind The 
same lesson is emphasised first from the standpoint of the motive, 
^en of the action and, lastly, from the pomt of view of the agent. 

or the purpoie of this teaching, of course, action and motive and 
aaent have to be considered together, and the consideration of any 
one involves the other two ; but there ate delicate variations lo 
emphasis according to the standpoint that we adopt. This will 
become plain as we study the stanzas in question It may also he 
note ere that the term, ‘ tu^a-saAlthySna ’, occurring in th“ first 
me o t IS ^loka, has also been understood to refer to the 
science which considers the nature of the gtmas, namely, the 

system of Sankh>a founded by Kapila 

ii 

20 Know that knowledge as sattvikei, which secs 
the same unchangeable entity in all things, undivided 
among things (apparently) divided. 

It h ^lievcd by all the authoritative teachers who hive 
commenicd on the Gi/^. that this vcr.e deals with the fundamental 
piulosophic outlook which determine, our activities generally, 
howpn.^r'i. J**^j*^j ' ** “”dcritood in a broad sense. Opinion, 
each school 7* u i ** *° import conveyed by this //ofta. 

here Th ° ^ ' o»ophy seeking support for its own conclusions 
here. The entity alluded to here is understood by the 
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^ fTi^PT ?:nr?Tn ii ri u 

21 But the knowledge which knows by difFcrentu- 
tion the various entities in all beings as of different 
kinds — know that knowledge to be ra jasa 


The life of the large m<i)onty of men is not led m obedience 
to the rule of equality We are apt to make all kinds of 
ntinctions especially such dutinctions as lead us to selfishness 
e ma e a primary and fundamental distinction between ourselves 
and the rest of the universe Our whole life is coloured by this 
o session, and m its wake come numerous p“tty distinctions 
ew o us ave the clear vision of the seer, who regards alike the 
og an the elephant, the sinner and the saint — who sees in thena 
ate root reality of the soul The feelings of » ness and rntn* 

* us believe that we are different from one another and 
tnat the good is synonymous w«h whatever may be to our liking 
or in our interests D fferentiaiion is the basis of egoism 
Neither from the standpoint of the essential characteristics of the 
u , nor torn the standpoint of the essential characteristics of 
the embodiment can any one being be really distinguished from 
any other It goes without saying that those who believe that 

*"^ ^^’^^ **** appearance of the universe as 
, . ' IS 1 lusory cannot accept the view of the common 

and d.ffcrc’n ° vision all the beings appear vacying 


j, ^ dom nated by a s-nse of the acute differences 

among things generally and the d ff rence between our own selves 

apt to lead a life of 

to Z r "fthe evil ,n th- world is to be traced 

the worM ‘^ outlook We become greedy for the good things of 
and harm oZ • ramble for getting them we try to hurt 

ltd mrtZ* mostly m hurting ourselves 

I«d uZ .nequslityinall thLs cannoc 

chains of tea isation or Go I realisation Ic strengchens the 

dis ontented >”* bound to desire and makes us ever 

ontented Su h a philosophy of action „ It may be 
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rored here that 5a!ikarachaf>a consideM that this verse condemns 
all systems of philosophv whteh are hasel on distinctions between 
the self and the Lord This m-w however do-s not naturally 
commend it«elf to the exponents of those schools of »he Vedonta 
which are not monistic 

^ II Vi » 

22 That knowledge is declared to be tamasa, which 
IS attached unreasombfv to one action as if it were all, 
which relates to unreal things and which is poor (m results) 


Delusion ma> sink us in greater depths We may become ao 
narrow in outlook as to become oVess*d with the petty interests 
of life to the exclusion of everything else We may lose our sense 
of proportion and perspective, and become perversely heedless of 
the true «cale of values Some insignificant and inevitably selfish 
purpose may have us m its hold, and it may seem that its 
accomplishment is everything to tis The result may be poor, the 
object sought fot unreal or iMusory Nevertheless, with a zeal 
ivorth\ of a better purpose and without indeed, any idea of the 
existence of a better purpose, we may occupy ourselves with mean 
and unworthy objects and frustrate our lives Such delusive 
obsessions make our philosophy of action tamasa The light of 
truth IS then wholly hidden from us, and our possition is even 
lower down the scale than that of those who are merely rSjasa 
For It IS more difficult to rise from this mire of ignorance to the 
bracing mountain heights of sottvika jnQnm than from the level of 
rajasa selfishness 


It has been suggested that there is here a reference to the 
worship of spirits and ghosts Those who offer this worship feel 
rJiar she Pois-er^ befcve whcvss shey how down /a iotnage are aff 
all even though the basts of their faith is superstition more 
Jess Such worship of course, will be poor in results The 
of things requires that worship should be offered to the 
immanent and transcendent God In this sense such 
may be said to relate to unreal things I* may also h 
that SankarSchirya looks upon thu verse too as here 

imphcaiion all dualistic systems of thought 'mniag b/ 


3G 35 
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Sri Kfishpa now proceeds to discuss the %arieties of karma 




!rt qicrq; I 


23 That action is called sattuhi, which is obhgatorv, 
which IS devoid of attachment, and which is carried out 
without desite or aversion by one who does not Jong for 
its fruits 


Once again we are taught that we have to do our dunes 
without attachment to tb*ir fruits and without canng for the 
comfort or discomfort that may meet us during their performance 
Please observe that Sri Kfishpa considers only those actions 
saiivika which are obligatory Actions o'h»r than dunes, actions 
Vihich »e do for the satisfaction of our desires— thes* are relegated 
to a lower position Some of you may wonder what nice shade of 
meaning diitiQguishei ‘sawga’ from *r3gadvesha\ It his been 
suggested that while * sanga * may be understood in tbe sense of 
attachment, the expression, ‘ roga dvesha \ may be taken to 
stand foe desire for fame and aversion to ill fame 

In telling us all this, of course. Sri Krishna is trying to teach 
t c same 1es<on in regard to duty from various standpoints — from 
the point of view of the motive with which the action ts done of 
the action itself and of the agent Wc are h-re shown th- best 
ty pe of action considered m itself The lesson taught, of course, 
IS nothing n-w You must bear in mind that, in this last chapter 
of the Gita Sri Kfishija ts rounding up His teachin''S, and very 
raturally there are al'usions to and reminiscences of the teachings 
begun in Chapter II and concluded here 


TH rmn^sTT TTT sn^iTur ^rr ^ , 
iT^ T^nrirr )i ti 


24 That action, houcycr, is called rajasa, uhich U 
one y one who has pride and attachment, and wluch is 
performed with a ^rcat deal of effort 
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Those ^ho live sel6shl> perfonn rSjasa actions The> are 
attached to the fruits of their work, they are Impelled by pride and 
egoism They labour ceaselessly fortheir own selhsh advancement, 
but being the slaves of desire, they can never integrate their lives 
and enjoy peace and contentment They will have to work 
resifessly, distractedly, toihng and travailing , and frequently the 
objects of their quest elude them For those who are restless after 
this fashion, there can never come that effortless grace of manner 
which springs from the clear vision and ordered purpose of the 
s3tivtka life There is beauty in the spectacle of power held in 
reserve and of difficult things being done effortlessly But those 
whose Will cannot impose a direction to their lives, and who 
identify themselves with fluctuating desires, cannot acquire that 
serenity of spirit and seme of detach tieni which make for easy 
and attractive performance of work And even after all this 
labour, what is ic that they gam ^ Hardly a moment's 
satt«faction 

We must not judge the value of the result by the amount of 
labour expended You may recall the reflections of the English 
essayist, when he watch'd the feats of Indtvn jugglers He 
confessed himself quite incapable of doing the least difficult of 
their feats but wondered at the same time whether they had any 
lasting value fiajasa actions, performed with ao muwh test and 
effort, stand in the same category They can never win the 
supreme blessing of peace or freedom for the soul Endless worry 
gnaws at the hearts of those who perform them Desire after 
masterful desire has them m its hold and deprives them of even a 
moment’s peace Ic is verily a case of a mountiin in travail 
producing a mouse From the standpoint of rhe tru* destiny of 
their souls rhe results of their labour are not merely insignificant 
They are positively mischievous as well, m that they creat' fresh 
bonds of karma 

tm ii ii 

25 That action is called tamasa which is begun 
through delusion, without regard to consequences, loss, 
injury or strength 
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Selfishness Is bad enough Lower down the scale •* 
delusion of Ignorance, of intellectual incompetence. To start an 
action with false notions is to sow the seeds for a harvest of 
troubles to ourselves and others When we start an undertaking 
without a ptop-r estimate of our capacity or of our meins, failure 
is inevitable , and if the work should have any kind of ‘O lal 
importance, the failure will affect the whole of society Tho‘e 
who are tStttaaa have false faith in thcmselv's and rush into action 
without weighing well ihe consequences TTiey ar* p rversely 
heedless of their own incapicity, of the inpiry thit fhe> mi> do to 
themselves or others, of the certain failure that must meet them 
We have already been taught that we must not indulge in actions 
other than our duties We must bring a high seriousness into 
play in determining what our duties are j and once that is d«ne, we 
must carry out our duties without undue attachment, but earnestly 
and well. 

Detachment is not indifference In doing our duties we must 
feel a sens- of responsibility, at of a trustee dt«eharging his trus» 
Wanton intellectual bfmdness is, th-refore, rightly held to be a 
characteristic of tamasa action The teiching that we have no 
rights to the fruits of our work must not be misinterpreted to mean 

that our actions mar b- allowed to fail by negligence or want of 

care on our part Failures mu»t not discourage us, but they must 
not be of our making It i, good to be free from the possessive 
spirit ot egniim in doing our work, but we must also b-ar in mini 
t at oing our duties IS a high and serious responsibility, the only 
rightful occupation for us in life We must, therefore, bring to 
bear on the performance of our dimes all our qualiti-s To 
imsju ge our duty m life is Nameworthy, not Jess heinous is the 
offence of performing it carelessly or indifferently 

Please allow me to conclude here our work for to-day. 


Ixx\u 

Last week we «ere dealing with the classification of deei* 
and motives m accordance with the several gu>}as oi prakot* 

we learnt the characteristics of the motives which are sStUika m 

'vhat kinds of motives are rojasa or<5,«rtS<*- 
We learnt too to classify deeds under the categories oi sauuka. 
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rSjiisa and iStnasa Every agent can be viewed both from the 
standpoint of the motive within and from the standpoint of the 
deed done The internal conditions of the mfnd were first 
analysed and classified, and then wc were taught the method of 
evaluaiing the externa) performance of work In what we have to 
do today the same classification {s continued and extended to the 
agent himself Sri Krishna describes the best type of agent 
thus 


feswfeswlfS&iTR:: sEal asjrS' ll ii 

26 That agent is saU-vtka who is free from 
attachment, who is not selfish, who is endowed with 
firm resolve and enthusiasm, and who is not affected bf 
success or failure 

Firmness of will, enthusiasm and evenness of disposition, 
these are the essential qualities that &rl Kfishtia requires of the 
hantwyogift A wavering will cannot keep us on the rugged oath 
of duty Mere firmness of will must not also be allowed to 
degenerate into obstinacy or conventional routine It muse 
become meUowed and lit up with enthusiasm Evenness of 
disposition has also been commended by ^rl Krishna m many 
passages As I have often pointed out to you this must not be 
confounded with indifference According to Sri Krishna, our 
obligation in regard to the performance of duty involves, firstly, 
the manifestation of enthusiasm and the absence of Indifference in 
regard to the performance of the duty itself and, secondly, the 
manifestaiion of indifference m regard to the results that accrue 
from the performance of the duty ,, 

You w lU all remember the famous definition that yoga is skill 
in ifie peribrmance ot*’ tfie tfoiy t6at tails to our lot ('iogaTi 
karmasu kaniiiJaw, II 50) Any work can be done well only 
when we have such mental qualities as a strong will and the 
divine fire of enthusiasm Resolution is needed to see that our 
duty IS done against all obstacles, and enthusiasm is requited to 
!n>.ae us to get the nork done as well and as soon as possible 
This enchusidsat must not, however, give us a possessive interest 
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>our control, you will feel depressed In otlier words, the rSjasx 
Jtrtrffi has not cultivated the art of preserving equanimity in 
relation to success and failure 

3igw i 

^ <rma 3strt ii ^<i ii 

28 That agent is styled tamata who is wanting m 
application, vulgar, obstinate, perverse, deceitful, lazy, 
complaining and procrastinating 

The agent who is under the Influenc* of the fatftoguna will 
never apph himself steadily to his work, but will often play the 
truant from hts job He will be vulgar, untutored by culture or 
civilisation Lacking discernment and refinement, he will be 
perversely obstinate under the feeling that he knows all Deceit 
and trickery will come naturally to him The essential tSmasa 
characteristic, honever, is latlness and its kindred qualities You 
may have met wuh people who ate always complaining, whatever 
work they may be asked to do That tendency often accompanies 
and, perhaps, results from constitutional indolence The term, 

' dtrgha sTttrtn' beautifully describes the attitude of the tantasa 
sgenc Literally it means one who has a long string Think of 
the work that he has to do as passing to the end of the string 
The lamasa agent wilt never reach the other end of the thread 
That IS to say, he will be indolent and procrastinating 

5^5^ ^6^ gnraftjfgq I 

uinra- ii n 

29 Listen, O Arjuna, to the threefold classification 
— according to the giniaj of prakrit’ — of intellect and of 
u ill, which will be described distinctly and completely 

Of the six factors into which action was analysed, Sn Kfishpa 
took up for consideration three, and subjected them to classifi 
cation under the categories of sotivxka^ rSjasa and iSmasa He 
proceeds now to deal wuh a similar clas»ificatiun of intellect will 
and pi dsure %\iih iti" obj t of tnikui,, tt easy for us to live the 
life of dispass onaie petfor nance of duty Of course, most of 
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wilt Ht propoKi to ttach now hi. been learnt by us explicitly or 
implicitly m the course of our study of the Gila already Here is 
only a summary of conelusion. already taujht or implied 

tt^Trl xT ^ TlTljI-KItf XTq-nr^ I 

^ rrr ^rsJ ^rrirrst n ?“ i> 

intellectual disposition, O Ar|una, is 
ouuhi ^/^^“'^tlerstands action and renunciation, what 
andfreS /nii what ought not to be done, fear 

and freedom from fear, bondage Sod liberty. 

we **1 Piiloiophyof conduct taught by BrI ICrishya, 

impulses in°tb'”^ irrational or unexplainable 
part nlaved t nf our conduct While recognising the 

IXh Ld a' >>=• taught that the 

directed can ait* 'h»t the will so 

nnd:'r:l„'rg°treZrd„p™' 

dlstinguiah'Ltween'e"”, " *“ 7 ' t^'^Iared to be its ability to 

not in es^v tTy< We all know that thu 

iof the Ctta was taueht A *' 

about Arflwr.p, a„j^ ° *o enable h:m to realise the truth 

be complete absrentlorfro ** usually understood to 

pravriltt as ih^ f ™ action of any kmd whatever, arvi 
however rep-atedk-^^°^T^"'* gfl JCflshna has. 

one who is'abour'l'"*!” tv"’' u 

b« said to be ininiT .kc lif» T’ ^ **^®’*’ interests, cannot 

one who has succeeded if 1^. the same token, 

a log of uood and remain. ’ PO»*«ble, m converting himself into 
he «.d to b. --- 

/irovrifti and rtii. r,// xte-v «*vri//i Rightly understood, 

for US ,o live a hfc of V* other It Is possible 

•tiirnti We have been ** *he same time to practise 

tvko in our lives, that in U*!j *u *he practice of these ^ 

ideal of conduct You all l ' ^ V b-en held to be the highest 
this reconcilijtiu i >« rn k ° course the manner in whiwb 
■o be elTrcred \Vc hive lo In. . l.fe .f 
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ilrenuous labour, but 1 ^e must labour in a dedicated spirit, giving 
up the fruits of our work and without the least taint of selfish 
attachment Our duties have to be p-rformed svlth a determined 
will and sMth enthusiasm, but we most manage atthe «ame time 
to divest ourselves of an> possessive interest In the results accruing 
from the perfQrmance of thos^ dutt's The a'Jtti.ikn understanding 
will distinguish between prrttftr/i and ntvrtUt m this manner and 
htlp one to secure the final rdeas* of moksh i 

Another characteristic of the aSUttka intelligence is that it 
can differentiate between w'-at is dutv and what is not You may 
remember that we have been taught that the duties that fall to the 
lot of men are determined by their natural fitness for the 
performance of those duties A man lacking courage and strength 
cannot he a soldier, a dullard who is incapable of abstract 
reasoning is not qualified to be a philosopher Every kind of work 
m life requires qualification, a sort of fitness on the part of the 
worker If a person who has the qualification for one kind of work 
does another kind of work then he cannot he said to have 
understood the nature of kSrya and ak^rya To one who is 
qualified by birth and breeding for the vocation of a soldier, tt 
ts akSrya to adopt the life of mendicant asceticism In order that 
the machii e of social organisation may function, various duties 
have to be performed by different memb'rs of soctety The 
duties of each are determined by individual m*ntal and moral 
qualifications 

When we consider this question from the standpoint of 
function and qualification or of karma and guna as we may say 
we get a broad classification of men into varnas The natural 
qualifications of men determine the functions that they have to 
perform in so letv and these qualifications considered along with 
their correlated dimes enable Uf to divide the m embers of sonpi-u 
into distinct groups There may be exceptions to this rule or 
principle of classification but in the large majority of case« it 
works well enough Whatever duty is determined for us by the 
potcniialuies of our nature in this manner is kSrya , all other 
duties are afttirya It is not very difficult to see why work for 
which we are not fitted is akSrya m relation to us From the 
standpoint of social economy tfie waste involved m maladjustment 

2Sl 
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■>( qualities and functions is patent enough If unfit petsoM «' 
given responsible duties, the social machine is run inefficKntlf 
and with a great amount of avoidable friction Worse results too 
inay o ow. If a thoroughly unfitted to play the role o * 
P 1 osop er or a moral guide assumes that position, for instance, 
e may succeed in propagating mischievous and dangeton* 
tlocttines Society, on the whole is sure to suffer by me" 
undertaking to perform dutiee for which they ate not fit 


that every kind of work is Tiqmnd by 
“ “• »'• functions from that of th’ 
funetm'^^ sovereign arc karya Every kind o 

soc.etv?,'’' '!! f'°"> theslandpouitof 

function is akurya The distinction between 
individual ° “esiB arises only when we consider the life of th 
Mr W lb i'°"s “ I'f' “f *»=■'•» It ■» toermmed by *' 
E^ervonl *>« 'o Play in the collective social Ilf" 

reahsinvAr*’' 'h' part that be has to play bf 

adiusttna h *^*^“'!* 'he guna which is predommaot m hira 
‘hZdZt •'=°"‘“'8'y It ts taujht m .he Gita thtt, f-' 
success in d 'h* Performance of his duty is bstter than 

undessta;,", ['! ‘^'f‘>t»-;c. of what i, ,i.rya We trted ■» 
III 35 (v,d V I”!*'”'’® ttf this apparent paradox, when we studied 
are nmu'utl.fi^j J' 269-75) To rryTo live a life for which ^ 
▼ery Dotenfial f c niture and will injur® 

: -<! 'P-'t'-I developmen. The 

if people ^re jIIs-. j society would become well nigh imposiiblc* 

fit The nerfrt P®rforni functions for which they are not 

.s thus .njunou "oT '' T 

It 1$ decldtcd her J ***^ »ocict> to which he may belonS 

understanding th«umh“tiut*duty ** 

to understand ferr intelheence is its abihCV 

Krishna onT"r:„f -'j remember the teichmff 

I shall briefly refer* P»Vcholoj,y of fear With your permission 
and id,, „ *sain to the salient points of this teschmp 
sensations pfoduce^ ht’ »i!* know, out of the pleasurable 

senses Evers a^r, a »n»pact of the external world on our 

> one affected by r^ga and A5,„« has a craving for 
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having more and more of those pleasurable sensations Among 
such bondslaves to desire, there may very easil> arise rivalry and 
competition These m turn lead to clashes and skirmishes , anger 
and hate follow In their wake Let us now concentrate our 
attention on the state of mind of one at the moment when a hated 
and powerful rival IS pressing his endeavours to obtain something 
for which one has all along been striving Then there arises the 
feeling that the rival may be too strong to he defeitc'd Thst is 
fear the expectation that one may not succeed In one’s endeavours 
to obtain the aleasures and the power that one has been desiring 
The intenv t\ of this fenr will be dependent on the intensity of 
one’s attachment to pleasure on the one hand, and the knowledge 
that one has of the superiority of one’s nv il on the other At the 
root of fear, it may thus be seen lies our attachment to pleasures 
Slavery to desire enslaves us to fear as well When there is no 
attaahment there can be no anger and no fear To know that fear 
arises out of our attachment to pleasures and that we gam freedom 
from fear when we nd ourselves of attachment is to understand 
the secret of fear and fearlessness 


Eandha Is the bondage of horma which compels the 
immaterial soul to become imprisoned In a material embodiment 
through a series of Incarnations If one knows the reason for this 
bondage and knows also the method of deliverance, then one 
understands the aims of life and the manner in which they may be 
attained We have already been taught that the immaterial and 
immortal soul suffers a diminution of its powers m a state f 
embodiment and that self realisation ought to be the end and 
of the lives of all reasonable men The imprisonment nf .*‘"1 
m flesh we have also been told is due to the impressed tenJ 
of karma arising from the nature of the hfe that fl,. . f?' 

from time to time If these are wiped away thpn »!, 
able to realise its own essential nature * ^ 
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ptrformanct *'n bondagt „,n enius. Otherwist, no bon* of 
the™" w.ll bo productd Thai, tbn fctltrs of iorno tht bm^ 
thp nro not due to our m-ntal, vocal or physical acnvins*» 
WQrv/^**Tf temperament of tlie think-r, speaker of 

f tbink or speak or work without selfish aitachm*nt 

wofk Or spe-ch or ‘thought cannot bind ns 
j I now this, w- can solve the problem of g'Umt 

eliverance fo, our souls If ,ve take care to se' that th- menrl 
controlleT “ P"«lsKo the bondage it prop-dT 

roots s ' * bondage cannot continue ; we cut off its 

this vltal*t*° finest intelligence is required to grasp 

■hi. v.,,1 truth about bondage and emaLipation. 

SSf 'PTOtllf ^ qtTil g- I 

■rayrniencnHiilr gfekni qia ii ?? ii 

by O Arjuna, is ftf;"''’ 

be done end ^ '* dutys anti wbat ought tn 

to be o',he“Ahan“h“«‘l‘ ■>= dona ate understood 

‘ban what they really are. 

IS bo^un°d more"or ""b 'b' »^»viiio understanding. 03- 

If you bestow your thou ?’’“"d«mand the nature of one’s duty 
see that there a^re roll **'' *b'* '“bject for a moment, you sell 

You may look uonw ^ <*o way» of misunderstanding your duty. 

<!“■> 1*11 IS one warTn'^r® duty •' V™’ 

You may also rcrard t'h, ^ *bove straying into u- 

of your dutv a * thing which is the enact contrary 

first type of ' rJ Here it is laid dotrn that the 

intelligence '"tanding is the result of a r^jasa 

expressions ‘ ju *” '»nderstand the significance of <he 

The xttm, ' dhar^"*’ f"'* ‘^“r'ya ' and ‘ ’• 

■lenificafice in Sdiis^^ * i,^* acquired such a wide and varird 
»'s exact connotation " '* **'^"''* ® matter of difficulty to fix 
context here, | ventur ^®"*®** Paying due regard to the 
We understand the ew* fhink that we will not be far wrong, »' 
duty which is oblin^/^******'’ «fhar*ia’, here to stand for the 
it adharma * follows that what is contrary to 
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You miy noTv ask Hot?, arc ^c to dvffercnuatc feurifl 
dhartna^ The term, *jbar>rt*f seems to me to define the 
appropriateness of a pirticulsr kind of work being done b> t 
particular person Let us consider a «pe tfic instance, the cas* of 
0 philosopher tef.'hing Wiien we #a^ that teaching moral truths 
IS the k3rya of the philosopher, ne mean that ic is the most 
appropriate thing for him to do The eon ept of dharnta 
implies something more , It includes the idea of moral responsibi- 
lity as well So, when we sa^ that teaching Is the dharma of the 
philosopher, we mean that the philosopher is morally responsible 
for the work of teaching Thus, by * kSrya *, ne must understand 
that a certain work is appropriate in relation to a particular 
indnidual The term, 'dharma*, conveys that there ts ■ moral 
responsibility resting on tbe shoulders of a man possessing certain 
characteristics to perform cettam kinds of work Teaching 
philosophy is the kdrya of the philosopher , it is the most 
appropriate work far him to do Teaching philosophy again is 
the dharma of the philosopher , for he who possesses the quihtles 
of a philosopher must perform the work of a philosopher 
Between the fitness of t phUotopher to teach and the work of 
teaching there is a correlation and when we make this correlation 
ao binding as to compel the person who possesses the needed 
qualification to become morally responsible for the work for 
which he is qualified, we have the idea of dharma 


Judging the duties that men have to perform from th> angle 
of moral responsibility, we have the ideas of dhmrma and 
adharma y and judging those duties from the standpoint of their 
appropriateness m relation to the qualities of the persons who 
perform them we have the ideas of korya^nd akdrya Now, if 
We regard omeihmg other than our dharma as our dharma and 
sometning other ihaa our karya as our kdrya, then we mtsunder 
stand them m a mant er whieb is characteristically rdjasa 
Arjuua trying to plav the role of a philosopher testifies only to the 
fOjasa nature of his intelligence 


We will now pass on to the consideration of the second type 
of misunderstanding whi h was referred to above 
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5tiqTT «TT I 

<ira (TrireV ii Vi « 

32. That intellectual disposition is ta^nasa, O Arjuna, 
which, enveloped in delusion, regards what is contrary to 
one*s duty as one's duty and all things as the opposite of 
what they are. 

The buddhi which operate* righilyin determining the duties and 
responslbilitea of men is sSttvtk*. But the buddhi which operates 
with imperfect success in this work may misinterpcet the nature of 
our duties in one of two ways. It may look upon some duty 
which is not oura as our duty. It may make the soldier try to play 
the part of a philosopher or a philosopher play the part of a 
soldier. Then it Is rdfaso- It may also make us confound the 
very opposite of our duties at our duties. Then it is tStrtasa. 
The pbiloiopher playing the pact of a fool is under the sway of a 
tBmasa intelligence- When we mistake darkness for light, 
transient ]oy for eternal bliss, the Supreme Soul for the ephemeral 
veil that hides It from our eyes, we are swayed by the dull and 
petversc |Smasa*g»{ia. You must note specially that the tBmasa 
intelligence is not merely dull and stupid, but perverse also. It 
has a knack of pitching upon what is exactly contrary to the object 
of ns search, be that what it may. 

From this nadir of sheer perversity, we have to rise to the 
level of the rdjasa intelligence which commits honest mistakes by 
Its being associated with predilections and prejudices arising out of 
attachment It is a known fa t of psychology that our intellig*nce 
fails to function p operly when prejudices an! desires stand in the 
way The wish is quite frequently father to the thought. 
Reasoning is for us vrry ofteh only the delectable pastime of 
hndins f<fc oiWc ««• warw 77re mnr/i'rgeiTctf ts 

ditpiaied by tho«e who are ’tduvtka Free from aji prejudices and 
attachments, th > judge all things in the light of bare truth Theirs 
alone is clarity of vision, and they alone can see through the 
blinding mist of samsBra the way to deliverance and bliss 

Ma> I stop here for the present ' 
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®r quail Henc« U la taught that one of the essential 
c aractetistics of th* sStivtki dhTttt is its ability to conquer the 
stn«s. That it is no means impossible to conquer our senses 
in thU manner may be shown easily enough Take the ca<e of a 
ven or of sweets Like most human beings, he too must have a 
1 mg for tasting swe-t confections N vertheless, he controls 
t IS tendency m himself, knowing full well that it is agaust his 
own interests in the long run to go on eating th confections which 
c as prepared for sale [f it is possible for him to control his 
senses m this way, urged by the overwhelming claims of his self 
interest, it is possible for others m the larger interests of the soul 
to exercise due governance over the wayward senses 


Stl Krishpa goes on to sta'e that manah knya and pr3pa- 
krtya (mental and vital activities) also can be brought under the 
can to o dhrut Gjnsid'^r a sp»ct6c instance Suppos* you 
resolve to fast on an 4kadai1 day You have never done it before, 
tut some one whom \ou respect teaches you that the fasting will 
oo you good physically, morally and spiritually Th- day dawns, 
and very s<«n the nour of bteakfa.t attives Food is ready, and 
ml™ , Tu' ’■"'''"Sf''’"' resolution, you can do so at any 
o 'Pl'Vtolugi-al urge of hunger demands satitfection 

fastme ° * sitong will, you Can, however, succeed tn 

‘'“""tiling in some measure 
t"d of “ig"",,™. You may have 

Amee l>e.ng made by certain doctor, in 

f A "/'""'-"«lly how long men can live without 

am- * 1 ,° T have heard of a curious custom 

A « ^ as which unfriendly critics may 

das tibe a, suicide by st.tvation There ,s a belief amongst them 
that one can a„a, , 

Appatemly they argu- that. i„ starving oneself to detth, the 
wheTth ' “ ‘o hrmly es abl.shed that, 

n^mm I r.i n“T’’ " “"'P ‘he soul from the 

lives mtt,° ^a"y Jatns are known to have ended their 

over tile ‘“‘o *o “■*” “"f Judgment 

cen tde , ,V’ The point for you to 

proof of th*" /’““he facts that I have cited furnish ample 
proof of th- powe, „ the sv.ll „erct.e some meatute of contml 
o er the phy,iolo.i,jI aciivttl., of life ' 
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There remains the question of the control of manahtriyn I 
remember to hR^e drawn ^ our attention frequently to the fact t a 
the Sanskrit term, 'mattas*, does not correspond to the Eng is 
word, 'mind' It is generally understood to stand 
peculiar function of the faculty of attention means of which th* 
operation of the senses in relation to the external objects ate, as r 
were, reported to the soul You know \ery well that it is possi e 
for people to be absent minded , men belonging to my pro ession 
are, in the vi«w of comic journals, notorious for this ai mg 
What do we intend to convey exactly by saving that some person 
is absent minded » We mean that he is so absorbed m some tram 
of thought that he is dead to the world around him, that his 
do not report to his soul their reactions to the external wor 
Hii e^es may remain open , no physical impediment may obstruct 
his eat^ , nevertheless, the eyes do not see and the eats do not 
hear 


In the language of Sanskrit psychology , this is explained by 
th« statement that, for the time b*mg, the tytanas is not directed 
to the perception of external objeUs by th“se senses It is 
the light reflected from the vanous objects around him fails to 
produce its impression on the retina of his eyes , it is not tha» the 
sounds produced m the neighbourhood fail to travel thro Jgh the 
air and strike the tympanum of his ears These things happen m 
his case as they do m the case of any one sitting near him, who l> 
not absent minded Nooeiheless, while the man who is not 
*b«ent minded sees with his eyes and hears with his ears, the man 
who u absent minded or is absorb'd in some kind of thought or 
meditation neither sees nor hears The difference between the two 
H stated by Sanskrit thinkers to be due to the fact that, while m 
the one case, the faculty of attention or tnaitas is directed to th* 
Perception of external objects by the sens'S, m the other it is 
directed towards the thought or meditation in which the roan is 
engaged 

Think of our s*nses as a sub-post office The manas will then 
something like a central post office New this central office 
be engaged m two different sorts of work It may receive 
‘«teri from the sub-offices for transmission to their destiottions, 
rt may be transmuting its own messages or letters to their 
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^estinationi In the litter caie, It !■ engaged not so much in 
V ‘^**Pa*ching If you can overlook the imperfections 
ot this analog, you will see that It tries to illustrate the peculiar 
position of the m relation to the senses on the one hand 

e sou on the other It u the channel through which the 
reports of the senses are conveyed to the soul K tht 

carry a message, the soul remains unaware of the 
_v, sought to be reported The soul becomes aware of the 

erna wor , only when the manat conveys the messages of the 
senses to the soul 


U funetion of the manat In psychology, then it 

•“ control by our 

sufh a ♦ ^ * ftrtyS of the fnortas alio If our refolution is 

meditation, then we can 
The»M/T external world for the time being 

Sunnft<rt^»»*" * p «n internal concentration or introspection 
nreil^m ,« ® ** * Voung man who is trying to work out a difficult 
OD^s out ?!** *^**>c* on his slate The window of his room 
smell* aUrt f * ^**7 street Sights and sounds and, perhaps, 

wTll if he has a strong 

W .1 ‘tu him In any way For the 

and so he w II K. convey to the soul the report of the senses 
Is weak thrt I distraction It ,5 only when hi. will 

«,"u t bv '^ physical protection from this 

detet.nJt.ot ** “ clear, therefore, that the 

attention and d .d* *^* 1 . the working of our faculty of 

tretaty be directed externally or 


through ateadv n., 1 * ** ” required to be unswerving 

resoluiLstl" “ P^”'hle for us .0 make 

them This kind of them for a time and then break 

steadily h 1. shows that the will <5 not being applied 

Take, again theta *he wil) should not waver 

If he resolves ihjt th/ ° 1*^*7*?*^*^^“^ student of mithemat ics 
disturb him till his oro>,i scenes In the street should not 

>bcn w. C.™ '» hi* r«oI.tlon, 

contents himself uuk ,^*^* ** If, however, he 

'^«If ’^ith loMnsa portion of his problem and then 
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immertcs himstlf in tht bS tJ’objent of hiJ 

then too the mind i. not devoi attention 

mental activity has changed of vour first reiolution is 

changes in this manner ^ dhr,l, <s vydih.chSr.nU 

fullv and finally ^ ,ha epithet of ■ satlvM'.«. 

If, therefore, your dhTitt is faculty of attention, the 

must be directed to the contro^ o operations of the 

phonological activities “"" ".ta instantly, and its oh.ect 

«enses i this control must be exe 
should not change from moment to mom 

The sellr.i. 

attitude of ^anuitva and en of de«ire and averuon 

Inemobt free.nv o, from -he „„<e. are 

that ordinartlt an>e In the £„„„derition of the r^jns* 

active We will now piss »" 
dhfili 

tnsirt ■■ f which 

34. O. Atjuna tb« w.nUca;>sn^bymM«o^ 

1 . «nemk of fout 

In Sanskrit literature. theT P These, as you may bt 

ohiects for which men strugci* an« ^ r.chteousness, artha or 

aware, are dharma or th- Eratlficalion of desire, and 

the acquisition of «eslth. 50 ul Of these, moksha is 

i»ioftshrt or the emancipation o supreme object of 

reearded as the which all wise human 

human pursuit, the f,„rush3rthas are 

endeavour should be directe Hinduism holds thst it s 

collecthely known as hese three objectUcs But it is 

p-rfeciH lesitimate to strive « ^ .ought for snd won only 

necessary that *no art ^ stern mi»tre««, but she need not 

throush rf;.arma ”*7fro2lT "nd drab. It is possible for 

make ^ou poor, an! your ' , accordance with richteouiness 

you to live a life which is per 
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and at the iime time happy and prosperous. Righteous men have 
lived happily and in affluence, even as unrighteous men , and 
contrariwise, unrighteous men have suffered from want and poverty 
even as righteous men There is no necessary relation between 
righteousness on the one hand and poverty on the other, nor 
between sin and riches The pursuit of artha and kama is by no 
means inconsistent with the practice of dhartna Indeed, one of 
the standard definitions of dharnta in our philosophical literature 
declares that dharma is that from which results the attainment of 
prosperity her# and salvation hereafter We have the highest 
authority, thtrefore, for stating that the Hindu ideal of duty does 
not make the attainment of prosperity here incompatible with the 
attainment of salvation heieafter 

Indeed, the attainment of artha and kama through the 
transgression of dharma Has us own drawbacks, even from the 
standpoint of worldly wisdom Human beings, however wicked 
and sinful, have some sort of conscience It is part of their 

heritage as men And conscience as you know is a difficult 
thing to kill It may receive knock down blows but it has a knack 
of reviving at inconvenient moments and upsetting all calculations 
That being the case, when wealth is acquired or desire gratifi-d in 
improper or immoral ways, there is always the danger of our 
conscien'e spoiling our enjoyment Money, whether justly or 
unjustly earned, can satisfy our desires But wh*n it is unjustly 
earned, there may be uneasy stirrings of the conscience within, and 
our peace of ramd may be marred by ugly reminders of our sin, 
when we would fain forger it It may even be that a luxurious 
life bought from the wages of sin will not give us as much joy as a 
simple but honest life And none of us can be so 'ure of having 
stilled the voice of God within ui as to exnect to enjoy with 
impunity and with full satisfaction ill gotten gams In this way, 
the attainment of artha and kama through the paths of dharma 
may be seen to give us more certain hipnmess than their pursuit 
through prop-r ways The rajasi dhriti will h^^lp us to *e<*k 
wealth and to satisfy our normal and natural desires consistently 
with the demands of righteousness 

Please not- that, though the rajasJ dhnit will enable us to 
live a life which is not incompatible with righteousness it cannot 
set us on the road to salvation In consequence, it is inferior to 
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the jJfliiif nrih By seeking iSma and nrtto, f 

to the requirements of dharma, we ire no artainment 

selfishness ^en our highest ideal happens to 

of prosperity here through right and proper ”«*'od we do not 

give up the fruit, of our labour We want to enjoy the legit.ma e 

Lite of ourwolk We m.V no.begreed,, we may not eove 

the possessions of others, but we feel, when we ^ ^ 

level that we have a right to the fruits -hat 

from our honest toil Some of you may j,, 

Sankarachary.-s wise advice " Gladden, our 

that, ou acquire through, our Jahom^ -^“^mtude that I have 

luthnl7abov” crbTld?rlo^^ to be 

has the rSjasd dhrili, onl, ifw' interpret is 

occurring in the second line as prasa i accord with the 

'Supported b> the fact thtt its ^Hich is declared m 

pursuit of and frama through . ’ of the rajasi 

the firs, line ,o he ,h. '''-"tlo been unders.ood l/.he 

dhrtu The term prese/is» has also There 

sense of seiign of sttachm-nr o ,Iso and you 

ssnoinsuoerable ob,e=,.oo to this mlerpretat.on 
may choose whi-h^ver mesnin? pf* 

rmr ^ vnJ iftiK ftwr ^ 

St ragara #vtr Tm imrar n V, " 

35 That -in. 

mind IS unable to gtvc up P> 
and folly, is tamasa 

• f L -u rSs ci'c of the min ot 

•ramasidhritt’ of no intellieenee Such men 

rer%er<e inteUicence ‘"'i" „„dency to sleep too much 

ar- unable to give op „ aware, can make it possible 

Determination and practice, *’ their heads on the pillow 

for us to control sleep - particular hour in the mormn,, 

wuh a resolution to «3ke “P ' without the aid of any 

and the> do C« ,o have poss-ssed tl« faculty 

ahimc'oel-s Nspoleu" ” j; ^,,„„er he vvunl.d There are 

ofgomg.os'eepand ..km • during .he dead 

alsoafairl, luge body oI man 
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hours of the night, when the rest of the world is sleeping 
soundly — night watchmen, for instance, and drivers of steam 
locomotives They carry out their work without feeling any great 
difficulty But if the will ts weak, then we succumb to the 
ovsrpowering influence of sleep 

Bhaya is fear The man of tamast dhrtU i* not endowed with 
courage He is ever subject to the benumbing influence of fear 
As you are aware, it is the presence of r3ga and dv$sha that gives 
nse to fear If you have such equanimity of mind as not to be 
subject to the pleasures and pains that almost invariably accompany 
•your experiences, and if you do not care to have more and more 
ef pleasant experiences and less and less of painful experiences, 
how can fear affect you * Fear is nothing but the expectation of a 
possible disappointment Suppose you are a trader You have 
stocked in goods with the hope of selling them at a huge profit 
You learn then that there is a good chance of th« market being 
upset You are at once in the gnp of fear The prospect of a lo«» 
makes you afraid What ts this fear due to ^ •surely, to your 
raga in relation to the profits that you have reckoned upon If 
there had been no such r<tga the possibility of the market being 
upset will not worry you Suppose new that this apprehended 
loss actually occurs and that the market goes against you through 
a rival dumping his goods Your attitude towards your successful 
rival would be one of krodha or anger Fear, attachmenP and 
anger are related in this way 

Now, fear arises when disappointment looms at a distance 
When the disappointment actually arrives we have sorrow We 
bemoan our loss The griel may be a passing emotion or if 
sufficiently severe u may grow into despondency and unnerve us 
for all time When our mental equilibrium is lost in this manner, 
there is vtshada Any of these emotions may make us insane for 
the time being There is the madness of desire, the madness of 
anger the madness of grief and the madness of despair This may 
well be the meaning of muJu It has also been understood as 
sensual appetite 

Consider a man whose resolution is too weak to enable him 
to control his tendency to sleep to fear, to sorrow, to despair 
tnd to become msd under the influence of anger, fear or sorrow. 
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Ttmk of a min jo rtadily incited or so strongly emotional ii to bn 
the prey of erery passing emotion His intellectual power and 
vigour of will are so weak as to place him entirely at the mercy ot 
his emotions He becomes the slave of his passions His will is 
absolutely impotent and cannot give him moral strength ot the 
capacity to advance spiritually Such is the iamasi dhr tU 


To sum up StI Krishna's teaching on ihe classification of 
dhnti The sS/lviJi dhntt IS such as will help one to_ kill 
selfishness and facilitate the attainment of moisha Itie rOjosi 
dJir.i, will enable a man to live an honouraMe and worthy life 
petfeclly in accordance with righteousness That dlirifi vt ic i 
too impotent to be helpful in either of these ways is tamaai 
According as our daterminition is sattvtka rOjasa or t masci 
our endeavour in life will be directed towards th- attainment of 
moisha, or of the pleasures of life consistenlly "'“J' P”''";' 

of righteousness, or of abject slavery to the senses atever one 

object in life leiav be it is necessary that one should possess some 

sort of or the power of controlling the natural tendencies of 

rlg« and Jvsifm You may control them to such an • 

kiU selfishness altogether and thus fit yourself foe the salvation of 
mahsha Or you may exercise your control at least to 
of maVctng your quest after wealth and the grati cation o 
conststen. wtth the practice of vtttue From the level of this 
dhntt, yon may rise to that Icvelof the sctfvifti dhntt, 
life, at least m the course of the next reincarnation If Vour wi 1 
falls below the stteogth demanded of the rdiosi dhTttt, tf your 
determination la so feeble as lo make you always the slave of your 
passions tossed hither and thither by passing ° 

then It is aem difficult for your life to progress at all Your dhTttt 
11 then of the worst possible type , it is iSmosi 


The first thing that we have to note about the scheme of life 
propounded bv Sri Krishna .. .hat we have to take care of our 
dl.r.1. our mental determination Once that is done, wc are 
assured of success in the end tf you think your will power is 
weak try again and again logo Ac mean, of success If yon 
endeav.ut long enough and on a aulilclent number of occasions, 
Vnu will find that your will is growing in strength of us own 
accord, that you have acouited a power that you oever hid before 
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Each tlmtioumilce your itlempt, tlihouih you may fall for the 
time bein-, the rtcour of your will li increaied Failure! oujhe 
^t to deter ui They tnuit become the ateppine aton-i to suece!i 
< must have the faith that human nature is so constituted tha- 
t roug practice even the weakest may acquire strength Nothin? 
but blink despair will stare us In the face, if we hoM that the weak 
will have to remain weak for alt time and that th-re Is aUns th- 
possibiiity of retrogression and n-ver of progress Sri Kfishcia 
does not preach this cheerless and benumbing dectrine He gives 
us a heartening meisase af hope and shows the path of d-Iiverance 
even to the weakest and the worst amongst us The man of 
fo^nasl dhrtft, b) assiduous practice, may rise to the level of the 
rajast dhritt, 2 T\d further application will enable him in the end to 
reach the heights of the tdfuat dhfttt When he can maintain this 
level steadily and continuously, the attainment of the goal of 
vioksha ts certain and assured 


Wuh >our permission 
day 


Will eoncIuJe h“re our work for the 


L\xix 


fb* *i tried to understand the classification of dhntt or 
a«it! ^ rition with which men engage themselves in various 
cclv me, .„d do the.r dut,e, well or .11, „ .be ca.e m.y be Tb., 
feuv I 7' ‘“P""’"' >" to tb. direction of the 

A.c-r. , 4 * ° manner in which they are done 

A.CO,dmge, „ „ ,o do they work The ecrn.i. dW.t. 

TA i", ‘‘f' ““‘i 'h= coy or 

Sti °Kt bve, which are rSjasa or temata 

»k* proceeds to consider the various kinds of 

and ,n working with different motives 

avo,7.„ce 'T' O' 

activiiiee H '* almost always the goal of our 

and agent motives and methods of work 

the results of wo!k turn* to the consideration of 
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^ WGITOJ 

sTwiiai^Jra’ ^ raJpssRr ii \% 1i 

ti-d^it firrfirr i 

S6-S7 Now hear from Me, O Anuna, about the 
threefold (classification of) pleasure P’^““ 

said to be ra«uM m which one come to = W 
practice and m which one reac cs nectar at 

Uich IS like poison at the beginning ““f ,l,e 

the end. and which gives rise to clear knowledge ot 

soul. 

AU the pleaiure, that - 
of satiating u. after a me N p 

frequent experience “ Think of those, for instance, 

merely conrempt, but repulsion ijihjt effeer will 

who are constantly monng near the ) to a deathless 

this dream dreamt in marble, this undying monument t 

love, have on them- Very P-^“^’^’„tvery dlv --T dull the 

supetb beauty of the Tal Lookin 
keen edge of their sensittvenejs to its 

perhaps, may thnll T-ith wonder ‘stale’ if* 

mausoleum . but for most o u ' j an> kind 

of food, say, sweets We ^ „,„h, b„, .h,„ „ 

certain amount of them -nd to our en]0>m‘nt 

always a point of ^ , fall within th- range of common 

Inthecaseofmostpeam^Aa'^f^^^^^^^^ they tend to lose th-.r 
expen-nce. It may Here in this \efse, certain cxcep 

powertopleasebyrepetitran He remarkable 

tional pleasures are indicated, wnicn pu 
charac'etistic of improsing on acquamtanee 

t we are told, ate such that we learn to 

The.d,J^v,I»pleamres. we .™_ 

enjoy them by frequently exp . i .u 

we will lesrn presently Ve. another fact of experience IS that no 
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pleasure is free from some kind of admixture with pam “ Out 
sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught " And while there is 
this undercurrent of sorrow m all our experience of pleasure, it is 
also to be noted that pleasure is evanescent by nature and is almost 
invariably succeeded by pain The sSftvtka pleasures are, 
however, pure and unalloyed and do not lead to pain In their 
experience, we reach the end of pain Of ordinary pleasures, 
again, it may be noted that they are attractive at the beginning and 
repulsive at the end Sugar is sweet as nectar at first but when 
the tongue is satiated, there is nausea Eating what we like up to 
the point of satiation, we will be fortunate to escape with a 
light doctor’s bill But the distinstive characteristic of the 
sotivika pleasures is that they repel at first, but are attractive in 
the end 


You may ask whether there is anything m our ordinary 
experience, which illustrates this Take for example a young 
man who has acquired culture after going through a course of 
edi^ation He is in a position to enjoy the pleasures which the 
study of poetry or of art or of philosophy can give rise to Now 
in order to acquire this power it was necessary that he should 
undergo a course of study He bad to submit himself to the 
discipline imposed by his teachers m school and college, and by his 
patents at home During this period of training, he must have 
telt the discipline unpleasant, to say the least But in the end, 
when he blossoms out as a man of culture, he has acquired the 
capacity to enjoy certain superior kinds of pleasures which 
others who have not had this training, cannot enjoy If he now 
oo s ac upon those days when he was forced to go through 
a disagreeable discipline, he is certain to feel grateful and friendly 
towards those who directed him through it You will observe 
rom t is example that initial pam and final enjoyment are 
possible m relation to certain kinds of pleasure Take the yoi.in 
anot er instance Sri krishpa has told us that few can succeed 
in the practice of The discipline a. we well know, is 

rigorous and exacting But when one has successfully braved the 
ordeal and experienced th- unique bliss of self realisation or 
God realisation, one will have no bird thoughts left for the 
training that gave one the power to realise that experience 
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L...Iy, .t IS dschrsa tVat th= P'-sur« g.va^n- « a 

cltar knowkdge of the nature o * ' '““"these pleasures is not 

US in achieving self realisation Th , , . . realm 

in the senses They are alctn to the soul and 

To the man who is a slave to the pleasures of t 

that there is such a thing as the soul is no y 

fact, the body is the one and only reality ^^'Jy He 

aim of hishfe consist in enioying t e peasu ^ ,|,ose 

never realise, that the purposes “f „ ,han an 

of the body and that the body pursuit 

instrument for the soul to realise Its en j disappointment, 

of the pleasures of the body tesujs 

Wisdom never dawns on him S n-ahsin» that life 

after this fashion team . follow The sweets 

IS not all sugar and sweetness that t e catch a 

they chsngf theit plan of ' ;-f;"”V\e po n:Vc. be noted ts 
glimpse of .he "'aro. aLken them to this So 

that th- pltasuces of the sens deaden our seoiime 

long a. they last '!"= ’Vhey do not spring from, nor 

ness to the demands of the soul y , , j ,hj soul 

cancoeaistwilh nor result in any elest knoivleuge 

* mmd One who can enjoy 

Think now of the pleasures trained No one can 

these pleasures must have heett spe i -trenuous discipline 
acquire this power without 

This presupposes some sort o ^ j exercised voluntarily 

not matter in the least whether that th- 

or through external pressure s - ^ exercise of 

power to enjoyhese pleajiure.^i^^^^^^ 5 uch a discipline indicates 

self control To have g „l,n- »he mind has learnt to see 

that during the cours- of the isci higher pleasures i* thiM 

.hr troth of thing. ° ■>' *' 1 

not inconsistent with an ,_nsci however are apt to cloud 

things The pleasures ot .M 

the intellect They , ,he, some commentators have 

ot desite We may note in pas.™ „pre.slon • biJJh, 

understood the purport o pleasures spruig from a 

>r»sarfoyam’ to ba that to. obvious 

cleat Itnowledge of e ,oul . It is not possible torus 

Without teshsins “ of . hear pleasures 

even to co.nise the existent 
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pletsure is free from some kind of admixtutc with pain “ Ouf 
sincerest laughter with some pam is fraught " And while there is 
this undercurrent of sorrow in all our experience of pleasure, it is 
also to be noted that pleasure is evanescent by nature and is almost 
invariably succeeded by pain The saffvtka pleasures are, 
however, pure and unalloyed and do not lead to pain In their 
experience, we reach the end of pain Of ordinary pleasures, 
again, it may be noted that they are attractive at the beginning and 
repulsive at the end Sugar is sweet as nectar at first, but when 
the tongue is satiated, there is nausea Eating what we lil<e up to 
the point of satiation, we will be fortunate to escape with a 
light doctor’s bill But the distinative characteristic of the 
saiivtka pleasures is that they repel at first, but are attractive in 
the end 


You may ask whether there is anything in our ordinary 
experience, which illustrates this Take, for example, i young 
man who has acquired culture after going through a course of 
education He is in a position to enjoy the pleasures which the 
Btudy of poetry or of art or of philosophy can give rise to Now 
in order to acquire this power it was necessary that he should 
undergo a course of study He had to submit himself to the 
discipline imposed by his teachers m school and college, and by his 
parents at home During this period of training, he must have 
telt the discipline unpleasant, to say the least But in the end, 
when he blossoms out as a man of culture, he has acquired the 
capacity to enjoy certain superior kinds of pleaiutes which 
others who have not had this training, cannot enjoy If he no« 
oo s ac upon those days when he was forced to go through 
a disagreeable discipline, he is cerram to feel grateful and friendly 
towards those who directed him through it You will observe 
trom this example that initial pain and final enjo>raent are 
possible in tclaiion to certain kind, of pleasure Take the ^ogin 
as another Instance Sti Kfishoa has told us that few can succeed 
i 1C practice of joga The discipline, as we well know, i* 
rigorous arid exacting But when one has successfully braved the 
ordeal and experienced th- unique bliss of self realisation or 
God realisation, one w.ll have no hard thoughts left for th- 
training that gave one the power to realise that cxpcri-nce 
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L..tlv It IS declared tkat the eo«».Se pleasures gwe riseto a 
clear WIed e o'f .he nature of the ^hat .s *ey help 

us m ach.evmg self reahsat.on The seat “f^se pleasures ..not 
m the .enses They are akm to the soul and belong to 
To the man who .s a slave to the pleasures of the 
that there is such a thing as the soul is not Iike^ t 
fact, the body is the one and only rea ity or i 

aim of his life consist in enjoy mg the pleasures J ^ 

never realise, that the purposes of the .oul are 

of the body and that .he Te^IenThe' purluit 

of .heZlm:. oVt body resul.s in pain and drsapporntme^ 
wisdom never dawns on htm Some, o-alKinp that life 

after this fashion learn from esp-nence f " „ , 

.sno.all,ugarand,ivee.ness that the >»'"« 

they change their plan of -^;;"V”be‘'’;o,nr.o bTno.ed is 
ghmp^ of the true f them to this So 

that th- pleasures of the our sen.ltiva- 

longaithey last ‘B' / TOeydonot spring from, nor 
ness to the demand, of the so Y of the soul 

can CO exist with, nor result in any 

Thtnk now of the pleasure, of the mind One -ho - -joj^ 

these pleasures must have been ’P' ‘ strenuous discipline 
aeouire this power -'Bout undergoing^ 

This presupposes some sort „ exercised voluntarily 

nnt marter in rh- least whether *" "fj”' ,h.i th- 
or through external pressure, s - ^ exercise of 

power to enjoy these pleasures a discipline indicates 

self control To have X mmd has learnt to see 

that during the cours‘ of the is P higher pleasures it thufl 

the truth of things The enjo>ment of P ^ 

not inconsistent with an en however, are apt to cloud 

things The , * /the mind and mil^c reason the slave 

the intellect Theyunbalan hat some commentators have 

of desire We may note m expression. ‘ 3ima buJdh,- 

understood the purport o pleaiures spring from a 

llr..a*.am\.o be 'B«;B'j»^^;, „bv,ou, 

clear knowledge of the .v. .oul, it Is not possible for us 

W. hout 'B' pleasure, 

even to cognise the exist 
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^Rorr^ ?r?!ji3 Krsm ii » 

38. That pleasure is spoken of -as ra jasa^ which 
(springs) from the union of the perceivable objects with the 
perceiving senses, which is comparable to nectar at the 
beginning, but is like poison at the end. 


In understanding thi* verse, we have to bear in mind that the 
sattviha pleasures are not apparently conceived to be the result of 
the contact of the senses with their objects I spoke of them, >ou 
will remember, as pleasures of the mind, and as being km with 
the «oul and belonging to its realm Here we are told that the 
rajasa pleasures are produced from the contact of the senses with 
t eir objects Here too, jt is of course the mind which 
experiences, but « is not altogether responsible for these pleasures. 
They are not completely dependent on the mind for their existence 
They may be conceived to arise somewhat in the following 
manner We start with the senses which arc In us, and the 
objects to be perceived by these senses, which are outside of us 
ere is a relation established between the perceiving senses and 
the outer objects to be perceived by them, and this relation of 
contact as we may say, is responsible for the production of the 
experience of pleasure Consider the pleasure that we feel by 
tasting ihe sweetness of sugar The sugar i. an object to be 
perceived by our senses, « is outside of us It has to be brought 
into contact with the palate before the sensation of sweetness and 
the consequent pleasure are experienced Let us now look at the 
p easure emed by the yogtn in ihe state of contemplation or 
s<7»ia Ji, lerg js nothing outside of him which is needed to 
give im t iM unique bliss The pleasure, so to speak, rises from 
some deep fountain within him 

more completely the pleasure that one 
.pinwil n.tur., Ih. I.si i! .t 
nleasurl'!* objects, and conversely the more the 

or snifttii-i! objects, the less is it mt-llectujl 

... , " ‘ of th-sc pleasures which spring from 

- >1- I of h perceiving ,-n,es *«!, th ptrc-ivjble olj cis 
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«nd for which moit of us struggle and strive, is that they are 
enjoyable in the beginning, but repulsive in their culmination 


f^TsTTv^^Ewr^’-j ” 

39 That pleasure, which at first and in its conse- 
tjuences deludes the soul, and which spring » 

slothTand ei^citement, is said to be tamasa. 

To ,he belong *= pl-«nre. jelnde *- 

.oul Thev have not eten the -aving gnee of he P’«™" 

nhich by th- pain tbjt they gne tn the end may incite 
M not easy to prick L bubble of th-.r ae f conept Ao” them 
up m the.r true colourt They epnng from P f' 
excitement To Kutibhakarija ^ . leaping 

There «r. men m our midst wday, who kill the, r time ^ ^ 

as long as they can There are iZm 

yvhen there is rvork demanding to be d cl-emne Pramada 

the land of lotus-eaters, dreaming, idling and s'e'P'"e -ourself, 
tssome kmd of excrement tah.ch The 

the excitement of anger, envy or „ ,„a,ff„ence or 

term, '/.runiSda , may also be „„„„d indifferent, 

heedlessness Very naturally, »f ><>“ •' T,„„wl^d(»e that you 

^ou cannot acquire true knowledge, and ,h. knowledge that yo 

acquire may be so d-fective as to delude you 


40 There ts rto That 

the gods in heaven, wliich is free 
born of praknt' 
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38 That pleasure is spoken of as ra jasa, which 
(springs) from the union of the perceivable objects with the 
perceiving senses, which is comparable to nectar at the 
beginning, but is like poison at the end 


In understandme thi* \erte, we have to bear in mmd that the 

sa/tvtka pleasures are not apparently conceived to be the result of 
t • contact of the senses with their objects I spoke of them, > ou 
will remember, as pleasures of the mmd, and as being km with 
the soul and belonging to its realm Here we are told that the 
rojasa pleasures are produced from the contact of the senses with 
their objects Here too it is of course the mind which 
txreriencei but jt is not altogether responsible for these pleasures 
The\ are not completely dependent on the mind for their existence 
They may be conceived to arise somewhat in the following 
manner We start with the s*n$es which are m us, and the 
o j-cts to be perceived by these senses, which are outside of us 
ere is a relation established between the peresivmg senses and 
the outer objects to be perceived by them, and this relation of 
contact as we may lav Is responsible for the production of the 
experience of picisute Consider the pleasure that we feel by 
tasting the sweetness of sugar The sugar ts an object to be 
rerceived by our senses, ii is outside of us It has to be brought 
into contact with the palate before the sensation of sweetness and 
the coniequ-nt pleasure arc experienced Let us now look at the 
r easure •^ri'c b> the yogtn in the stale of contemplation or 
stimodi I Jicre is nothing outside of him which is needed to 
give im i IS unique bliss Th- pleasure so to speak, rises from 
some deep fountain within him 


T' otore comp'etelv the pleisure that one 

darken i ^ ®r s. irituil nature the less is it 

%*!""=** niore the 

or sn rmn! i T obj- ts the less Is ft irt-ll*ctu-! 

t le V ij t I ^ ^ of these plejsurcs wfu-ii sptn^ from 

■i 1 o t fetcei in. »-njcs aj » th p rc*lvj‘ I> o j ts 
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and for which moit of us struggle and strive, is that they are 
enjoyable in the beginning, but repulsive in their culmination. 


39 That pleasure, which at first and in its conse 
qu=nc« deludes ^thc soul, and which springs out of sleep, 
sloth' and excitement, is Mtd to be tamasa. 

To ihc aleeory belong .he pl-.sur« 

soul. They have nor eien .he -aving grace of -he ^ 

uhich by th- pain that they fii^e in the end ma> me e 
ia not easy to pock the bubble of ihe.t ae f conceit 
up rhelr true colour,. -H-'V 

excitetnent. To Kuaibhakaro*. oPthine wa, s . jg.p,pg 

There an men in our midst today, "ho , j), „vav! 

as long ,a they can. There are men »|-;;;'’“^" ;;'efer ro' hve m 
rvhen there la work demanding to be . j J Pramlda 
.he land of lolua^alers, tCge. yourself, 

18 some kind of excitement which le » ,P,,tance The 

.he excitement of anger, as indifference or 

term, pramSda > may also .rtotf^ntive and indifferent, 

heedlessness Very naiuraUT» if vou are nwledve that you 

^cu cannot acquire true knowledge and the knowledge that yo 

acquire may be so defective as to delude you. 

Having classified work and the j s'lTKr'i.'haa 

under .he three heads of ul.ficr.ion universally 

^Xhle" ;'here .fnoltg'm 

cannot be brought under one or ot man experience, whether 

of the nature of a physical object or of human expenen 
sensual, intellectual or moral 

the gl^ds m 
born of praknf. 
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Wherever there Is PrahTtlt, there naturally we have the three 
gux^asQ^ Prahriti, It ii conceived that even In the world of thegods, 
PrakTth is present Even the gods are believed to possess bodrs 
made up of^raftri/t The Lord alone Is free from compulsory 
association with prakfiti and in actual fact exercises dominion 
over it When embodiments, animal, human and divine are in 
this manner made up of prakrth, they are subject to the influence 
of the three gunas In relation to all these entities, all the three 
gutias are exercising their influ*nce But in different circumstances 

different will exercise a predominant influence Novae all 

know that different effects flo v from the preponderance of different 
gunas When saitva is dominant we have certain results , when 
rajas is potent, we have certain other results , and wh-n tatnas is 
pre eminent, we have still other results We, therefore, asso-iate 
characteristic effects with the preponderance of each of the three 
gu^as of Prakrth and say that such and such an entity is sStlvika, 
ra;<zsaor tamasa, according to the characrem i s it mimfests 
bmee the whole universe has prakfilt for one of its osenlial 
constituents th“ threefol I clissifi iiion according to the nature of 
the gunas must be universally applicable 


We have also lesent that the three gunas of prakrth represent 
not m-rely states or aspects of prakfth but stand for distinctive 
moral attributes (Chapter XIV) Accordingly mental and moral 
characteristics have been classified under the three heads of 
sattvi a rajasa tamasa When our physical constitution is 
under the dominant influence of one of the gurtas our mental and 
mora c aracteiistics ssiH be those associated with that gtna 
j* * been laid down that our endeavours in life 
a ou e irected to raise ours*lves from whatever position »e 
may be into that condition in whi h the sattva gu^a dominates 
e irection of progress is from the preponderance of tamas to 
mat ot saitva Those that are established in sattva as you learnt, 
^up while those who are under the influence of tamas fall down 
ose who are influenced by 

rajas ate entangled in a monotonous 

w. i “ *' f"-- >>' (XIV 18 ) 

ovfTfrt cultivate sativika characteristics and to 

must ure a««uted with the oth-r two fi««as We 

there is a struggle against our inborn tendencies If 

n en V m us which makes for sleep or idlenes® we 
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Every effort that we make in the right 
must try to overcome it nv ry ^ ,ay, 

direction mcmses the power mare we try, the 

totheedlffce of our failula hTns in thTlong 

morehhelyareweto thcouvh a stairway, every step 

run We may rise to higher thi g p „ free to make the 

of which IS an persists long enough, is sure to 

attempt at any tim*, ana n y 
succeed 

This raises immediatelt a ones., on f “^-““ 0 , 1 ,^" 

are bom with verting attributes an O" rremendously acttve 

ma, take delight tn sleep, whtle chem -V be 
endenetgetic Different f b-dommaK^^ 
and distinguish them from one makes the effort hn 

one of them IS bound to ttnprov. ^ >be 

for all ’ 

Sf Kttshoa has already — d thn puenton .n^»p' 
in another content, and present y r 

tion applicable to ^|'“'tell us that all fevers cannot be 

moral disease of another D .-me feser in different patients 

treated in the same vat, not can t Jiffttent kinds, 

h- treated in «actly the ^jrrts tn different ^ople 

and the same fever ma> pro nature of the disease 

The treatment must differ diseases of men 

and the rature of th« patient ,-f.rence to the nature of the 

hsie to be treated u.th rdmglv. St. Ktlshg. 

disease and the nature of the p j, he is 

teaches that ever> . » fg he can pro ’ress in such a 

moi fitted and that tn I'jn human endeavour Ifonlysve 

manner as to reach the 5031 o uo our mcrain-d selfishness 

do our alio ted duties m hte C c that God is 

and all sens- of ^e source of all power and en-rgy, w« 

the agent of all our acts an * attain Him m the end, 

will rend-r true svof*h‘P ouestion Is briefly dealt with In 

whatever our station In hfr 
the vers-s following 
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^rrmfci ii H 

41 The functions of Brahmins, Kshatnyas, Vai^yas, 
and of Madras also, O Arjuna, ace divided m accordance 
with their mborn qualities 

Every lociety requues ihal a number of functions have to be 
carried out its members It is not very difficult to arrive at the 
qualifications required of those who have to perform such 
fuoctioQi Thu Idea u by no means unfamiliar to the history of 
European philosophy Plito in his Republic drew a picture of an 
ideal society, arfumg from a purely abstract standpoint There, 
too, he arrives at a classification of functions and of the qualmw of 
persons fitted to perform those functions Plato gives us the 
philosopher, the soldier and the labourer, and we in this country 
have alio been taught something not far dissimilar We need the 
philosopher, the statesman and the •oldier, and we want also the 
trader and th» labourer Th» philosopher is required for the 
moral progress of society and the statesman for carrying on its 
corporate activities The soUter sees that order is muntamed and 
that the policy of the statesman is earned out The labourer 
supplies the material needs of society, and the trader helps in th" 
distribution of commodities and the maintenince of contacts mth 
other cnihsations Plato however, believed in slaves To him 
slavery was a necessary instituuon, and he delegated to the slaves 
the production of goods and all the labour needed for the 
well being of society The freemen consisting of the philosophers, 
the statesmen and the soldiers were to live on the sweated labour 
of the slaves In the fourfold classification of society mentioned 
here, no such differentiation between slave and freeman Is made 
The labourers form part of the four classes nto which every society 
may b- divided and by implication ar- considered equally honour 
able citizens with the others 

U IS definitely stated here that the functions of the various 
classes in society have been distributed among them in accordance 
svith their subservience to different gunas of prakrttt Th-fc i* 
no reason for doubt m regard to Sri KflsHoa s view* on the caite 
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He does not hold, as I see It. that birth alone 
caste The natural tendencies of men hate a so o 
of A man born of Brahmin parents mas not be a Brahm 
no. that heredity is a neshsible anrmora. 

endowment The transmission of p V ♦ nfFsorme is a 

tendencies and characteristics by 

factor uhich we cannot afford toignore lavin’ 

factor There is no law of rhe Medes * /^^Iwa rand 
down that as are the parents. <o shall 

without exception Heredity notwit swn Brahmin 

can by no mems regard as Brahminici u -r, to Kshatriyas, 

parents and Brahmintcal children ma> e o vihether 

Vai.vasor Sudras It is one's 

one IS a Brahmin, or Kshatnya or ai y v, Ii,s nature, 

man by performing well "h: highest 

temperament and qualifications fit 

These things will become cleater j , jopt,,, to postpone 

verses that follow, consideration ofwhichlp p 

to our next class 


K\x 


We were considering last week 

ment of various function. ■■',‘°";^,'°„/„dowme'„.s This 
accordance svith their natota „„h in the Gim 

IS not the KrJhnas sraremen, m the fouc.h chapter 

You will remember Sri Krishna . Him in accordance 

that the svs.em of four caste. „V ,3) Sri Krishna 

SMth the divisions of qualities ,,, of summing up Hia 

refers to the topic .gam lot me P u ^ f„ 

teachings thereon We have discharge out duties 

from various 'd„„„d sp.ot h 

dispassionately and in a dedic ^ Kruhta-s answer to 

How are w. ro "‘'ru^d .^*0 verses .bar we have ro do 

this question may be touna 
to-day 
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42 Tranquillity, self-control, austerity, purity, 
forgiveness, straightforwardness, wisdom, insight and faith 
in God — this is the function of the Brahmin, as determined 
by this own nature 

^ama ii trinquilUty of spirit, such as makes it impossible for 
one to become excited or perturbed by anything that may take 
place It does not mean a deadened sensibility, but indicates the 
calm of spirit which rises victorious over our tendency to gel 
elated at success and depressed at failure Datna is self control, 
the power to overcome temptations Saucha is physical as well 
as mental purity Cleanliness of the body alone is not referred to, 
though this IS undoubtedly included in the significance of the term 
Primarily, the reference ts to freedom of the mind from polluting 
thoughts It 18 always possible to live a life which makes s show 
of purity externally but is rotten to the cor* wirhin Judged from 
without a man may be altogether ilawies« but when you come to 
be closely associated with him and understand the tendency of his 
thoughts you may find that the«e thoughts are not half so pure as 
bis correct external life led you to think 

Ksh^nii IS forgiveness No one who is actuated by selfishness 
and IS full of rdga and dvesha can be free from anger, and 
remaining under the sway of anger, one cannot be ready to forgive 
It IS only when we leatn to meet disappointments bravely and 
banish hate and anger from our thoughts that we can forgive 
Arjava is straightforwardness springing from complete harmony 
between the inner thought and the outer act Jnana is the wisdom 
that guides us in our quest after the supreme good VtjnSna may 
mean insight into (he truth of things or it may stand for sp cialised 
knowledge of arts and sciences Wisdom and learning may lead 
us as easily to the Everlasting Nay as to the Everlasting Aye So, 
over and above all these and transfiguring them all, we must have 
faith in God 

These qualities determine the Brahminical life You wilt 
please note that Sri krishya does not «a) that thes- qualities 
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, V ,r«.of Btahmmlcal parentage. The 

appertain onlv to thoje nho The natural 

Glia does not appear to me to uph _ j,ocver poaseiscs there 

mcanmg of the atanea scemi . . e whether born of 

qualtficationstafitto lead the Br.hmin.cal hfe. rvhettier 

Brahminical parents or not 

43 Valour, ““"alrntfutos— >s *= 

Icssncss in battle. 8 =“'““^: by his own nature, 

function of the Kshatnja, as 

Xauryo le valour which men like 

power which overcomes all OPP „ understood the 

Alexander, Oeear and but it seem. a. though 

term, • dhr.l. m the °b.K d^ere"; aense of courage here, 
the word was used in the allg t -ne’e worU, tesouccefulneas. 

Dak,hya i. .kill m They say that he 

Napoleon had both leres and d « v He was so 

introduced new feature. „okh, a enemies by surprise 

in hit tactics that he almost j-f -,15 even when his forces 

and inflicted on them crushing delea ^ 

numbeed lea, than half or a •b''^/,,';’„ou, "rimes for . soldier, 
Flight from battle is one of the mo military 

and you ate all probably aware o j ^ capital offence 

authoiUies con, idea desertion from . he b. ,3 ,j,„ fce should not 

The least that can be required of . he soW 

tun awa, from hie post "f fXn rte hour of struggle amves 

soldier, who are confident ■>;« ”;:“,;,be a disgraceful exhibition 

thei will not be panic sin ten. 

of themselves „„wet and capacity to lead 

1. ““'^J^Smernsratesmen and public.... 
and to rule We often hear of P persons mu« 

bl. desebed a. boYnJ-^e- ^ ^^f "nd 

administrative machinery 
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Ioose*]ointed. A few, however, hive the knack of running the 
machinery like clock work Every one working under sue a 
master will be feeling that the master'* eye* are always upon icn 
This power to lead men and to exercise control oierihetnis one 
of the essential characteristics of the Kshatriya The power to 
rule, however, may be exercised selfishly and may degenerate into 
tyranny A gifted and masterful man placed in a position o 
authoruy may cause more harm to society by his selfishness t an 
»n average citizen It is, therefore, required of rulers of men that 
they should be generous 

TIT n '* 


44. Agriculture, cattlc-brecding and commerce 
constitute the function of the Vaiiya, as determined by his 
own nature And the function of the oudra, as determined 
by his own nature, is essentially one of service. 


Though here only the functions of the VaiSya and the Su 
are given instead of their qualifications, we must not forg-l t at 
here too it is the qualification that determines the function 
Those who ate qualified for undertaking these functions are 
exp'cted to undertake them and are st\led Sudras or Vaiiyas m 
consequence You must best in mind that the temperament an 
qualities of anv one are determined by the guna of prakT*t^ 
dominant in his case The nature of men mav be softvtka, 
rOjasa oi tSmasa and according to the nature of the gwna whic 
is dominant, their fitness for performing particular kinds of wor 
11 seen to vary The man «ho is predominantly under t e 
Influence of* the sativ a guna, for instance, cannot perform the wot 
which naturall> appertai is to the man of the rHjasa temperament 
The divi ion of society into four castes is bas'd on th- different! 
ation of functions arising from the variety of qualibcations an 
tendencies It is not a division based primarily on birth 
Heredity of course is a factor which w« have to take incd 
consideration There is every likelihood of children jnhetiting 
the qualities of their parents None the less, it would be unwise 
to Ignore instances of children being born strikingly different from 
their parents 
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In tccard to th- dM'Inn "f thereof to 

fictor is the natural fitneis of tWe compon beins 

perform the %at.oui functloni that ate retju 

The funetion In hfe of anv ,re derived from 

temperament and andoument, w ^V.^retion one's duttesar- 

heredity or oth*rn.lse , and from ones harmful and 

determined Am -thef armns-n'-W Consid-r the case for 

injurious both to *ociet> and tts mem ]if», but nho is 

instance, of on* who is fitted to »'e fact that the man 

forced to lead a rdjasn hfe J^tild not be able to develop 

v-ould not be happy in his vo-kan rnaldiitribulion o 

his own apti udes, v.e ha\“ to note be“n 

functions Is bad economy for society ©f our work 

tsucht that none of us have any riv some measure the 

Stl Krishna, however, seems to If the role of fitness 

title of society to the results of our abou ^ 

tsneplected. the quality of the^o'h hat 

poor and so^ety as » repeatedly that our 

progress V That is why St f <:,«»«* and aptitude 

duties m hfe ate determined by one’s selfbv 

It mtt, hr .ikrd °"'T,\,"mirpo»^''°"'^'' .TrL'r' 

education or otherwise That becoming better and be 

teaching rests on the possibility ® m tb,ng to 

Ncv.nheless.wehaveto rem-mb-r ths temperament It may 

alter one’s persombty and ^erament to anoth-r can « 

even be that the change from one ' ^ ^bat is therefore, 

effected only through a senes o , sociologurs is not e 

essenlisl for us to observe ” P”'"„ ^.f some idesl ps'»™ *'■' 
m-thod of moulding men to rh-liLene *em a 
nemay admire, bur to tahe '.J.ed 1. Ae purpo*' ° 

1 ay to dehieran e and p-ace [M B,Ieslton is open to al , 

Si. Krishna,. eaehin. ■H’'™ 3, '“on Society requires all 

irrespecme of class or caste distinctions of high and 

kinds of ^ork, and it is f^lish have to be done 

low among the different km * honourabl- and every one. 

Every kmd of work is worthy whatever his 

Sri Krishna proceeds to teach m function that he is 

position in hfe and whatever i Suprem* 

discharging, can hope to attam unto tn 
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5n:: i 

^TT^ffrc?rr^f^ ?r«rr as^uj ii «•'. ii 

45 Man attains beatitude by each being devoted to 
his own work Hear now how he who is devoted to his 
work reaches success. 

Social organisation requires that different kinds of work 
should be performed by different individuals And since there has 
to be direction and control, certain positions m society are made 
subordinate to others Obedience, as the poet says, is the bond 
of rule And because in life the servant is assigned a position 
which IS inferior to that of his master, we must not consider that 
the work of service rendered by the servant in hts position i* 
inferior to the work of mastery rendered by the master In 
his position We are apt to consider the work of the servant less 
important It is. however, wrong to hold that the work which 
the servant does as servant is m any way inferior to that which the 
master does as master This is a difficult lesson to learn, for we 
are all prone to confound the position of the worker with the value 
of hts work £cl Krishna takes good care to guard ut against this 
mistake If you are fit only for the work of the servant and for 
no other, by all means do that and nothing more Do not feel 
that the work is inferior or without value Each man by being 
devoted to the work that specially appertains to him in virtue of 
his natural qualifications can attain salvation The term, 
* samstddht means perfection of accomplishment, the attainment 
of final release You can win tnoksho by doing your work in life 
in the right manner It do s not matter in the least what the 
nature of your work is The *» le qua non for the attainment of 
samsiddht is thai you should do the work for which you are 
qualified, unselfishly and well 

We may look at the question also from the standpoint of the 
law of equality which Sri Krishga lias been asking us to adopt If 
all souls ate css ntially siinlac to one another, and if the differences 
among men are derived only from the njture ot their emboJi* 
rnents, there is little justification for perpetuitmg the distinctions 
that encourage selfishness The nature and quality of our vsotk, it 
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is true, are determined by the £ii{ia of praiftlt dominant m Us 
None the lesi, we are not entitled t* aay that the work turned out by 
one man ia inferior or eupenor to that of another Every worker is 
great in his own place Take a watch It consists of a number of 
parts There are the minute the hour and the second hands, there is 
the main spring, and there are numerous wheels, big and small Can 
you say that the work of any of these parts is inferior or superior 
to that of any other part ? Obviously • you cannot If the watch is 
to work properly every part must do its job You may look 
upon human society as a well ordered mechanism which is intend d 
to serve a definite purpose You may call this purpose the moral 
and spiritual elevation of the race, or if you prefer the language of 
the .^ifikhya philosophy, you may say that the process of evolution 
going on in Nature ii intended to culminate in the emancipation 
of the spirit As the function of the waich is to indicate time, 
even so the function of human society is to liberate the soul from 
the trammels of the flesh 

If the mechanism of human society is to serve this end well, 
there should b« co ordination among its parts And this co 
otdmation may require the subordination of some individuals to 
others but the subordination must net be understood to imply 
that the work done by the subordinate person is inferior in value 
or less needed for the fulfilment of the aim of society Every kind 
of work IS necessary if the machinery of society is to run well 
The false notion that the work of the Brahmin or of the Kshatriya 
IS more important or more valuable than that of the Vaifya or of 
the Sudra will not stand a moment s examination Before the 
Brahmin can medicate and teach and the Kshatriya rule and 
govern they have to eat and live And for thia they have to 
depend on the Vaiiya and the Sudra who plough the land and 
grow the corn Judging the various kinds of work required for 
society by themselves you cannot aay that one kind of work is 
superior or inferior to another 

All workers have to co operate and co ordinate if society is to 
remain healthy prosperous and progressive And for this purpose 
the component members of society will have to enter into relations 
with one another and it so happens that the adjustments of individual 
relations require that some should be masters and that others 
should be servants But we must always take care not to confound 

3U 
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thevalut of tht work with tht status of ths worker. If you ask 
whether the work of sersice can give one the same kind of 
samstddh, as the work of tapas or of ijnns, the answer is . “Yes". 
According to SrJ Kpshoa, every one can attain samsiddhi by 
oing t\ell and in a dedicated spine the work for which one is 
C}ua 1 ed Those who consider that mohsha can be won only 
through jnSna think that tht performance of one’s duties m the 
mmner indicated here will lead one to the knowledge that alone 
can secure salvation 


^ cTrrn i 

^TFtiiirr frnitrsq- niattii ii h 

the dfic attains perfccuon by worshipping through 

Ivolutmnnf H‘m from wgom is the 

evolution of all beings and by whom all this is pervaded 

msn'es!!']!/'"*'’ 1^" '’'P'>'"»"hst Hr m-sns by statingthst 

to dutv -S I’' ‘’Sins devoted to then work Devotion 

God bv d ’P* *** ^‘i^n the belief that one is worshipping 

promo,’ '^"='■"^"'6 one’s duly Faiih in God is also bound to 
d seWed y'"’"”" O"'’* ‘‘“■I" onsht to be 

upon God remember the beaut ful simile which looks 

manner in wbi into and supporting the univcr'e in the 

are itrun nn u Y ' ^ necklace supports the gems which 

existence nf r' rl are a? o □%are of the manner in shi h th- 

withal Ls b? mT"/"' ’"■''“nJ >« transcendent 

Zble proof sL" ■" *' of *0 -o', 'here ,s . 

brremembered ir h "'"'"or nf God It may 
a PiychoIoEical a l' wi'stencc of the soul war shown to rest on 
threat, = 'J' -'■■‘the experience of 

by a pWIosonhiraf r""' "'«'nee of God was eslablished 
dLrSe Naiuri a^d "l ° 1. J’'"""’"’'"” "'"oh - oollecrnely 

The method of ph iloioph”icall 'a' .'’'""''"o' nf God tealiiarion 
Reason has been pressed a. ”'**''“* fully conclusive, 

into that of theism Thar «ntothe service of atheism as 

uiayac. either .. . ceil^cVe™".^ >h‘t Nature 

luminous guide, revealin* the n vision, or as a 

. fcvealin. the G.d within Nature lifts her veil 
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to take Its place, the result will be the rum of the mechanism of 
the watch Each wheel has s definite function to serve, and is 
qualified only for serving it It will be a pronounced misfit doing 
any other kind of work than the one for which it is intended 
The position will become clear, if we consider certain functions 
which we all recognise as appertaining specially to certain 
individuals It is admitted on all hands that all men cannot write 
imetry, for instance, or paint pictures Even the law recognises 
mat some kinds of contract like painting portraits cannot be 
ischarged except by the persons that contracted to perform them 
Here are certain functions which fall to one’s lot through natural 
endowment There are also instances of functions which require 
technical traming Almost all kinds of mechanical and professional 
work require technical knowledge and experience Onlv men 
possessing certain definite qualifications can be allowed to carry 
them out 


Suppose we apply universally the principle recognis'd here 
T^mk of the whole society as a huge organism Every part of it is 
allotted a definite function m virtue of its fitness for discharging 
that ^nction For the well being of the part and the welfare of 

the whole each part muse dischargeits specified function efficiently 
Every member of society is bom to fulfil certain functions and 
ischarge certain duties By performing in a dedicated spine the 
duties that have fallen to one’s lot one may hope to attain the 
salvation o^oksha It does not matter in the least what that 
work IS The philosopher who meditates on the riddle of 
existence and flowers out as the moral guide of mankind th* 
soldier who protects society both from civil disorder and external 
aggression the Vaiiya who distnbutes commodities by h s 
commercial activities the Sudra who by his labour makes the sml 
yield the rich fruit of harvest— all serve God equally well by the due 
lulhimenc of their several duties 


Now please observe that no.hiog that I have said should make 
you uoder.land .hat either to I„d„ or el.-whete soe.etv •• »■ 

'''"'y'tyomtm the world today is 
allotted hi, proper function and place m life There may be ample 

mad 'r "'f™ Of aociety, but the stalement 

A The way to a.lvallon lie, 

thtoush the due performance of the dune, that fall to one a lot 
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cn=’, c,u.L6ca..on. cna -s 

God, ,ha aourca of all "tCr 'avn La„d\ Ifwa do 

unlock the doors of heaven i<;.v,K and well we will be 

the work that becomes our dut\, unse ^ y to win 

.oraloppme God .n .La J.aht 

f.aadom from the bonds of tarm« m the an 

\sw\ 

t- « - with the question of 

Last week you ffmtmher .L,t society requires for 

the distribution of the various unction ^ accordance 

us continued existence from this subject. 

„.,h .ha,r natoral J" d:'„„a..ons of h.gh and 

Sri Krishna warned us ^S^mst m g discharge It is 

low io raapac, Of .ha f .ha. .hare ahould 
certainly true that social org various grades and degrees 

be aometh.ng like a hierarchy 

of subordination among c^me have to be masters and 

relations towards one another master* m their 

others have to be servanM a ©f arrangement 

turn have their masters , control society cannot 

providing for J®, m that it is Even m that 

funenon as the highly complex org experience of 

small and compact social unit subordination 

mankind has found it essential to ha 

and supervision among ,ound mind he generally 

continues to be in good . , b- suhordinat- to the father, 

controls th- family subordinate to the husband, 

and traditionally at least t e rules m many a home 

though one must not forget t a invanable When 

The relations stated the son has to bear the brunt 

the father becomes old a^ Uuon of one being superior and 

of the family burden The authority and another 

another subordinate, o avoided if men are to live id 

tendering obedience cannot isolated individuals 

groups and communities and nor as 

. i, ,^l=.tions prevail o day all over the world 

The fact that such ^ondmons painted by 

and will hare to prevail us to think that the 

dreamers of social u op » 

dlo 
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tendering authority is by itself superior to the wort of 

comZi”’’''’''"? , "g-d th. work of thr 

that of tfi tti c le , for instance, as being more honourable rhan 
■" taught in the Ci,« that 

the intrinsie^* wrong Even from th- standpoint of common sens*, 
•o obvious ‘“‘’""’tt'V of the commander in chief does not seem 
m cbrnf d th' commander 

Clhine *' »’>■<> fisht under his orders' 

soldiers rn army of generals without an> 

tvhteso “ e ” 'Wheresoever men have to work rogeiher, 

that aurhnnt ®ctlon by men is required, it b-com*s nece-sarv 
by others n,b ^ exercised by a few and obedience tcnd-red 
members of th!" eomm^"' coordination among the 
-.a„isa.in„c::;;r„re"^^^^^^ alhingassoca. life or 

we canno!a"\n*!^V*^^ telations among men in society 

tobe !ueh!T ' of "tasrer and servant There has 

euthomrsL T“’" "take som- men eyere.s. 

o rhmL L, " Bo' -ott "ot lead nt 

mfermr .! mh ' of >v,rl, are by rhems-lve. superior or 
determined by "thmr”a!ll 1°* footoo"' of men are 

embodiments are orsnond^’,"°7’’ " "“ording as their 

"c cannot asy that on. ' *"//.,*„ rojnsrt or (emasn 

another The function f '* or I“S« worthy than 

"orrh, so far “rh “"V one is quahSed IS the most 

•opsr.or „r ..Zo, 

h> perform, nc .1, ] ’vaniin? m excellence Every 

attain the salvation of^souu'”" "" 

The ultimate t‘n^ i, ®”>=*ocipat,on and God attainm n' 

them dsTa 'd rh “ ' ■’’•■'o'opher .he ruler of men, 

und-r.2. P'Ovid.Jeaehofrh m 

discharge, hi, dm”, .feemK"": 

^ > nd i\if ,oyr attachment 

accou It of the n/tuTJl V ^ l-oisihle on 

worker ft.th the kmJ nf *'* co-vf »vi id the rjnk of the 

t either high nor low. ahh^S 

rank and pywer j. , may b- higher or lower In 

d-nmetion that we Vr ” / >*=>« unusual to make this 

« we arc apttoconiiJ.f the work of the sup nor 
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sender as well as a earner of messages Indeed, one may go 
farther and say that work which is considered inferior in society is 
really more important in some respects than the work of 
supervision and control exercised by those who are in positions of 
authority The man who ploughs the land and makes the earth 
yield the harvest of rice and wheat may have to obey many 
masters and may not be able to command any one except, p“rhaps, 
his own children This may lead us to regard his work as inferior 
to that of the owner of the land But, after all, whose work is 
really more important for society^ Suppose we have owners of 
lands without the tillers How long can they manage to live ^ 
They will have to give up their luxurious idleness, or perhaps their 
preoccupation with intellectual pursuits, and till the fields 
themselves if they are to live at all The positions of authority 
are few in the world, and they merely serve to regulate and direct 
work which is in itself indispensable The matstry who is put in 
charge of the work of building a house, is a mere looker on He 
exercises control over other men and sees that each workman does 
his work efficiently This is police duty more or less and we 
have to bear in mind that society is not all policem“n Men who 
exercise authority are wanted, but they do not make up the whole 
life of society One may even say that the soul of society lies in 
those who obey The people are more than their rulers 

Viewed in this light, there is no work which can be said to be 
superior or inferior to any other work This important lesson is 
strongly emphasised throughout the Mahabharata Workers 
cannot help being high or low as co ordination requires subordi- 
nation Certain persons are fit to occupy positions of authority 
in virtue of the gupas dominant in their prakritt, and certain 
others are by the same token fit only to «crve and obey If a 
man’s prakrtU is primarily under the Influence of the sativa' 
guna, then he will blossom out as a philosopher and wise teacher 
of men When one’s prakfut is preponderatingly riijasa one 
will assert oneself and exercise authority If tamcis is the 
rfomlnant factor In one s physical constitution, then one will be 
fit only to obey orders in relation to every one the work for 
which he li fit U the best 

Accepting this position, you may ask why certain persons are 
fit for one kind of sssik, certain others fit for another kind of 
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1 j ™ Win IS there no equshty of talent and 

ratrett^::, Ha, no, :^;f,„'tie:: 

exhthttea pretuatee th«e qu’estLs may b- found. 

^Z'fr.rtrVedtto, .n.he la-of .urme ^TJe^Lo^^has 
ordained that every man shall reap as ' fj3 o„5 can 

It that this law IS and that hem, 

painsay that the law in itselr is P » If we BO on 

L else, we cannot ns'r^eaomm’anr r«,asu 

producing such karma . ^„acter«tic qualities thaf are 

constitution, we may acquire of men and 

associated with the ,o acqu.te th- tamusu 

commanders of armies of servants to 

temperament, then we will become fit 
obey authority and not to exercise it 

-nie portion of God ,n relal.on to jHe law^of karmaj^ 
somewhat like that of the 

brought up before him m partiality for aixarding 

You cannot chatae a dat. He may 

different hind, of .^d anoiher to undergo rigorou, 

sentence one man to pay difference m punishment is 

imprisonment The reason ^'*5 he magistrate but to 

surely due not to the whims an , Yhe more heinous the 

the different kinds of offences co . j judge, 

crime, the more severe the pum,hjnt j^ 'Vhe souls am as 

sentencing according to the Jives that thev led and 

1. were, rricd by Him for the namre of jhe^^cs 

awarded punishments ^ lichth others are severely 

that they carry ^ojne g-t off 

punished Those whose o cnc aailttkot ^-hile «ouI* that 

in embodiment' that arc pre ^ of duty are given r^jasa 

have 'traced farther fromte ^ ^^^^^ things with small, «e 

or < 3 w<isa embodiments .„,lowed with a sottvika cmbodi- 

may say that the soul svhic »s rnai-ntrate. while the 

ment is like the hhe a criminal who Is given a far 

souUn a ra.;asa embodim _fr,,orou$ impri'onment In 

heavier punishment such as » ,en,penm*nt tends to keep one 
viewofthe factthat the pLp-ct of progress, nc may 

alwa>sonlhe same icvc» 
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even compare the loul in an embodiment which is preponderatingly 
rSjasa to a prisoner sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, to 
transportation for life The soul dwelling in a tamasa body, we 
may compare to a man who qualifies htmself for capital 
puqisbment 

Now, without the magistrate, the law cannot be enforced, and 
without the law. the magistrate cannot be impartial The 
impartiality of the magistrate rests on the law, the xvorkint* of the 

law rests on the magistrate God it like the executive authority 
who enforces the law The kind of punishment that we bring on 
oursdv,, ,s accordance orith the Ian- of God is, 

ere ore, y impartial, and we have made ourselses what we 
are hy the kind of life that we have led We cannot blame God 
for the position in which we find ourselves We must feel on the 
other hand that we are ouis-hes responsible for what we are The 
LI of consists onlj in His enforcing rhe 

1 '”^1' even, perhaps, venture to say that the 

eternal law of kcrma was promulgated by the Lord 

Now, suppose that I am born svith only a capacity to sets e 
ot content with that, suppose I tty to acquire a position where I 
“tt , "S’ 

arntlv, of ,1, l'"'""t “""''‘"S " ‘he' ■ 

aghast at the h ° the wind, I stand 

consenue *e. h"'" ' ■"«mu, and grumble at the 

the law Lf a ^ """ Finding fault with 

who cl, ■ !?““ ' to 6nd fault with the Lord 

the d'vm “f revolt ag.inst 

m vu r «' ‘foins the dut. which appertains ,o us 

ate lo,.lh'h“'”‘‘'T c“’''''”''°"'’'"'' fhowing thit we 
n n „ r'"“f "O' "“r-ehes 

unnetse Bv t ■t'-rnmen. of the 

end puroose of r d oof hfe to the plan 

Ln ,od,ra„af ' V'c"'" S'caioos fasout and be led 

Lut oTl"' "'a "> 0 ., Uow 

.hed’’om;:“„-„?.'‘y,vL‘td’' No":"';!: ■.:‘‘h,‘'r°"'''=i'' 

infet,or,:te‘ 7e‘:rd""‘'’““‘’’ 
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In doing our work ml.fe^thouBh « 

to our Lord we hare the test m«or for getting rid of aeltehnes 

which IS the greatest enemy of mao ^ou will rememb-r th 
Stl Krishna has often told us that the way of 

the best and easiest way of conquering selfishness ^s long as we 
hve, we cannot but work There is a f VS.olog.cal as w as a 

PS, chclogical necessity which keeps us from "j 

maction We ma, consider the u Itimates 

come to the conclusion that nothing ives or m 

without the power that comes from the Lord And 

ma, learn to disclaim all sense of tfitis 

thalwehave to do and renounce 

not possible for us to reach this devotion to 

may simpl, place outsell es in devoted servant 

the Lord One may sa, „,.t„ 

of the Lord In the "'’a, l, he work that I do ,n life I 

I am anxious to serve make our relations 

regard a. seriice r-nd-red onto Him 
With God chiractefi<ei b> sincere 
then of Itself selfishness will slink away from u 

Work for its own sake can have 
It „ more or less a Iwer to understand 

acquire in moments of ,,,;ely to stand in the way 

It almost insurmountable d ,s „hy Stl Krishna 

of our putting this doctrine in op easiest to adopt 

has recommended to us the pa moies in th* universe on 

To the .heist -eryth-ng lives and^mo-sj^^^ , before, his 

account of the power o t e ^ 

relation to the Lord “ne of ^ 

hfe in this manner will be p ^ 

truths of philosophy and 3 practical effect any meta- 

adopt this aiiuude than to P“' P . 

phyLal pteetpt about dolog out duty fur its own 

Now let US consider once .gun from a slightly diffetent 
standpoint the ^ who, un"de" he mTuencI o°f 

°h“7eWir.hrsome kind, of work ate superior lo others, 
aspires to become a lulet of men Some of you may ask why one 
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should not be allowed to improve one’s position in life Must 
one end one’s life where one began it? Is the ambnon to rise in 
hfe equivalent to disloyalty to God? Does loyalty to God mean 
nothing more than ignoble contentment with one’s lot 7 Here, 
indeed, there seem to be very serious objections to the whol^ 
scheme of thought underlying Sri Kfishga’s treatment of the 
iyision of society into classes But only apparently For th*se 
o jections apply only to those who are capable of rising in life 
his implies that they have been assign-d functions for which 
t ey were not qualified at the beginning of their lives, that there 
was a maldistribution of functions which had to be rectified later 
very fact that these persons occupied positions of 
authority later in life shows that they were fit to occupy these 
positions but that an imperfect social economy excluded them 
rrom those functions at firs' 


veryone is taught by SrJ Krishga t® discharge the function 
orw ich he IS fit It is only when one endeavours to get into a 
position for which one is not fit that one can be said to rebel 
against the laws of God Even from the standpoint of the welfare 
o society it will be obvious that any maldistribution of functions 
in society will result in grave wastage and loss If all ere free to 
.dopt course of hf. fo, which they have no natural qualifications 
the mamtenance of order in society would becomi almost 
impossible, and the eorpocate life of the community will tend to 
become ehaotie and unbalanced And from ihe standppint of the 
membets of the community themselves, there would be no Haiti 
o purpose no order and direction to life Men will flit from 
r.t everywhere indifferent and inefficient You may 

at 1 men succeeded in fields of work for which they 
were no, qualified! Will that not be an mcenl.ve to ptoptess ' 
And will not such successes tend to make a society as a whole 
alrefdv’f" J?' “"»wrts to -,h-se questions, Sri Krishna has 
deal wuh [h"'”'* ' P» ”5) He pro eed. ,o 

work t^dt;"’ ■" ""O' “bich we have to begin our 


aStrtij; fqjjpj, , 

^nvrrartniK qnj 5^ fefepiq; 11 as 11 
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47. On.s own duly 
not incur sin 

Letusm t0«..puub« Sn ^';;;; 5 l"Jr''lMr«u- -oush 

qu«t.on of th= d«erm.»=uon of j A„a frequently 

th,.,he.-cmofdu.y - ' ’irr may -od t 

Acre u.,y a,.,e conft.C of d“ rr3ged.« Lnown o 

.oul The theme of some of „{ dutres, tn e struggle, 

the history of<Ir»m3ti=3rtlies.n »^^^ ^ Ween wo 

not between a higher P""'”’ , 3 ^ut mhich P“'"‘ ‘'“"/S 

nrineiplesnhieh seem equally h“ to the appeal of the 

ditectLs The more >-''"\Vto experienee conaic.s of duties. 

moral Un, the mote ' ,3 „ut duties tn ''f' 3 

Nesertheless, Sri Krishna hclds^'h; h rhird 

indeterminate You may .„feeifi operate so as to c 

chapter that the ‘qualities <>f other vtords, he 

Ae ‘qualities' of their “.^embodiment determine Ae 

f e,.,tr,li constituting a man en manner. 

in hfe . -'’3t.„':rere determined for rh-m by 
Sri Krishna shorts that men s du ^ been taught 

'r^L^dru’”'-""' ^*\hTs"., end"-- 

tmVmrosethatisAusJ-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

determined, there 

-- rchatar. - %-U^rumt nrs O* 

insttumcnide'i*« 
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w,ll prove to be r er, table atepp.og stones to 

Xbe .estre to t^tb^tr 'of 
S^e-r: rLbsI^tt' there - b-o a.t.net.n o^ 

loner regard to the (“"Xf !ol sort, of work whrch 

members, the tendency to hanker Every kind of 

ate otdinanly contidete Jhe person who is qualified for it 

work is excellent in rela „mate functions necessary for 

This applies unii etsally ^ can incur sin by doing 

running the mechanism of “ ' discharge, and which the well 

the duty which he is qualified point, you may 

being of society “'Ha, led upon to p-rform duties 

ask ’What about men Xhllmewotdiy, but which none the 
which appear undesirable and bla Requires ’ If * 0 '' "b? 

less the present fact blameworthy why should 

perform them feel that they f ^nme other fun tion or 

Jhei not renounce them X“ble m -Lir eyes ' Sr. Krishna 

functions which »PP-»Xr"northu 
proceed, to answer s leh ob,ec.tons thus 

^ ir:,^ ’f ^ 

48 One must not Rive up ‘X'jy at'tcndcd with 
IS fitted by nature, even of work are enveloped by 

imperfections For m' „,th smoke 

chances of blaraew otthmess. as nr 

that I hate itanslited the term. 
You may have no”'"* ,oo,.Iy as 'chances of 

' dotha ' in the second line s „„S 5 

blameworthiness’ That aPP usual sense of ev tl, we arc 

inienJcd If it unaerstoo gjl Kfishga’s teachings on 

apt to misunderstand do the s\ock which suits us 

th* question of duty ^ robber roaV atRUS “ ^ 
roost, be it tiRht or therefore I rob ” The murderer 

by nature to be a _ crounds, and there would be an 

ma^ justify homicide on 
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Md to all morality and distinctions of right and wrong 
ear y, SrJ Kfishpa cannot intend to convey such an impression 
here 


The position of^Hindu philosophy on this question is well 
brought out m the story of Dharmavy2dha. which ts found In the 
Mahabharata You may remember that Dharmav>adha was a 
utc er y trade, but was still held in great esteem as a sage and a 
prophet Many of us may consider that the trade in flesh is full of 
«uelty and sin, but if a butcher does hii job under the b-Ii-f that 
he IS carrying out a duty, no sm can accrue to him So long as , 
^ V among men, society must consider the trade 

o t e utc er legitimate and even necessary It ts not for us to^ 
rfilt * course o» the performance of their 

r j**’ work which may not under all circumstances 

DC oesirable. are mcurrmg sin thereby The trade of the butcher 
was the appointed function m life of Dharmavyadha It came to 
karma , his position m society, tne environment 
w ic e Was placed his natural aptitude and the opportunities 
that came to him in life made him a butcher In doing his work 
m life as his dut> . he was incurring no sio 

nnh/,' ill mistake to regard some kinds of work as high 

inferior and ignoble But as 
w r,l " ■“ high nor 

PossiblT^r^’ ■"'* 'very k,od6f work, .tir 

dolTwlrd! “"'’"f""'”' or oth.r From th= throne 

adminier example of a judge, conscientiously 

b""!' v°"“''"t'onrly e'von may not be ti-h. 

'Videnr« b7’”b“‘^®' n'""""’ ontheavadiblt 

The n!™' '’L"’ condusrvo for ,hr t,mo beng 

dnLvr ir H fr«h rridenre rr 

d3n"ratrr.b "7 'I-' ■='»' And ,t ,r 

the crime Und ' banged had been innocent of 

oo„,c;™'on. n" ' .f the judge a really 

be better 1 Here^tT T b' i,”* *”* o'^'t 'votlt would 

PO..e„ p„„,bil.„e, of bl.™l„“„tne°?°''"“' " 
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W= may proceed 

every kmd of work m the wor is of work are 

•ra And so, Sri Knihna teac ' ’ than others, that is 

considered by some to be more j„ties if th^y happen to 

no reason why we should — ;h« Sr. Krishna's 
be m this cond-mned list Please _,^oral 

aroument must not bo ^be^iustified under any circum- 

depravity, selfishness and bf„j5 of work are beset with 

«tances It IS one thinatosaythata to argue 

temptations and the risk of sm . those who indulae m 

tha." because of this, no b'"'"- “ t ,he du-y which is 
“ error and sin The mam point to no ^ opportunities m 

determined for one by one s natura ® ^ popular delusion that 

hfe must not bp gnen up , uc dunes have a reference 

uisvulgar or sinful pUced AU kinds of 

to the social environment m society may become our 

work necessary for 'b= - > “^'rons of hi^^ 

duties, and it IS v.rong of US spring from the 

;SmTnce"o°f wo,rrJ ^0^*0 manner of 

If, following Sri “'’touId'’be thafno kind of 

■difficulty’, the sente o'"’"'' .j^rri, difficult orinvolves. 
work should be given up because^ „p 

hard physical labour Even ihe , 1 . ^ 

karma StI Sankara argues that tne ^ 

only to thot'e who have not risen to tne^^^^, hnowleJ e of the 

It IS possible for those svho are ble^en 

Pr„,„„e,.,osenc„nc= all act.on^/b'“„f 

belonging to th- realm , - jj action 

prerogatue of the sou! rcmam aloof from 

.<■ .U» orfrsent 


rogaruc ui - 

Pleaseallowmetosophese-forthe present 


KVV.U 

.. r«Wp tve svcre dealing ^uh th- 

Last ueek. you will duties The idea that 

question of the due „pd others Inferior, it vsas then 

some kinds of s^otk are suP* Esery kind of work in the 

fho^^n, cannot bear serious sens i Freedom from the 

rvoiU is capable of giviofi «« ^ 
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bonda^ of karma is to be obtained not by renouncing some kinds 
undesirable, but by doing the duties that are ours 
nr«. manner is. Sri Kfishpa 

proceeds to describe thus . » / 


^TcriTiTr f^ncT?^. i 
rrnrf Hctur^^finr^rlf 


*1 


to all ('Vir.^o mind IS without attachment in relation 

IS frep fr^r^ work), who has conquered his self, and who 
suoremp c attains through renunciation the 

seem^to*^me *!o ' sorvo/ro here It 

kind of work ’ sense of ‘ in relation to every 

« in the mann* J work that falls to our lot, if we do 

towards th- eoa^l '^r have advanced a long way 

absence of attapU ^ of the soul What matters is the 

orde^ th« th ! !!' that we do In 

over ourselves * ^°”‘^**’ "* "lust obtain complete mastery 
guard us from ^tr '''* tnust be so strong that it must efFectivel> 

•r.8h..ousnc., ev.rb7,rdv’’„f°„” '’’' t?'”"'” 

.T” 

further tmphasissd bvtl, «vranny of desire This is 

-.11 rerrierber It : You 

' tarma phala tyaga ' \Ve " 

eihethet they .eem hZ" '° ‘’"f”','" =" "■>“'» 

or flawless onourable or lonh blameworthy 

-es wrong ,„d °m‘Ight‘'le'3’°ro 1“ 1 '*“" 

answer to Ariuna S I grave calamities Here is one 

n>ya/a karma and so ** fighting in the war was his 

attachment, so lone nr, discharged that duty without 

it is taught in the Si ° could bind him Now, 

dedicated spirit, having wol ’.Vii*"*" “ 

® ^on absolute mastery over themselves, 
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na,.hi«rmsa ^,ddh, Wh« docs this 

meant The term, ‘torm.’. Mcurtlnc here, we will have to 
understand In the sense of • e Js.nd the tmpressed tendences of, 
onr minds ar , ,,06 from the nature of the hves that see lead from 
t.metotime in our embodied atate of existence If h- term, 

‘ turmo ', Is interpreted thus, then the express, on na.shi^nnya- 
siddh, ', will mean the atate of heinc fr-e from all such •"'Pfes e 
tendencies, or .n other svord. freed ,m from inrmn iond m 
When we achieve this, we pam entrance, so to speak to he 
ante chamber to Heaven sve qualify ourselves for final rel- 
Samstddh, IS the coal of salvation, while imislitormyn s,ddh, 

the means towards the attainment of the Roal ’'’^"1'"“' 

the latter, the soul cannot win emancipation lor itself The epith , 
‘supreme’, 15 here applied to .mis'itormyu siddlii itself for th 
reason that It qualifies one lot attaininp the final destiny oft 
soul and indeed makes such attainment practically Inevitable 

We may note in pa.sinE that 7'^' 

tions of this phrase It has been taken to re r to t a g 
meditation, which is the “''’"'''"'.'""'f J’l, 
chStya gives two alternative views ft may mean 
means of which one realise, the identity of the w th the 
actionless Brnluiimi, a knowledge which ensures freedom from alL 
action Aliernativeir, It may mean the attainment of 
which one remains the actionless self, the stale of imminent salvaMon 

PFTtIsT ^ 1 

grsiTtT tIT TTf " ” 

50 Learn from Me in brief, O Arjuna how one 

who has artamed (the) success (referred to tn the prevtous 
xerse) attains thereafter the Brufi«<r/r— which is the supreme 
culmination of knowledge 

Here begin, the consideration of another interesting question 
Having obiamed natshkarmya stddhi, ^*^4 a tV, 

attain samstddln which is the next higher step, and indeed the 
consummation of the wisdom of the philosopher 7 The attainment 
of IS the attainment of the Br<>hman We need not pause 

to decide whether the attainment of the BrahmMn means becoming 
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one with Him, or attaining a state where one realises one’* kinship 
with the Brahman, or where one is, *o to speak, never parted from 
tiis company and render* constant service unto Him Differences 
of opinion on this question are found among the V'ed^rt/ins, but 
all subscribe to the vi-w that the atfainm-nt of th- Brahman 
supreme goal of life, and that the_achievetnent of uoisftfearmi 
stddhi leads on to it In the succeeding three ilohas, Sr! Kfi/ 
explains briefly how one may achieve this supreme 

3^ ^rftTR’feqrr^T ^ i 

cSTTTrft ^TJTTiiSr^nTrTO: l 

ii n 

ftjgstr grgnj^rrtr H 
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in the viat of equal emphasis being laid on the ethical qualifications 
enumerated here by all the three schools of Ye faiitic thought. 
And these we may now proceed ro consider 

First of all those who live the life which leads on To 
Brahma praptt through ttaiehkarmya stddhr must have purity of 
mind Their rhoughts must be free from the taint of sensuality 
and selfishness If our mind Is pure, then our dhrrU will be 
sattvtki and will help us to control ourselves We shall then be 
able to exercise mastery over our senses We shall not be led 
away by the allurements of the pl-asures of the senses we shall be 
liberated from out bondage to desire and aversion In order to 
achieve this self conquest we must spend some time in introspective 
contemplation Whiling away our time chattering with friends or 
acquaintances is hardly likely to help us in this direction To 
enable us to concentrate freedom from vtkshepa or distraction is 
clearly essential The mind that is unfit for con entration IS also 
unfit for self realisation and God real sation 


Love of solitude however has its own dangers It may make 
us selfish misanthropes devoid of all interest in the welfare of our 
neighbours We have therefore to steer clear of the two extremes 
W. must lead a life of service but also whenever possib e we 
must find a little time to meditate on the nature of our souls and 
the auspicious qualities of the Lord who is the fountain of all love 
and mercy The art of yoga will be difficult for any one who 
indulges in any kind of excesse. Our food must he I gh, and 
moderate The body the tongue and the mmd m „t be brought 
under the stern control of the will We must not give way lo 
excilements or gusts oj.passion which unbalance the natural 
equilibrium of out lives and land us’m folly or crime 

We ate asked to be constantly engaged in meditation The 
value of meditation as a great disciplme in life is not mcogmsed so 
widely as it deserve, It help, US » cultivate sympathy and 
selflessness If we tram ouraelves to think of tho = around us as 
our friends w. will be able to curb hatred and jealomy and 
t- korvninpH and Brief of others Towards 
participate in the happmesa ana buci 

L good our attitude must be one of appreciation In ihe ease of 
, he wicked we must see O-ah we condemn the sin we do 

not dtue the sinner beyond the pJe of aimpathy If we take up 
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one with Him, or attaining a stale where one realises one’s kinshij^ 
with the Brahman, or where one is, so to speak, never parted from 
riis company and renders constant s-rvice unto Him Differences 
of opmion on thi^ qu-siion are found among the Vedantins,hiit 
all subscribe to the \i“w that the attainment of th“ Brahman is the 
supreme goal of life, and that the ^achievement of naisfttarmyei* 
stddhi leads on to it In the succeeding three iloias, Sn Krishna 
explains briefly how one may achieve this supreme perfection 

537*^ ^ 11 V. u 

v.'!ji»t 4 ‘ r t TT ^ T 11 » 

sTs^rt 71 ? Tm 1 

si^i^rq- ii •*% n 

51 3 He uho is endowed with a pure mmd, who 
controls hmself by the power of his will, renonncing sound- 
and other objects of sense, and casting aside desire and 
aversion, who resorts to solitude, who eats liahtly, who has 
his speech, body and mind ucU under control, who 15 e\er 
engaged in the yiga of meditation, who holds fast to 
detachment, giving up egoism, violence, pride, desire, 
anger and property, who is free from the sense of 
possession and is tranquil — he attains the Brahman 

I miy note at ih- outset that the phrase which I have rendered 
as 'he attains the Bra/intan meanV Irerally ‘ h* b*corn'S the 
Brahman Only one<choolof VedSnitc iboueht ho*ds that n 
the s'ate of moksha the soul rtalii's its identity with th“ Brahman 
Tnos- teachers of Vedanta who conceive differently of the ultimate 
destiny of tho-ioj], interpret th s phrai- in accordance with th'if 
Mcvis According to RamSnuiSchiiya, the term, ‘brahman’, 
means the aiman in this context, and ib“ expression, ‘brahma' 
bhnySya halpatt ' , must be understood thus • (he) realises the 
true nature of his *ouf, freed from all bondag*. MadhvJchJrya 
says that the phra‘e, ‘brahma bhiiya’, means cons'ant contemp- 
lation of the BralifTia/i These differences of opmion do not stand 
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in the way of equal emphasis being hid on the ethical qualifications 
enumerated here by all the three schools of re.fflH/ic thousht. 
And these we may now proceed to consider. . 


First of all, those who live the life which leads on’to 
Brahma-prapH through naishkarmya-siddhi must have purity of 
mind. Their thoughts must fie free from the taint of sensuality 
and sel6shness. If our mind U pure, then our dhriit will be 
and will help us to control ourselves. We shall then be 
able to exercise mastery over our senses. We shall not be led 
away by the allurements of the pleasures of the senses ; we shall be 
liberated from our bondage to desire and aversion In order to 
achieve this self-cnnquest. we must spend some time m introspective 
'‘cont.mpb>ion. Wh.l.nj .wav our cimv ch.tlermg wi.h friend, or 
acquamtance. i. hardly l.kelv to help u. m th,. d.recon To 
enable u. to concentrate, freedom from or d,. traction ,s 

clearly oentlal The rn.nd that I. unfit for contenttation la also 
unfit for self-teahtaiion and God-reahsation 

Love of .olitude, however, has its own dangers. It may make 
• u, .elfish m.santhropes, devoid of all mtetest In the welfare of out 
neighbours. We have, therefore, to steer cleat of the two extremes. 
W. must lead a life of service, but also, whenever poss, b e, we • 
„us tld a little time to meditate on the nature of our soul, and 
. . i,M-« n( the Lord who is the fountain of all love 

the auspicious qualu » of the be d.ffieiilt for any one who 

and mercy. The Our food must be light and 

indulges in any brought 

rdtlh^srernconiroluf We musr^nm gwe w. m 

orom livesliud laSd uT.n folly or crime 

W re asked to be constantly engaged in meditation. The 
1 „r „.d,tation as a great discipline in life is not recognised so 
value of j-.-rves It helps us to cultivate sympathy and 

widely as ^ ourselves to think of thoie around us as 

selflessness. hatred and jealousy, and 

our friends. w« % ^ of others. Towards 

participate i be one of appreciation. In the ease of 

the good, that, while we condemn the sin, we do 

^io't d'lJutfb'e Sinner beyond the p.le of .ympathy. If we take up 
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Such an attitude, our lives will be characterised by friendlinesi. 
kindness, peace and harmony. To cultivate this attitude, m*dita- 
tion wi c of immense help It teaches us «elf-controI and it 
ena es us to look upon our neighbours in the light in Rhich ne 
arc prone to look on ourselves This moral discipline leads us to 
sflwfld/ii, makes us happy and places us in harmony -with our 
environment We are then asked to eschew violence and pride, 
give up the sense of agency and possession. We must never thiak of 
ourselves as great or good, strong or perfect. Finally, we are 
asked to ptaetise tannyata and tySga, that is, to give up 
kamya-karmas completely and perform our myata liarmas 
without attachment 


It may have struck most of ,ou that the qualifications for 
«taimng the Brahman enumera-ed above can be acquired only 
”t.° u'' 'h' Pt=«,ce of th. which 

mvolv .”if Karhtne throughout the whole of the did It 

® rumotvn, meditation, and restraint of the 

senses, and the p-tfotmance of duties without attachment Often, 
« tlM whose sole concern seems to be fault ttndtng tell us that 
Htndmsm,. too speculative, that ,t h.s httle relation to conduct 

and purtty m |,f,, ,hat ,t makes the achiev,ra-nt of salvation 
d pendent on mere wisdom Tht, charge, I am convinced, 
atV'n th J’’' *'I»re that none, howev.r wise, can 

t ITi, r f aT e 5" " "" f'P” eviMomg This 

wLe r« *'■ '"'•P-'"’ .t clear here that for 

Sst of ,h 'I"’ ■"'"'■oned above ate ab.olutely essenti.I, 
n e" ^ PP-PP"''! ■" .mrnk, hnrfJh. and 
comm I a*" 'hat We should 

comm,, „„ and h„ sp.red no detail, M re wisdom, 

.cn.ronT""', “■ “ Not that .he 

wanted M " unnecessary, but that som-.hing else is also 

Tho .. w^r' ‘'nowledge, character and eonducl count he 
The fl” r •"'* PPP-iP" “ unfit to a, tain 

ptoffrnSrwisLT" ''Pwevet 

ofone'wt't” a°lde‘’fm:1' “ ‘‘'.'n"" Phatactet.s.ics 

h.rmony ^ ^ of ^nd 
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nHCTfFiTr 5r ^ i 

ir^f^ qrrq: ii ii 

54. (Such a person) havjn^j attained the Brahmm 
and being tranquil in spirit, neither sorrows nor desires 
Being alike to all beings, he acquires supreme devotion 
to Me, 

The term * brahma bliSta whtch occurs in the ^loka 
Iiteralls means ' one who has become the Brahman or becom" like 
unt» the ' Ne\.effhele*« it does no*’ stand here for one 

sv ho has attained the ultimate salvation of mokska nh-*ther that 
state of final release i* understood as involving the realisation by 
the soul of Its identity with the Absolute or not It is not the 
viukiaiasIhS that is referred to On the other hand it seems 
clear that the ver«e ii dealing nith one who is desirous ofattaining 
»«oJs/irt and Is qualifying himself therefor I may refer >ou in this 
connection to the use of the word in a not dissimilar sense in V 24 
{VtdeVo\ I, pp 526 7) You may remember that in that context 
I drew your attention to the views of advattms and those who 
differ from them on the exact significance of the term While 
§aakarlch3r>a interprets it as meaning ‘hiving b come the 
Sra/iman even svhile alive here' another commentator not less 
eminent, understands it as indicating the unlimited condition of 
the mind the yogin ^ho has attained s-lf realisation and 
God realisation To become the fJrrtAwau «e oncIiideJ then is 
to become free, as far as possible fron those iimitatio s which are 
imposed on the soul in -consequence of its being imprisoned in a 
material body And it is needless to punt out ro you that 
self realisation and God rea1i«arion are well capable of bestowing 
on one this kind of freedom from limitations to a very large 
extent 

You may also recall the declaration of the Upanishctds that 
when all the desires whi h are found in the heart of one are 
relinquished then the mortal becomes the immortal and attains the 
Brahman here That is, when the material and other limitations 
to which the spirit is ordinarily subjected are reduced to the 
vanishing point, as happens jn the case of such a yogin, then it is a 
necessary consequence that he becomes like unto the Brahman in 
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his state of self realisation and God realisation Naturally enoush, 
such a person who is in this manner fitting himself for becoming 
the Brahman or becoming like unto the Brahman, will lead a life 
which Is illumined by anUvtki h^ddhi and directed by 
dhftU Free from aF attachment to the things of this world, he 
cannot feel any grief, nor be subject to any desire He will be free 
from rdga and dvesha * 

We are next informed that he will also be alike in relation to 
all beings We may understand this in two ways Having 
succeeded in self realisation and'*Wing qualified to attain God-' 
realisation, he can^find nothing in this world of the least value 
when compared with the highest object of attainment which is 
already looming on the horizon of hii vision When once -the 
realisation of God becomes even distantly visible to one’s inner 
eye, nothing else can spur one’s ambition or propel one’s desire 
It is a» though the values ©f the world did not count m the utler 
condemnation that overtakes them m the light of religious 
experience Among many insignificant things, u serves no purpose 
to grade and evaluate If, as we are sometimes asked to do by 
mathematicians, we look upon the zero as standing for sometKing 
infinitesimally small, we may find lhat m several cases the symbol 
zero, may represent different quantities Neverthelc'^s, for all 
practical and even mathematical purposes, all zeroes are equa ly 
insignificant To one who is blessed wuh divine vT»ion the'Values 
of the world will all appear equally trivial and unworthy of serious 
attention He will no more distinguish between them than we are 
likely to choose between one zero arfd another • 

Another way of understanding the aamatva referred to here 
may also be noted I am referring to the rule of sam^rfi a arising 
from the experience of self realisation and God realisation ^ ou 
all know^ that self-realisation demonstrates to us that the soul is 
really existent, lhat u is immutable and immortal as contradistin 
guUhed from the body which is mutable and mortal When this 
distinction is learnt we understand that the soul is the trul> living 
and enduring part of us, and thaf the body is only a ceaseless^ 
changing and unessential attribute The soul in every b“ing can 
bo thus seen to be the basic reality And the soul of one being Is 
not different from the soul of another, judged as soul TTic 
difference between a dog and a man Is not due to the soul of the 
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©nee we get a glimpse of the nature of God through 
per«onal expenence, we may at tim*s feel disposed to believe t at 
it would be better to go on serving the God whom weha%e 
realised by remaining, if need be, one step behind the goal, tjian to 
become one with Him, if that be the goal Many a bhakfa, whi « 
believing m the goal of merging one's identity in God * 
highest purpose of all philosophy and all spiritual effort, has 
nevertheless htea sufficiently intoxicated with the madness o 
bhohh to declare ** 1 will not strive to reach the goal For 
when I do reach there, J cease to be distinct from Him whom it i* 
bliss to serve ” You may thus see that this great bliss of supreme 
devotion to God may w«U be conceived as the highest goal before 
humanity, or as others thinh, it may be a step behind th* goal 1^ 
iS immaterial, howevet, to which view we subscribe, for even those 
who may be looked upon as being one step behind the goal, are 
content with th'ir state as perfect m i^elf, and do not want to 
proceed further Enough has been said to enable us to di«tinguish 
between parS bhaitl which constitutes an ideal in'-itsclf and 
saihatta bhakft which helps us tn our moral struggle agam^t 
selfishness and leads us on to natshiarmya^stddht 


ricTT WT fl H 

, 55. By (this supreme) devotion, he understands 
tfbly, uho I am and how great Then, knowing Me, as 
I am m reality, he thereafter enters into Me 

The tealisattoQ of God through devotion is something different 
from the reasoned concfusions of apecufative philosophy on 'he 
existence and nature of God Out mind breaks down utterH 
when taking th» measure of God It is related in our scripture* 
how thtf •age Bahva, being questioned abou the Brahman by 
VashliLiIin. and to him, "Learn the Brahman, O friend," and 
became silent Wh^n the question was reputed agiin and agun, 
Dibva explained to Vashkahn " 1 am teaching you indeed, but 
you do not understand Silent is that Self " The highest wisdom 
must recognise its own limitations and confess its impotence in the 
pre«encc of God And so the r$ahtt have declared that words and 
thoughts turn round the Brahman without finding It, and that we 
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can deicriba It onl> ai neti, nett, (not this, not this) 
tcahsatlon of thn hMln. however, ha. all .hr vitalnv and v.v.dn s, 
rf direct rrrsonal rxpT.rnce There .. no.hinc nebulous or ha v . 
inroncluiive or indefinile about it The experience 
he indricribablr, but it is not the less certain on iccoiin 

Sri Krishna then po.s on to Voes this 

truh '•’■■““S'' iinderslood a, .mplyint 

er.rance into God mean I Bv so ' ol mohtha 

hhe loss of separate ,he personality lor 

jbereare hot\e\^r. Ofberi who .v.. .rate of 

the indivi(!uality) of the 'Oul ts not j] w me to 

The.rvfeu..perhar,.-n become cKy Do yoo then 

male use of a similitude Suppose v K*coine it is true, part 

breome the eit, ..self; Surelv nor .^7,*;“;^'^“ I’" Your 
of a latter social unit, end habihiiM, may 

Cititenahip, wiih its rithts „„ not reduced to 

hr a new feature ahoilt your I , |j,t „ay, we may look 

nolhincnrss by beeomins a Clllien otn-tnlhip of the City of 

i.ponmobsfto a, the acquisition endowed sy.th 

God In the state of final emaneipatlon, you be«m 

di\)ne quahtiei and r.nrsuit whether U is losing 

understand this final goal of aU ^TVod or becoming closely and 
onei, idenlity by beeommP one the supreme 

intimately related unto Him, helps us to reach thi* 

de\otion which has been desen ^ , fg,. once we are imbued 

coal It may m itself Ve taben as the g . inevitably 

with this bh^kU, the next higher sta,e. 

reached , , 

^ t rt^ here our work for the day 

Please allon me to conclude here our 


Ixxxiii / • 

, „r with what Sr. Kr.sha. de.cr.bed a. 
We svere dralmE last »">■ y(r^ raw that it is devotion 

or supreme drvo..^__^ d.ff-rent.a.ed from devotion 
pursued as an end in Jn Kr.shoa now proceeds to deal 

practised with ul.eT.or niotne^^j_^_^,_„tued wi.h such supreme 

svith the day to d.v h'' f ^ his attitude towards work 

dev ouon, more especalh 
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JT5:^7rsi?T i 

TTranr^r^rntfir ii u,\ ii 

56 Even though he may be doing all kinds of 
work, he attains through My grace the eternal imperishable 
seat, being dependent on Me 


Here again there is a reference to the old, old question How 
are we to live and labour so as to be free from the taint of 
kartnal If every action leaves its impress behind, and the 
cumulative effect of all our actions is to imprison the soul, it seems 
at first sight that the easiest and most obvious way of deliverance n 
abstinence from action But as a matter of actual fact it is not 
passible to remain completely inactive It is a law of our bein? 
that we must work — work being understood m the broad sense in 
which It ts referred to in the Gii^—as long as we live And so we 
must find out a way of work which will yet not taint and bind 
our souls For achieving this purpose, Sri Krishna asks us to 
restrain our natural tendencies in the direetion of desire and 
pleasure, and to realise through mental concentration and medita 
tion the nature of the soul Self realisation is bound to lead us to 
the practice of samalva When the next higher stage in the 
practice of yoga is reached, and the reality of God is discovered 
through direct experience, then we will come to feel that there can 
be nothing more worthy of being the purpose of our life than 
service unto God We have to carry on our work in the world 
which IS almost wholly impelled by prakf^t,. as service rendered 
unto the Lord This may be done either by imagining that our 
work in life is of such t kind or by actually feeling that every 

work that we do IS nothing other than an opportunity for pa^ng 

OUT homage and affirming our fealty to the sovereign lord of the 
universe 


Between the conception of our life as one continuous service 

® bhSvana.tnd the realisation 

diff,., * j*, * msttcr of pratyakshSnubhava, there is a vast 

difference and it is this difference which distinguishes sajhana 

clear this 

uppose It comes to my knowledge that a certain 
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F'Kon wiints to lniiir« m« Thorc U > mtuni ttndencv to 
"rfptocjtt tSs sttitiide, but I »tn taireht bv nil rtlicioni to bcliave 
In quite a different manner I am really a.Led not to reprd him 
an enem> If I ,m renlly llvin; the jJ//ciin life "'bich n so 
strongly and sei rereitedh recommended for our adoption in f e 
I must so adjuit my relations to him as if I looke upon im 
”S a friend I have to do this by aicetcisins compulsion oa my 
tnind, by forcing it to regard him as other than ivhat he actually is 
ITus Lind of mental effort is bhS„anS. and it helps '“ “-I' ’ 
nur relations to men and God ThrouehtheposycrofMauau 
ne may consider good men as bad and bad men ’I, ^ 

Psthap. sse are more Iikeis to do the former 
Vofins Dracti*e If I* instance, that 

not differentiate between fiold and a clod of earth ^ 

cold tnd a clod of earth into the h»nd« of a ^ogm ® - Throuzh 
taneotMly think that cold ti mud and that mud is is go 
tb. Influence of ideas beenme Poreut.jni 

behaviour Premdice and predilection an« ou .-.-oduced or 
<3-*trt»t or dislike of . man to «hom >ou “« 

affection tot\ard< one to whos* faults you , reality of 

»Pf>ng from the power of bhovan^ to colour the reality 
things 

Nosy, schen sec practise Mhyi't ; 3 ”',te’rvic?tP the 

duties as though the performance ° service to the Lord ’* 

Lord I say advisedly, “ a* thoug i jhe 

For one svho practises sSdhana bhakt* a gctuallv s-rvice to the 
performance of one’s dunes in i * ' know that 

Lord , he merely l.oLs upon « as 

the process of It oL.no upon thin®' du„„ of itself does not 

IS Motion J To him the consciously regards it as sush 

appear is service to God jlovooo But if one 

service Service to God i. th' resu „ of 

has ettamed the state m »btf>t „„essarT Life itself becomes 
#«« bbatf, then discharge of oor duties does not 

service rendered unto God T ,o be viewed by an 

appear to be something d.ftt.o therefore, gives us 

effort of will .1 service we realise that everything 

the direct petson.l than service to God 

that we do m life is 
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If one carries out his duties in tins manner through 

supreme devotion, then his becomes entirely dep*n 

God He aspires after God and at the s^tne time relies on ^ 
aboundmg grace to reach the goal God becomes in hn case o ^ 
the upaya and the upeyat the means and the end Re a in^ 
himself to God m this manner, such an aspirant engages ^ 

all kinds of activities He mikes no distinctions of high an 
superior and inferior, among men, because he never confoun s t ^ 
rank of the worker with the nature of hw work Masters an ^ 
servants there must be in society Obedience, as the poet says. 

the band of rule All transactions (uyauchflro) require provisio^ 
for superordination and subordination For the sake of runnino 
the machinery of society, these distinctions are necessary 
get rid of one kind ot distinction, another is sure to take its p a 
As 1 have often said, there can he no co ordination wit 
subordination There are thus good reasons for the existence 
masters and servants in society But need we extend the ^ 

to the kinds of work that they do ^ Must we look upon the 
of mastery as by itself superior to the work of service 
answer is ' No ’ All work is equally 6t to be performed as 
to God. For He is the source of ail power and all action 
through the power of God that we all do our bits of work 
ate what we are, because of the laws that He has promulgated 
is true, of course, that we are the architects of our destiny 
the operation of the law of karma, but it is in accordance with 
will that the law of karma is working 

Everything that we do or achieve is, therefore, done ao^ 
achieved by us through the power which we derive from Him w 
IS the source of all power If we reject the work that falls to out 
lot in accordance with our endowment and opportunicics in 
and yearn after some vocation unsutted lo us, then in spirit at le 
we shall be acting as rebels agitn^c God and showing a “ will rtio* 
incorrect to heaven ’ So even from the standpoint of 
thcistic philosophy and reasoning, we are bourd to lead our live* 
under the belief that all our power to do and dare is derived from 
Him, and that, therefore, we must do our work in life as servic 
rendered unto God 

Actions perform-d in this spirit cannot give ris“ to 
For what is karma t It is the internal samskSra or impres**®^ 
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left behind our actions, and '’aT «' 

of these internal impresslont , « -^nt embodltneo , he 
incarnated front time to 

have made a distinction betw between r work 

dnes.eten so tv. must dlsttopulsh ^ Ih.t the 


M worK - 

mcarnated trom time vu — - " . ^ worker anu --e 

have made a distinction betw between work , ^ork its«l^ 

does, even so sve must t^ch the 

produces iflrtiifl Th*: ^be soul to the cause of the 

does not cause the chncinC ^orlc »* * -4 which i» 

attttude of the mind t..th »Wch nml=^ ,h. hbeftl"" 

bondage or the emsncipat on associated wit 

from attachment of all km • blch 1* sakStnif ^otk cannot 

of the soul even .. the mmd wWc ““ «hlch « I- d™' 

desire is certain to ensure 3 %p„.,tlon wth « 

cause bondage, it is taug t, i thereo „«miog the 

is free from attachment . susS«'"* ^°'j‘!rthe results of 

Various methods j become •'"‘^'ndation '= 

which helps us to t belong ° able to 

When the ° self""!’'’”’",, of 'true agent 

-Tls”: dcTdrj moment m 

seegnue, .hat he • _ „ U„al.^ ^ a, much as 

It IS 


LTds.sG‘->„tr."«'“"-""'"; blmself f« 

■ogmses that he is a ^ ^ cbepaom 

"''‘r"Vs"o*God '*'hen «. .ool. *. shado* of 

\ d«as and ■'■*'„ „ot be ""““a the supreme sau.faenon of 

„'s then be vb*',"’ J well As a matter offset, 

’’'"‘’vment, uol'S’ ' ^ffecttvelY • satisfaction will come to 

tovmg served ,caefe« on. wishes for tt or not , 

r^bote:.---' 3 ,, 
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but one must not long for it For gloating over this satisfaction or 
even hankering aft’r it it calculated to make one selfish and 
self ci^placent However this may be — and most of us are far 
enough from the state when this question will assume practical 
interest— the point to note is this If we practise para bhakti, and 
realise as a matter of direct personal experience that we are mere 

instruments in the hands of God, then we can engage ourselves in 
all sorts of activities and yet *b- free from the bondage of 
karma 


reach a state which is everlasting through the grace 
® *he force of the expcetsion, ‘ mat prasadat 

It mugh My grace) h-re If we are mere instruments in the hands 

of God. can we ever achieve an> things Can the axe cut the tree 

y itsef’ There mmt b* a wood cutter and when he wields the 
axe, it cuts the tree Or to vary the analogy, no machine can 
work without th. help of the energy which runs it If the 
steam engine it deprived of coal and water, it will cease to work 
No msttument by itself can accomplish anything There must be 
a power behind the initrumant, a propelling en*rgy which gets 
wot out of It If ic 11 clear that no instrument can achieve 
anything by itself, we can see how very wrong we are m attributing 
credit to an fnscrument for the achievements wrought through it 


*be case of a great warnor, wielding a powerful sword, 
wit w ic e suceteds in working great havoc in many battles 

suppose he becomes pariicuUly attached to the sword thinking 

t IS I IS trusty blade that has brought me success and fame 
in war must keep it as my most valued possession " And to 
show the affection that he felt towards the sword. let us suppose, 
ne puts It in a jewelled scabbard Now the valuo of the scabbard, 
the fame that the sword derive, from us jewelled »heath— arc all 
^«e due to the intrinsic excellence and wor h of the sword I 
I hat cannot be for the sword is lutle more than an ms rument 
to serve the ends of the warrior 


W. art m relation to God whit the ttoord it m tht hand, of 

"r u ■‘’1 "■ w'll. h' 

dn,‘ir ,1 ’'•'“■We. c.b'-ard Ifwadoonr 

thre^l W.a'.mgandp-rhapaatu.Ily realising In ttpatiance 

thattsaarereare In.trumanu In tha hand, of God and thatnaara 
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cill.d upon to do our duties « XundingBrace, 

God will become pleated with ua and, or 

’mU find for us a home in a world w t .g of the enduring 

deitruetion When we realist a place m t ® P , more than ever 

and everlasting life of the iplrit, then ,, due to His 

that the honour and privilege ficant as we are. 

tracionsness in having considered » 

worthy of His pratSda 

we cannot modify to 

As we have had man> eiccasions to no . for the 

the slightest extent the destiny whic choice 

world, whether we live our hves we , ^ joharmoniously to 

before us is to adjust ourscUes harmonic inharmonious 

the r., of the universe _ V least bi 


•^c.ure us is to adjust ourscUes harmonious v mharmontous 

the gtgantic machinery of u„ plans in the least but 

adjustment, we do pot affect Him , , i,et all the bad men 
succeed only in contriving rum for many »o 

in the world band together and wy esnnot modify Go 

and powerful Let us try „„„ ,eI6sh xS''*"'*'' 

government of the universe chance o 

pleasure" Do you tWnle there simplv ""'’“X 

succeeding in their conspira y ^ the rock 

will be only dash, nathetrheade ap l„e, 'h„ 

fae, It, on the other hand •-X, our heart of hearts that 

the machinery nf the univerae and fea ,f «o do our 

we have httle ,.„„v,ction that we ate me 

alloued June. tn hfeund become ,h" endutma 

tn the hands of God th „f the sword, 

And when He pleased He m r „t ,n 

a„devetIa,t,nBhfeof the sP-^ " „ b, putung tt ,n a valuab, 

when tt serves h.m well, hon 

scabbard imbued with para 

seen hoW those w n {j,e activities of life 

ZVLh Saviny tn th.s St, Kruhoa aslt, At,un, to 

w.th supreme d«wof on J 

follow the example set d 
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^fejTtnJT’rrRicJi rrf5ra^?i<TcT it it 

57 Making over all work unto Me with a discrimi- 
nating intelligence, holding Me to be the Supreme Being 
and seeking a state of mind conducive to union (with 
Me), concentrate your mind on Me always 

We have discussed more thsn onc“ what d-dicatioB of all 
actions to God means (vtdt III 30 IX 27 etc ) It can signify 
nothing more than the making over of all our assumed agentia 
tights and responsibilities unto God ^ for w« can never free 
ourselves from the obligation of doing ©ur duties m life G'jdis 
the source of all life and the foun'avn of all energy As such He 
IS the ultimate agent of all work and the supporter of sH life m 
the universe In a very real sense, therefore, we are mere 
instruments through whom flow the life and energy of the Divine 
This must be realised not as a mere intellectus) conviction, but 
with the whole of our being When we realise this fact in this 
manner, and in consequence are ever mindful of God, the daily 
routine of life assumes the grandeur of work tendered in the cause 
of the Lord Nothing that we do or have to do is too m*an or 
trivial to be treated as part of th* service due to God When we 
surrender ouriclvei to God in this manner, His grace will protect 
us in all difficulties and lead us on to the final goal This is what 
we are told in the next stanza 

58 Ever thinking of Me, you will cross all obstacles 
with My grace .. .. .. * 

You may remember the famous stanza in which $rl Kr'^boa^ 
prr»niis-s to look after th* welfare of all those who are constantly 
devoted to Him (IX 22) It is a false sense of our own Importance 
that makes us think that we are the architects of our own fortune 
In one sense of course, we are what we have made ourselves to be, 
a sum, so to speak of the good and the evil we have done in the 
past But life will not be life, if there is no scope for a certain 
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amount of contingency, for tome unexpcctedneas and u P , 
aWere-a .Lout It. The very fact that ne are 
nithln certain nell defined limit*— indicatea th s, a 
tlna theahlpoflifenlllhaveto voyage acro« 

And here, it .* rhe guiding ”'"7'^*, - oblain 

Not otherwise than throuch the pnce o u, to our 

solace in our sorrows, and.he .teadfaatnev. that Tanta 

coal Indeed, the aalvation of aoul-ernancip devotion 

Our duty la to he devoted to Him. p , „ ]1 pro'cet us 

it-elf a, the end and aim of life The grace of Cod w lii pro 

then both here and hereafter 

—BTSii '' *' 

qrnr^nrJTrfsT^^r ^ J. 

s?ninr*r^ 


H 


igg^T M^g r SRTI'nr I 


fo II 


58 . If, however, out of egoism, you do not 
listen, you will be ruined. 

59 If. out of pride, you think, 
this determination of yours is 
compel you to fight 

I- raat hv vouf owH natunl born 

60 You are bound by^^y .g„pt,„ce you 

faravu, O Armoa T vvithout seif- 

desire not to do, tnat y 

control 

u of Atiuna is succinctiy summed 

• In these verses the posmon You may 

up and the ='"'"’'^ hpa began H” teaching by pointing out to 
remember that Sri Kt V l,Il,ns his own kith and kin was 
Annna 'J'" being .mmottal, he could not slay, not 

misplaced For the s ^yhat was essenlial m ihem 

TwouU-IvTe^h” chances of war S„ Kr.sha, followed this 
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up by showing the cause of the bondage of the immortal soul io 
the mortal pnson-house of matter Every action of ours tends to 
produce us own clinging samtiOra in the shape of papa or pu^ya, 
and this it is which bjnds the soul. If we are to be free from the 
fetters that our actions forge for our souls, we must do our work 
in life without selfish attachment of an> kind to the results of our 
actions Arjuna is then called upon to do his duty as a soldier m 
the war being waged for the vindication of justice and righteousness 
on the holy plains of Kurukshetra 

Let us note aarefully the reasoning that feri Kfishija adopts for 
persuading Arjuna to play his part in the war By birth and 
breeding Atjuna was a soldier, inheriting the Kshatnya blood of 
countless generations And here was a war between the forces 
of light and darkness, between justice and injustice Arjuna was 
ene of those on whom fell the responsibility of taking the 
decision to declare hostilities. Now he was being called upon to 
fulfil his duties in the cause of justice There could not be even 
the shadow of a doubt on this point , for as a special favour, God 
was pleased to show Arjuna His universal form and demonstrate to 
him the rights and wrongs of the question Because the duty of 
killing his kith and kin was unpleasant, was it right on the part of 
Arjuna to fight shy of war and retire from the field of battle ^ 
What possessed him for the moment was an ignorant and selfish 
pessimism whuh tempted him to indulge m the luxury of 
sentimental self pity Veiled and disguised selfishness was at the 
heart of his objection to fight — aversion to the unpleasant task of 
killing many whom he liked or respected or who were bound ro 
him by ties of bleod, fear that his participation in such a fratricidal 
war might burden him wuh sin He was rationalising and 
moralizing his weakness b> giving it grandiose names such as love 
of huminity, dislike of temporal victory and so forth 

Let us try to see what would have happened, if. overcome by 
this subtle egoism, Arjuna had turned his back on the battle field 
and betaken himself to a life of mendicant asceticism. In the first 
place, how long would that life have lasted ^ Springing, so to 
speak, from the froth and bubble that fioated on the current of his 
spiritual life Arjuna’s would ha\e met with a speedy 

and icnoble end Nature, at thev say, will assert h*rs“lf. The 
feser of war would stir his blood, th* taunts of his enemies 
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would rouse his wrath Before long, he who declined to taLe 
up arms on account of his love of mankind, would have 
returned to the fray, mad with anger and overcome by the 
contagious enthusiasm of war And behind this return to the 
battle field would lie the hurt to his vanity and a s“nseless 
acquiescence in th* passions of the mob, motives tainted through 
and through with pride and selfishness 

So, then, sooner or later, whether he liked it or not. Armna 
would be fighting A choice of motives alone is op“n to him 
Hearkening to the words of StI Krishna reflecting on his duty and 
on the commands of God, he might fi<»ht selflessly and achieve 
salvation Or out of a 'elfish desire to shirk an unpleasant duty, 
h* might retire temDorarily from the battle only to return again, 
spurred on by the fever of war and the taunting challeng" of his 
enemies In this ease, doing the same work, namely, fighting in 
the war, he will forge for himself fresh fetters of karma These m 
brief are the alternatives before Arjuna 

Hmphasis has been laid in these verses on the praferi/i of 
Arjuna Lest we should forget the lesson p'eviously taught, that, 
while prakTttt is the immediate impeller of all work, God is the 
ultimate agent thereof, Sn Kruhpa reiterates 

n ii 

61. The Lord ts seated m the region of the heart 
of all beings, O Arjuna, rcvoI\ing all beings, mounted 
on the mechanism (of the body) by means of His 
wonderful power. 

We all tend to act according to our own nature, but beyond 
the prakTiti that we have made for ourselves by our past, there ts 
God who is the source of all power and activity in the universe 
Our physical coDsiKution is dominated by certain tendencies and 
qualities. In strict accordance with the law of karma And in 
turn our actions arise from our ph>slcal and psychological 
endowment, whether acquired or inherited Thev belong, so to 
speak, to the realm of hshetrat of somathing nhlch Is not spirit 
Dut/rutfifi diiio iatcJ ftom purutha. Is ja /a, inert And the 
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self m us IS akin to, or as some think, identical with the Supretn* 
Soul of the universe If we look far enough into the cave of our 
heart, we shall find the hidden Ancient to whom we owe our very 
existence Our bodies are like machines, skeletal structures of 
bone and muscle, nerve and brain Th“ spirit that animates us 
and makes us conscious and alive is of the nature of the divin* 
But for the divinity withm us, which makes all the world one, 
there will be no life and no thought in the universe The energy 
that mikes th* mechanism of the body mov* and think and feel, 
the power that drives it, is derived from the Lord Himself, who 
constitutes the very foundation of our spiritual life Thus, our 
actions are determined m the first instance by th* guia of prakrtli 
dominating us for the time being m accordance with the law of 
karma, and ultimately by God Himself who set this law in 
operation If we are to be rid of the domination of prakrttt 
must behold the light within us and follow the path which it 
illumines 


It may be noted here that the term, * mSya occurring in this 
stanza has been understood differently by Sahkarachscya and 
RamSnujlcharyt The former attributes to it the sense of 
^luiion According to that view, this verse would mean ths 
the Lord within us drives us about by means of the illusion ot 
m3yS The Ntrgungbrahman of the advaittns is actionle« 
All activity remams only m the domain of maya Sri RSminuja 
on the other hand interprets the term as the prakritt made up of 
sattva and other gunat and belonging to the Lord, a meanin 
which IS not unknown in ancient works Understood m this way. 
God is look-d upon as the source of all power and activity m th- 
unnetse which IS fundamentally— and not merely relatively— real 
The region of the heart of course stands for the centre :and source 
of our being And by the statement that God is seated there M 
conveyed the suggestion that we hvc and move and have our bem? 
in God 


It may also be observed here that the comparison oMh 
relations between the body and the sou! to those subiucinj 
between a mechanical contrivance and the motive force worklne it 
ancient thinkers In the Kathopa ttshaJ 
known passage which describes the self as t'-e 
of the chariot, the body as the chariot, the intellect as 
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the charioteer, the manas as the reins and the senses as the 
horses that drag the chariot We may, therefore, look upon th- 
svord, ‘ yantra in this iloha as signifying the mechanism made 
up of the body and the senses, and driven and propelled b> the 
wonderful power of God There is another passage in one of 
our UPanishads which states that the soul is revolved in the 
Brahma chaira or the wheel of the Brahman All these passages 
indicate a more or less similar trend of thought about the directing 
function of God, which is beautifully summed up m this stanza 

The Lord being supreme tn the way Sri Krishna proceeds to 
ask Ar}una to seek refuge at His lotus feer 

?ROT vrr<T i 

^rrf^ 5TT«rTq; ii ii 

62 Seek refuge -with Him alone, O Af)una, with 
all your heart Through His grace, you will obtain 
supreme peace and (the) eternal abode 

Acting as our nature drives os to act is to guide our hfe alon* 
the path of least resistance and to throw away the innumerable 
opportunities that life offers to us for progress to perfection 
We must rise, as the poet says, on our dead selves to higher things 
By throsving ourselves at the lotus feer of the Lord, we miv rise 
above ourseKes and become the masters of our prakr%tt Arjuna 
has already been told that, by submitting to the complex of 
tendencies which we sum up as his nature, he will b** treading the 
path to ruin A crude fear of sin and a dread of the sorrow ihat 
he ma^ feel at the slaughter of friends and relatives have plung"! 
him into a flood of sentimental self pity But before long it Is 
bound to changg to a mood of martial indignation by the 
promptings of his rojasa nature Whichever of these attitudes 
Arjuna adopts, he cannot be «aid to have exercised his sense of 
moral discrimination, both these attitudea arc swayed, so to say, 
by mere nhims of fancy If, from » seme of duty to be do/)", 
he overcomes his repugnance to the performance of an unpleanr,? 
task and discharges his office in war at a service rendered unto Go !, 
then only can he avert the rum that stares him in the fact Fvery 
temptation overcame is a rung In the ladder to heaven an J every 
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At almost the very end of the long discussion they indulge m. 
6tl Krishna outlines clesrly to Arjuna the alternatives before him 
Arjuna can exercise, as ne saw last week only a restricted choice. 
His inherited endowments and the environment in which he is 
placed define the limits within which he is free Fight he must 
in the war whether he will or no If he does not fight from a 
sense of duty, he is sure to fight from a sense of “'ounded 
vanit, Nature will feel outraged if a warrior born and bred, 
betakes himself to the life of mendicant asceticism and sooner 
or later will have her revena- Nevertheless hself is 

controlled and guided by God and Ariuna will be wise to seek 
refuse at the lotus feet of the Lord and do His biddin that he 

may emancipate hi. soul Sri Krishna makes this very clear in the 
concluding stanaas of His great and wonderful discourse , and 
these we will take up for study today 

ft irn I 

ft ET sRr ff* ^ fttrn II M II 

64 Listen again to My supreme word, most 
mysterious of all As you are distinctly dear to me, I am 
speakmg (for) your good 

Sri Krishna here impresses upon Atjuna the importance of the 
final word. He IS going to utter Anuu. has been favoured with 
the grace of God , he is dear to the Lord And as those alone can 
attain salvation on whom the g, acinus glance of the Lord falls, 
such persons lesrn the truths that transform their inner natures 
When once the Lord for whatever reason bestows onus His 
crace He ftcadilv leads us to the highest destiny op n to us. 
reohcing our weakness with strength and removing our ignorance 
with the I ght of wisdom Arjuna is about to learn the wa> of the 
elect the i^isdomthat isthc possession of those whom the Lord 
loves It IS not such knowledge as may be picked up readily by 
the wayside from all sorts and conditions of men It is the deepest 
of secrets, not to be easily obtained It is the suprem- teaching 
of the Lord and contains within itself all that philosophy and 
reh'-ton hi\e to teach us After thus stressing the value of the 
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ttachins, Sri Kri.liija proceeds to etate it in the eniuina 
stanzas The first of these reads thus , 

TT?TT?rr VT^ TTcirsft irr i 

^ 5rf^r% ft w V' ' 

65 Fix your mind upon Me , become devoted unto 
Me , worship Me , bow down unto Me You will reach Me 
alone I truly give you (this) assurance (as)you ate dear to Me 

Some of you may hare noted the MmilartCy of the words and 
phrases of this verse with those found in the concluding stanza o 
the ninth chapter The only differente h-s in the second line o 
the stanza 5ti Kfishitpa here lays emphasis on Hi« love towards 
Arjuni, whereas in the ninth chapter H» stressed the importance 
of the discipline of bhaktt On account of this it has been 
suggested that the teaching of this verse deals indeed with 
but not with the d scipltne known as bhaku yoga, which has its 
own tegular rules and observances The argument may, of course, 
be advanced that love by its very nature knows no laws and keeps 
no limits and that it would be rash to enjoin that devotion to God 
should fate along a fixed track or flower forth into certain types 
of activities only The seed of love, once it is sown, may grow 
into many beautiful patterns, obeying no logic save its own 
Whether therefore, we agree or disagree with the view that there 
IS a special discipline of devotion this verse differs from that of 
the ninth chapter in shifting the emphasis from the love of the 
devotee to God to the love of God towards the devotee How 
far reaching may be the consequences of this change is well 
brought out in the famous declaration of Sri Kfishpa 

<«T5 m ii %% ii 

66 Completely renouncing all dharmas, seek Me 
alone as refuge I will release you from all sms. Do not 
grieve. 

This justly celebrated verse has made history in the religious 
thought of India It is the most widely known authority for the 
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voice of conscience forced us against our wills to tread the straight 
and narrofl. path The idea of duty thus involves always the idea 
of a comnaand, a p'remptory injunction to do or to refrain from 
oing something And it wears this aspect to us because of the 
ouble nature within us The voice of conscience commands us 
wit the authority of the voice of God, because every moment in 
our lives many unholy but siren voices tnvite us to the primrose 
path to perdition "* 

In this apparently never ending stru'^gle which we*all have to 
wage against the poft^ers of darkn-ss, <ome seek the aid of a 
developed sense of duty that confers on them a stoical strength 
et others resort to the path of jTiana and gam freedom from sin 
and selfishness through spiritual and philosophical realisation 
Easiest of all, however, is the wav ofdevotian which requires of 
us t e culture of our tender and b*nevo<ent emotions For the 
*T ” altogether natural and is implanted in the hearts 

° * There IS m fact none who has not a natural ,ap'icude to • 
love and be moved by love It is enough if we make this natural 
«*P3nd so widely and «o completely as to have God and 
Bi His creatures for its object and, m consequence of this love, 
place the utmost trust in Him and allow Him to use us as His tools 
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of the Lord , must we not deem It a privilege to be allowed even to 
T° 4 * As for His response to our love, dare we expect it J 

Judged from the standpoint of our fitn-ss to be loved b> God and 
to be granted the enduring emancipation of moksha, how many of 
us can pass the test > Were it not for the grace of God, who 
strict juslic* with overflowing mercy, we must 

abandon all hope and sink into abysmal despair. It is the height 

o IS ness to demand salvation from God as a right earned and 
'* appeal to the gracioui meycy of 
tne Lord and to pray that He might overlook our faults and 
xveaknesses m the abundance of His Jove Indeed, our very 
wakness may Induce Him to bestow on us His protecting Jove 
Ibe best offering of devotion and rove that wccan make is our, 
sweet jmle self As the poet hjs sung 

Our YolU are ours v/e fcnev/ not hov/ 

Our wills are ours to make tbsm Thins 


on the extmnr ‘^‘*?usuop among the pious and the#Ieafned 

confidene* 'ch we must develop this sense of trust and 

theolo 0 \ which IS not unfamiliar to Christian 

ns owfeff which clings o( 

bv ^Ofkinr/ T supplement our trust in GoJ 

fhe v?ew^ Him , while others rake 

the kittcn^I complete as that* which 

herhuhe/-^TKT"^^ itself to bl earned b> 

to ’■be laid on th ' P*”sly While differing on the emphasis 
schools of ,ho? v!l' ’r'"® *' 

absolute ,clf-su™d°r™””' s>«”ing ihs importance of 


cserr/a"::,?". 

save, hat of Ih- Lord'll!, 

through such an j'"." work, 

compulsion uh.ch ,'"‘*'''7”' *' ” “ft any sense of inletnil 

Spon.a„eou,ry 7 d na'.ut’alK 7“ Pt* °f nghleousn-,. , 

ofhissenieof resnnn..kt' e ” SOod He divests himself even 
whthedeathota separa’te';i,l7'He‘'T '■"P°''"Wtty dies 
hand from moment to ™ons through the work on 

or aim or conieque'nces whar its form Is 

equenee. He is like a soldier God It hit gen-ral 
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scriptures) Whomsoever He choos*!, by him alone is He reached 
To him this Self reveals His own form ” Only he can attain God,^ 
whom God elects Here is the explanation for the many ways m 
which the flover of spiritual greatness buds and blossoms The 
spirit bloweth where it listeih When conscious efforts at attaining 
perfection may not bear fruit, at odd corners and in strange ways, 
m^n of light and leading rise up And it is surely impertin'nt to 
investigate the guiding motives of God in bestowing His grace 
Not till our wisdom is greater than that of God may we hope to 
do so with any promise of success Is it not, therefore, 
abundantly clear that our wisest course is humbly to S'’ek refug® at 
the lotus feel of the Lord, leaving our fate to be decided by His 
mercy and wisdom ^ This is the logic underlying the teaching of 
iarandgatt (refuge seeking), which is another nam® (oz prapattt 

The nature of prapattt is clearly stated in the definition 
bhagavat pravTtUi virodht svapravUtti ntvTtttt This may be 
freely rendered as abstinence from such actions as are opposed to 
the plan and purpose of God in governing the universe You may 
remember the simile of the engine which I placed before you, 
when we were discussing the question of the limits of moral choice, 
which arose during the course of our study of the eleventh chapter 
The universe I then ventured to suggest, may be looked upon as 
a mighty engine guided and directed by God , we are all called 
upon to relate ourselves thereto We may try either to obstruct 
the working of the machine or to co operate with it Our power 
being infii itesimal no harm can result to the machine by ou^ 
obstructive tactics It will carry out its appointed work, 
relentlessly crushing us if w« stand in the way By co*operatin2 
vMth the machine we will be really helping ourselves The 
IS one nho has dedicated himself to the ser\ ice of God 
and has made himself a mere cog in the machine His life is one 
continuous succession of acts of service rendered to God Giving 
up ahauk^ra and ntatnakSra, he realises that he has no 
indep-ndent status m life For food and clothing for home and 
‘belter, for everything In fact, he feels his dependence on God 
He has such, overwhelming faith in God that he b'lieves that God 
will aUays do the right thing at the right moment 

confidence is sometim-s compared to that displayed 
byDrau, a-l at a criiical moment in her life You all know that 
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The least taint of a desire for tome reward in return for service 
rendered or the smallest suggestion of self effort undermines the 
very foundations of prapatit An incident from the 
IS sometimes cued m illustration HanumSn, as you are aware, 
could only be bound by the brahmastra and that, too, only fot 
a specific period When Hanuman gave battle to the RSkshasa 
hosts after seeing Sita in LaAka, Indrajit bound him by the 
brahmastra But his followers mistrusting the efficacy of the 
^ahmasira and as a measure of additional precaution, tied 
Hanuman also with ropes But the magic weapon would tolerate 
no crude rival and it Is related that at the first touch of the rope, 
t e onds of the gave way of themselves Even lihc 

t e brahmastra prapatit can brook no rival near the throne 
Prapatit IS a jealous mistress and will tolerate the co existence of 
no other attitude towards God Anv self effort or desire for fruit 
6tu ti es prapatit which can mean nothing other than unbounded 
taith in and absolue self surrender to God We are now in a 
position to grasp the significance of the six ingredients of prapatit f 
Which the Lakshmt iantra mentions— the practice of that which i» 
good, the avoidance of that which is evil a strong faith that God 
alone is the deliverer earnest prayer to God for protection, the 
enme entrusting of one’s soul to the disposal of God and the 
realisation of one s own littleness 


According to RiimanujJcharva, the term ' dharma\ tmS 

hh^f of the disciplines of karma 7 «aH« and 

1 A ^ ^ expiatory rites enjoined for wiping away our past sms 
in order .ofi, u, for ,he p.ac.ce of tUaku ,1,. In the former 
e, the vetie may be undetjtood to teach that we must practise 
yoga and bhakit yoga without any desire for 
la«t V 'he desire for emancipjtion ism the 

fept ot ^ n desire In the Utter case, seeking refuge at the 

certmr.ni ^ regarded as a substitute for various expiatory 
that i 'V Brom this it is an casv step to take the view 

for .11 for all kinds of r.te. whatsoever and 

not o" '’"'"■■on of the self That StI Rtlm.nu,a was 

from that beaut f Power of scif-aurrendcr com-, out clearly 

nare of ff P"'" of hi., wh.th cot. by th- 

W. couLfel'o ^;' °PP«'-ta by the weght of 

emltT , . ""PO-on end om..„on, he ^to v, hfm.cif 
tml.tly.tth. net., of the Lord, and teptent, h,m.-lf to have 
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within Itself all the highest conclusiens of religion and philosophy 
o one who has complete faith and confidence in God, nho 
surrenders hu will and divests himself even of the sense of 
responsibility, there remains no compulsion of duty Spontaoe 
ously, his life orders itself so as to be in harmony with the plan 
an purpose of God In fact, God Himself works through him 
buch m brief is the import of this teaching And with the«e 
wor s, beg your permission to conclude here our work for the 


Ixxxv 

Tvp Sixty Sixth stanza of the eighteenth chapter, which 

natTirall , ° our last class the teaching of the Gt0 

the nature'^n^^ 'i. remain a few verses which are of 

thaini^,* ** hnown m Sanskrit literary convention as 

others —t, *^^***® has been studied and a few 

eoiloviie A memorable dialogue by way of an 

«P.lciu. And .h«= W, shall take „p fee cons./era.ion to day 

t? 5f ’tra'TPiiTttr sirtryuTti qr^otr I 

=t ttt^q q nr tTtiwujqfn n n 

not nrartSd^" should thu be told by you to one who has 
dcvoSon noeT '^1'° devoid of 

onewho’calt.mn.a°t«Me " 

Elanced mor*”(h ”” interesting question at which we have 

' k whert'h ' P 118) home of you may 

Hisreachmv , Knshea does no. tend to confine 

In nelf "f® ° “ fv- and deny it to thote who are moi. 

answtrmtv ir oa- I, ** ** f **8*t*mate question to ask, and m 
Gita Tender co*'"* *° "ot« of the spirit of the whole of the 
.he' ptoLlV ?earu"" 

ignore it in the oreqenf * KyUhtja s teachings, and we cannot 
to bear In mind the f » u ****** ***' same tune, we have also 

is dependent on two'^rLfo' *”’*** °* and philosophies 

truth and wisdom which is”com*T" Proportion of realised- 
their fitness and ait. fnh 1 contained In them as well as upon 

and suitability to the individual or community who is 

a6d 
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asked to adopt them Even'the fonnder of Christianity which Is 
chimed by its followers to be a universal religion of love and 
brotherhood, exclaimed " Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before ssvine, lest they trample 
them under their foot and turn again and tend you ” Religion 
and ethics deal with personal and social life, and when they are 
misapprehended they may add terribly to the sum total of human 
misery An ancient Latin poet sang O Religion what crimes 
ate committed in thy name ' Religion unleashes strong forces, 
powerful alike for good or evil And when tel gion is misunder- 
stood incalculable harm ensues The history of religious 
persecution IS written in blood across the pages of the history of 
the world And as modern psychology has pointed out, there is 
as much material for pathology es for hagi.logy in the lives of 
myuics 


Religious teachers have to be cautious and circumspect m 
propagating their teachings They have to study their audience 
before starting their evangel Hinduism has 'o 
problem from the beginnings of history It has had to make its 
Ly amidst a people, marked by amarlng variations m cu tute and 
tehgious belief There are unfriendly critics who declare that 
Hmduism is not a religion, but a lumble of incongruous creeds 
We know of courr. that rhi, ..not so that therp. a defin te 
ideal to which Hinduism ,s offering homage There is a P.dJntie 
ideal sshich ha. been influencing the varied compiwimental group, 
mo svhich Hindu society has been divided And in propagating 
this ideal Hinduism ha. proceeded on the basis that the pupil 
' u . fit to receive as the teacher to teach It has attempted 
TotaLen -d women w.thm tt, fold or wandetlng on Ir, borders 
gradually and almost unconscious^ from lower ro higher phare, of 
l,fe That Hindu»»m is doing this kind of work even to 
da Tas bet home wunes. ro b, many We.rern s.uJ.nt. of our 
eel, . ion And ,t may not be am,.s to remark that in a world 
which has conrracted by modern method, of communication and 
■U u Vs,, hfen closely knit b> the development of internitional 
r.^dt tl «:mple set'by Hinduism I. of no little value 


\Ve must try to understand the Infunction given In this iloka 
,n the light of .11 that StI '’“s''" “> so far, and e - 

must not failtogtsa 


due wcifcht to the tpirit of comprehensive 
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chanty and all inclusive toleration which has illuminated the 
If we do so, It will become clear to us that the intention o 
^loka IS not to evolve an esoteric cult from the 

philosophy of the G«/5 The advice given ts a counsel of pfti 

and common sense which teachers of religion can only 
their peril Please marie carefully the characteristics of 
whom the lessons of the Otto are to be withheld Firstjf 
who are Ucking in self discipline are m-nttoned As 
aware moral progress m the history of civih ed communitte 
over the world has largely consisted in replacing external restra 
on undesirable an! en i social forms of behaviour b^ 
checks The fact that we <till need p*nal codes <how$ 
far from the godl Popuhr religion with its chologV of , 

and hell has not ^ct advanced beyond the «tage ^ope 

conduct by the sum ilus of fear of infernal punishment on i 
hand and of greed for ce'esiiaV bliss on the oth-r 'j of 

are those who mainca n that it is good polic> to foster this km 
religious sentiment as n tends to maintain social stability 
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thems-Ives that their teachings are not vuleansed or distorted by 
those to tvhom they are taught It K probably with the intention 
of drawing attention to this that Sii Krishna thought it fit to give this 
iniunction to Arjuna Yon may ask What exactly is the duty 
of teachers of religion in regard to those whom they deem unfit to 
receive their teachings’ It cannot b- that they are to have no 
concern whateset with the spiritual welfare of such person. In 
all probability, they ate evpected „h!t 

in the fitst instance The history of Hinduism shows with what 
magnificent success this policy can be pursued 

rr tgyrr Jjyl JfJtrtiCEj^TtyiTtTfrT I 
flf® Jifn nti par ii t 

rj n Tistm ftaras- 1 

Hutn; o il itrjttTMi fttifiyl i h’. ii 

fiS He who displavine supreme devotion towards 
Me. tachrs this higher mysicrv to Mv devotees, shall 
attain Me wii>-out doubt 

eo ic there anyone among men, who can do 

f ore nleasTg “ Me, nor will there be another 
anything more plcus "u Z 
on earth, dearer to Me than he. 

1 „ -Timher a^pfcr of the re«ponsihilit> «hi h n 

They are here expre».ly b.dJ^n 
imposed on teac ^ ^ 

,o spread the '^sh' „r enienced by I- on acenunt of then 
likely to be It H their mission to propagate the pocpel 

unfitness to rece directing men towards 

kJothmg IS e deartr than those who are 

the hgbt endeavour You will note that the teaching .> 

engaged ‘O* d«^otees of God That is the prima-y 

to be sprea gt^ess to benefit by thw holy teichln^' 

qualification w i by iK^lf ibj absence of those 

And it mus which we were considcnng a few minutes ago 

ondesirab e qu obvious to any one who has studi-J 

purpose the chatactensucs of bhakti as describ'd in the 

Gi{3 
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In the 
those who 


same strain, Sri Kflshoa proceeds to praise and bless 
stu y the memorable dialogue of the Glto 


ii xrfa: n ii\so n 


tfi ;t?:. i 

H \s? ii 


wortW„-5 .u “nviction that I shall have been 

who wU^ studv°flf^ '*’u “”'®“ knowledge by him 
wui study this righteous dialogue betwee£ us. 

and wuhout'^n^y^'' u^ft listens to it with faith 

those who have’^'lited rl'h? **!' ”8'°*” 

himself. righteously, having emancipated 


ninth chapter we cam course of our study of the 

(IX 15} I rememh ‘jnanayajna 

understand by the term i-JT suggested then that we have ^ 

light of the Wisdom f ,* ‘”*^'*ution ©f sacrifice as viened in the 
«« saw then Thtwh °1 this implies, as 

tfiSna yajTi ’a identifi^^ worships God through 

both the end and the m * '^*th God i¥ho becomes for him 

the Giifl IS intended rehgious effort The study of 

quite appropriate to desLh!'[»?'’®""“^® and it is therefore, 
sacrifice of knowlcdae Th ' of God through the 

the best sense of the te ' **udy, of course, must be a study m 
what he calls diEcstmr. if'u an epigram distinguishing 

them The Gita :s a b tr°° l merely browsing through 

and acted upon An^l ^ read, re read, pondered ©ver 

term, 'juSna’, with a »* endow the 

U'usi construe studv In ' «'gnificance in Chapter XIII. we 

fulfilment In action In other*^°"'*j' finding its 

'^•11 teach us all that we n^^A l study of the Giia 

^bich we ought trrela rl °*'r’^°^°°^*"d°fthe manner in 

•«lon of .1,, "huuM make „ flo„„ fot.h lino 
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Even the man who liitena to the G7to with faith and without 
envy is here promised the happy Ksions of those who perform 
good deeds. It may, therefore, be presumed that listening to the 
Gim is considered to he capable of ginng nse to pnnya. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the salvation of souI-emancipation and 
God-attainment is not promised to those who merely listen to the 
Gita. Sri Ramanuja in his commentary goes indeed so far as to 
suggest that the term, * lohct ’, means nothing more than host or 
coliection. That is, those who listen to the GilS are promised the 
company of hosts of good men and true Whatever view we may 
prefer to take, it is weii to note that Sri Krishea must not be 

understood here to teach that mere iistening to an exposition of 
sound morality or studjing the scnpture can be a substitute for the 
right kind of conduct, which alone can emancipate us from the 
bonds of iormo and lead us on to sabation 

Haring finished nhst He intended to sav. Sri Krishna proceeds 
to enquire whether His teschtng his home fiuit 


itti rddUirSht %<iHr i 


72 Has this been heard by you O Arjuna, with 
ine-pointed attent.on = Has four delus.on, born of 
gnoraocc, been destroyed . 


Note ouce agsm the remarkable manner i-l which Sri krishaa 
emphasise, .ha. the final decision ro fight or lo relue from the 
b,.L-fie1d rests with ArJuna and Arpin. alone There is no 

attempt to he idml teaih^r' who’s- dutyh"’.' 

n'p'^'ts’ dist'es'-n .1° tight whenerer they are In the wrong, 
, " them to suborJtnate the %erdict of their 

'’“'""'m mere mltd'-o™ - m 

reason ^erse, obserre* that SrJ fCruhqa haJ by no 

commenting resources m re«uasion ; if doubts smII 

mean, exhausted ah The IJesI teacher 

failing in his duty, if he did notre.son hi. disciple, ou. 
of their eironeous view s on any matter. The ctedentUl. of reason 
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qUMdoncd. th. ultimate responsibility of the 
sh»r A u* choice that morality requires cannot be 

anr^^^.r^^J* Vf this, however, persuasion IS I-gtcimace 

1 ° 'gatory upon all wh6 find thems-lves face to face 

^rl aeluMon It IS noteworthr fliat the last Slo\ct which 

teofh speaks in the GitS emphasises the obligation of ths 

diieinl' 'tS^t opinions and the responsibility of the 

tliiciple to form his own views 


: back 


tjqrg-— 

, atst ftifaai^rajitjrssjiT r 

fetftsfe qiftti] Ejg:, „ ^,5 g 

ARJUNA said 

to me, O^nshm'”lh?o'“t'’"v has come I - 

from doubt I will Srace I stand free 

1 will act according to Yonr word 

confessed that hts mmd Anuna said at the begmntne He 
done, and that his whole”"' ‘'■“‘'ded in respeet of the duty to b- 
weaknes, „,|i ,„j heart’'m' ‘h' faa'' 

himself he felt himself I ' ' He no longer felt sure of 
r^nt in twain Havmm situation m which his soul was 

himself facing respected frt” of war, he found 

close tics of blood A wav/J'f J^'nsmen bound to him by 
overcame him and he tepuhion to the task on hand 

him the sovereignty of th^ his bow and arrows Not for 

thtaush the .laugh.,, of f,,' rTaT”'''"’' '' it had to be attame 1 
wade knee deep m Wood r's’ce’nl 

wide spread social disorder that too the 

be fought wa, bound to create » n’u "'■Emtude about to 

rmponiibility therefor I„ „ea'eh desire to assume 

evil minded son. of Dh h, , 1 ',,^ "* '"'"d. and rela.ives, .he 
hey migh. b. beedle,.' "f , he =ee„ no s.n, and 

"bo f.l, .he?"°;;i 

Wd hi T" Wollld '« t'tite from the 

h,.ndhlm„l,h.hei«„„f,j,,l^ "““'d no, par.iclpanon In war 
wrong doing ? 
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In assuming this attitude, Arjuna displayed mental confusion. 
Troubled a conflict of duties, he failed to see his way out of a 
difficult situation. He also did not understand himself properly 
He did not realise that all his hich sounding reasons for retiring 
from the war were in reality the result of disguised selfishness and 
Unreasoning fear of ‘sin After following the teachings of 
l>ti Kfishoa 50 far, Arjuna says that the delusion that clouded his 
intellect has \anished He now stands free from doubt and sees his 
nay clearly before him And above all, he has got back hu shiTi^i, 
he is himself again The exprossion ‘ smrtlt generally stands 
for memory &rl Sankara points out that Arjuna ha* recollected 
the true nature of his self and realised its identity ntth the Supreme 
Brahman The Self, in inexplicable conjunction w ith mayO, has, 
so to speak, forgotten Itself and appears as the differentiated 
universe Wilh the rise of true koonledge memory eomes beck 
to the soul, and the bonds that bind it to the world are broken 
Stf RamSnuja interprets * smtih ' in the more general sense of 
‘knowledge of truth’ Arjuna is now m a position to perceive 
the truth about himself and his relations with the universe and 
with God The point to note is this Arjuna was for some time 
past under the spell of a delusion Now, that delusion is gone, 
and he has recovered his poi«e and balance He has learnt what 
he has to do under the circumsran es The duties that have been 
determined for him by his endowment and environm“nt have been 
realised by him He no loncer th nks that he other than what 
he ts, that he can lead a life of mendicant asceticism against which 
•iooner or later his whole nature would rise m revolt 

Free from doubt and delusioa, Arjuna recognises that the only 
course open to him is to carry out the bidding of Sn ITfishna 
We will do well to keep this clearly before our minds Western 
critics have seen in the GHo onlv a medley of ideas Nofbing 
answers this criticiim so successfully as Sri Krishna’s repeated 
instructions to Arjuna to remember his duty and fight Every 
argument ends with the appeal to fight Despite all digression, the 
main purpose of the dialogue is niver lost from sight It is this 
which gives the Gi(a its unity and dire rs the deielopmenf of its 
thought §rl Kyishpa’i teachings end, not in an academic 
conclusion, but in practical action 

We arc now very near the end of our long pilgrimage The 
debate between Sri Krishna and Arjuna, the ideal Teacher and the 

3G9 
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to Dhfitarajhtra new related the whole diacuiiion 

•n.ppropriateap.lojue 

Tiira— 

SAmrl 

j , Thus have* T t. « 

>» Oguc between gri KriSna and* and thrilling 

75 Bv the f '”8'’ 

Himself ■’'‘’8“' taught by gef? ^ 'h's supreme 
«‘tnself m person ^ ^ Sri Krishna, the Lord of yogn 

Vysll aAsnV'”'''''”' ' P 4) B;r‘'''‘^J" """ted it to 

aothathemav*.""*?’*”” ''^ereouldh? '’'Sms the sase 

field Then »he en hlind eye* opened, 

^O'varchthcsJ nroff * 

"■'>"■• Ml lid f'" htidref 

Accord ngly San,““”'' "ports about rb '*P"sses a desire 
I'ormal vs on ’ Chanted by w 

'whether o en r, ^ Cleans of which h#. *he power of supra 

the n"ch:‘^i7: 


'whether o en o of which h#. the power of supra 

durinc the niol "hether tafcm to know all thinc% 

ar* to be cone 7 j ^ot even thintrs i during the day or 

relates the thr^r"^ ^ ^*tn if the mind 
^hfitarashtpa f ^'"SUe betwreen Sr( ttianner that San/aja 

Sanjaya k niav u ^nd Arjuna to 

d>*cmsion has be ^tesurned that th°^ beitowed on 

"-rarely re„U '/"n ' >''' 

'mmediate purpose, o«aslon itH ^ ventured to 

of the ci/a Suffice? chooje / t"^'ter for our 

thati? :°:croVii "r- 


:nowr that the ? Jangua 

»>« the teachings of the Gf/^, 
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fully worthy of the dtvitte wtjdotn and knowledge of truth, 
whtch, we heheve, were poifeesed by Sri Krishna 


a?rr=t ^ SSfe " " 

76 O King, remembenog oyer and 
XTonderful and holy diatogwe between Sri 
Arjuna, T rejoice again and again 

77. And remembering again and 
marvellous form of ‘^n Krishna, great is my astonishment, 
O King, and I re|Oice again and again 
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lc/,r7p xvm 


?wiit iiir <Traf I 

S'? STiraaift vjtAasir ififaiife-nq' n \3i ii 

lozii, and^Armn^ Krishna, the Lord of 

conviction, will h his bow, there, it is mj 

enduring righteousness.””””^’ ''“'“"J'’ Prosperity and 

Bringing himself bant u 

t>aJ5jaya gives a ntairs u -the raalities of the situation, 

I^hritarashjra’s sons about the chances of war 

against the cornbinat^'^*^ could hope to succeed, he says in effect, 
represented b\ SrJ ^ ^'vine wisdom and martial g*nius 

Arjuna as dhatiurrfu Notice that he refers to 

remember the statemp^r^’ ^'elding the bow You are sure to 
Arjuna cast away his bo j ehapter of ih» Gua that 

of hts chariot (I 47) r."" arrows and sank down on the s*at 

picture here No lorv ** j '“*^*"* ^rjuna that we are asked to 
longer weak m will 1 ^P'*****^ by overwhelming grief, no 
^solute of mind. Atmnf u"\ ‘^®“b s dispelled and 

«re free confidence of 9 

followed up hi, promise “ Sreat cause He lias 

his arm, .« to do Sn Kri<hn='c u.. ... 


confidence of a j n.s oow again, uicn wz 

followed up hi, promise “ Sreat cause He lias 

IS arms m real earnest ° Krishna’s bidding by taking up 
^ Kfishpa s discussion "’^s the primary obj-cc of 

a out the successful accom , and with Safija\ a's report 
reac es ita formal conclusion ^ of this object, the Gtl^ 

a brief ti„hings ofll.i 

Ariu„eab„u..,,e„3,“"™'«>ou k„„,„ „f 

'<"* then the Ai I su.gisted 

"Kumei, w|„„ .k.eerh l'^"'"" “P '*■' 'l>t«d <>< 

' '"“"""-ndaiion I?"''* why |< It that 

term. clearly einL!”” ! “PPtoval in hi. case 1 In 

Indeed a f'l-ct. pa..,ve*? ^ tindcr.tand. by ih-.e 

stvinc n„ "““■We Ue.I g;"'" ■”*<=>■=■' c an hnnnnr.ble ..r 
' ® PP of all .c.io„, •■ He under.tand. llie 

PtootplerJ b,de.l,e,.„dby .h. 
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renunciation of the fruit of all actions in which one engages. 
Then, further to impress on Arjuna th* necessity for giving up all 
attachment to one’s work, Sn Krishna analyses the concept of 


action and points out that the successful fruition of an action 
depends upon five factors, of which the ag*nt constitutes only one 
The motive with which action is don-, the agent and the act are 
then classified under the categories of sottvtka, rSjasa and 
t^masa. The classification is further continued in respect of 


intellieence. will and oleasure 
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[Chap xvin 


dul.cs Onto“wo'r.hip P'rformance of) one’s 

^ P God) and the essence of the iattra 

study of the cham-r ^ ^wcusaed these topics m the course of our 
®gree m holdine tLf k”’*'"’ *'Owever, point out that though all 
eighteenth chapter an^ *«fnce of the iastm js taught in the 
verse is generally reeo of the celebrated sixty sixth 

*o what this ‘ease^'^**^ *harp difference of opinion as 

Sankaracharya it is"-*- ^ ^^stra’ is According to 

preface to his argued at length, by way of 

the doctrine of salvaiin*^^ verse, that the GUa tea'hes 

however, i$ clearly mf ” through knowledge Ramanujacharya, 
hhakit Such diversu°^'''f^” essence of the ia&tra «s 

diminish the value o/tlT ’^^^*’P^*tation, however does not 
shows, as I have often T^n. * ** ^ guide to conduct It m‘felv 

toads leading to the City of God”' 

the study of the today, may I point out that 

about to bV co.^^^^? T«r» ago, w 

spend another lou^^ '* '^“■«We. I think, that we 

have learnt and to « *” trying to recapitulate what 

orderly sequence When^li! teachings of the Gtta in an 
concluded our study m »i,** 'vork is done, we shall have m a 
It 13 neither a very onemal « Indeed 1 need not (ay that 

t e Gita And it would cutnpletely exhaustive study of 

‘he teachings of tk think that we can easily 

the^ j 

carefully we may 

"'“"y of you ,o EuldaS 'hat Ih™ cla,„. have induoed 
memorable di.lL„e 1“"'* "’"’“'•'Ion in tlie marvellnua 
Grndemrn 1 deepfr^rW?'" end Ar,u„a 

''’'"A yon have .1, ended . 1 ." "■= patlenee wnh 

-.-Iv.woKar, Mari hope T "'*”"■ efmr for 

■™' ""’""y for another rrert'’”' '-'end ,o me lire 

wbo L' • T f»re»eU r^ P"‘ 

from th'^* ^l^hered together often “iiother as fellow students 
om the wiidom of Sri Kn.hoaT “ -endeavour to learn 
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Bonds of karma are loosened and the soul 
absolute unselfish ' of this non attachment requites 

Of mmd .n th. 

have Purpose to be don- for its own saU 

thereof Worl ** ^ of duty and not to the fruits 

•be disposition of" mind producing karma It ■' 

for us this bonds which work is done, which creates 

appropriate unselfi,J^!i power to command the 

Will lead on to rb* i enables one to live a life whi h 

who strives to rea b°b Th- seer of steady wisdom 

*elf realisation and '.1 *'®®*'*®* transcendental glory of 

The senses can b^ /•« ** Purpose tries to subjugate his s-nses 

pleasures and not bv by killing the internal relish for 

practise the vof.« of **"*® starvation So the seer has to 

as the one -„j ^''‘1 mental concentration having 

Will become pure and ol>ject of devotion TTius, his mind 

achievemejjf help him to reconcile both active 

unattached and 'n his own life This life of 

philosophic Wisdom wh^^ ^''*svour is representativ- of that divine 
of interested worIJlin. oo room for either the delusion 

At this '^°^^^hness 

<3 done IS more [f 'he disposition with wh ch work 

•■i Krishna ask him to /i ' nature of thr work wh> does 

--ler .he .mpeeeuon “h"!'”'' 'T'"''* He ,e obLudy 

umclfish one can easdv t “’^bing the motive unattached and 
I e lived happens to be salvation whether the 

•Pay be the nature of rh.. * or of no work and whatever 

* at there la an mv olahl ”'*'*! *^f‘sbna proceeds to reply 

J bleb rnen havr j choice m regard to the work 

•>■■>> .be doing ''f' °»'V >ba. svork happen. ,o be our 

cannot mdg- ,hc conduc, 'ncumbent upon us We 

"•eve alone or from " '"b" f™". -he standpoint of 

"'Pc-a.lle for any "“"‘’■’O'", of aeon alone I. .s 

nsetion for Ihc very “ ''ve the life of absolu.e 

a life of Work We ca* ** '* «mbodiment compels him to 

"ccessity of „n,k We ea„ 'b"efore. escape from the 

■Pcceed ,„ overcoming a^^aS ' ““be the life of work ..self 

"b*"""’e'b«.»v.s4ur„ofi»r,„» In 
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sensuality and 

then endeavour earn M*** *1*^^ found in him He will 

worthy ^ such an active and sinless life as is 

fitted to enable him t unto God and is in consequence well 

in to attain salvation 

After clearing m tk,, ^ 

proceeds to emohL,^ I Arjuna’s doubts Sri Krishcu 

Him by indicatinp ^ ‘"’Pittance of the doctrines taught by* 
^ansmission throueh » l*'^*”*f^*^*^'^* and great antiquity and th-ir 
~his naturally leads a”* ° teachers beginning with Himself 
^rtKyishpa could have his contemporary . 

roo*e doctrines In ans * ^ticient and divine promulgator of 

His own nature as enquiry, Sn Kfishna reveals 

Cleaning and aim of to H s friend and explains the 

universally everywhere and m ‘"carnation as it takes place 

m history Fro^ , 'Callages in almost all the great enrs 
-«rna.,on .„d th- process of divine 

te igion and moralitv whryk*! “ follows that all roads of 

righteousness are ‘t> ‘he firm establishment of Mrtue 

attainment for their final goa}°^* by God Himself and have God 

After this Srf k 

riaiurally determinate thread relatm* to the 

‘ociety He declares that tK m life and m 

^ a*ses and castes II natu I « j of people in society into 

f 'he.r fun..r„, and „ du. rn the 

accordance w„h,hele ’’"■■'E n.eee.ar.lr tn very m 

j * ' ' physical mental and Palatal qualifications 

in . broad oiiT”' °f person, which 

(V so as to make it el function and status 

' f ' »■ a '""■tetofnec' "hlch caste or class 

thtoV'e ‘"'■h °nh .o?he O.,^ is cosnlsant 

Ihss-''^'^' '■«°Etiised influencr'f's “"f h"tinj 

lif"' ‘’''“'■P" ‘'"rtmin, on cast, by’quslitle, 

■nan hi, duty „r Jharma In 

'^^hile duty i< th j 

J^n^Eto'Sl'r-l'’'^ i- ■» -V ..tent, on 

nn "olL ”‘'"-'^'h .n"oteV:?fT 

Inelcclyc |„ c,ca,l„;h“"'a.o b„„j„e When ^otk I, 

K • «t becomes equivalent to 
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‘ no work ’ It is thus thtt the question of equivalence between 
^\ork and no work Is taken into consideration, and It is taught 
tlaat he alone is trulv possessed of intelligence among men, who 
sees work in no work and no work in work The means whereby 
the mental disposition which makes work equivalent to no work, 
may be’acquired can be inferred from the dictum that only such 
work creates bordag* as is not intended and utilised for carrying 
out divine worship All forms of dnine worship are here 
conceived to he modifications of the universally typical form of 
the religious sacrifice Thus another thread of the old arcument ts 
taken up and various mental as well as moral forms of reltgiaus 
worship are declared to [>e equivalent to th* typical sacrifice 
Ultimately , ihe equivalence of work and no work rests on the 
possibility of transforming work into worship To demonstrate 
that such transformability is no mere moral fiction, the relation 
between work and wi<dom is next taken up We are taught that 
all work in its entirety culminates in such wisdom in the end, as Is 
the possession of all seers and enables us to see all beings In 
ourselvesand ourselves and all beings m Cod Only the man of 
faith IS fitted to be blessed with this wisdom and with its aid all 
doubts may be destcov-d and all action made {ncacabte of 
pfodu ing the bondage of itarma H nc» Arjuna is called upon to 
wm this Wisdom to work off h«< icnoranee and overcome all his 
doubts and then to do hit appropriat- d«t\ in the aopropriate 
manner 
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become unworIdJv 

appearance worldly * which is to all 

path of unselfish worir ^ ^ Praises equally well both the 
renunciation and realisation ^‘^^‘^''ement and the path of 

allOBtthsr, it is also clo jrfv ^ ” ^isrinintd not b? itstlf 
by those for whom iM. ,»,/ to its suitability for adoption 

rta own place Both th* * t * P^^b is, therefore, good in 

and lead to the same final t* *be same moral result 

Wesson of samatva or th^ ‘^btef moral result is the 

arnves at this result jn^na'jogttt 

self realisation The ka experience in the state of 

ohankBra and by the conquest of all feelings 

«ul of all beings, al,o arnj^ *.”1 Joofcmg upon his soul a* the 
^°tnsdra and to art* be same lesson To win freedom 

rrabsanon and God-attammsm O"*''"” ittoush Ood 

« °hnS„a yosa tos' of as will 


"Mai power of '’>•> 'ha acquisition of the 

^“'V. a necessary pr."p'3”'t'‘’;8''hv'og 'he life of disinterested 
and realj,,.^ of the bolder life 

"Ifted fitness Ti.. '»'■> by those ,he 


. - ..cieMsary prtDaraffrtee / me jue or dismterei 

and rralj!,,^ "^“plion of the bolder I 
"^"=d firne,. Then h‘ Srj! »ho possea. ti 

fbe prae/^*'^^r uphold the eib* 'he'ein and how these results 

then"; God on .L t'; '"'-'"f 

roZ , "ahsatioo A, a ' '‘’"""ate to self re.Iis.iion and 

as a conZ ^ heinga In himself aa*f realisation, ihe 

■'> ZZ:" -hsartoo. CZ. 'Sod m 'rif’i;"' 

f-' ->» of equably 

•he mind can S c ' >eP- . 

OM attem "a „ '‘>'’"°"ed A^d 'he fact that 

naed dl.hear",„ „ “■VS'eet US In 

our I'tempts will 
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contribute to the final success And so Arjuna is bidden to 
become a yogtn , that is to say, he is asked to conduct himself m 
the manner in which the yogtn who has arrived at God realisation 
and become God knowing God believing and God devoted will 
conduct himself in the situation surrendering himself entirely to 
God and making himself no more than a ready and willing 
instrument to carry out the will of God 


The reality and nature of God are revealed m the ecstatic 
vision of the successful yogtn But successful yogtns are few, 
and this completely satisfactory proof of God is practically not 
available for most of us However a cosmological analysis oft e 
universe conducted with a free open an! unprejudi-ed mind ts 
also capable of leading us logically to a Supreme B“ing who has 
to serve as the great centre of power from which the universe 
proceeds in the course of its evolution and to which it returns 
at the time of its dissolution The reality as well as the 
worthiness of all beings u due to God And this argument 
may be supplemented by the need felt b> the human heart for 
religion and by the authority that Is required to establish the 
moral law In spite of all this however the fact remains that 
there are man> p-ople who comma- to be sceottcal or atheisuc 
This IS due to the obscuration of God behind the ve I of His 
wonderful moyS Whether or not this veil shuts off the vision 
of God entirely from us is dependent on our nature being divine 
or demoniacal In other words God vision is possible to man 
more through the eye faith than through the eye o reason 

Our reasoning must be supplemented by fairh ^ 

God Judj from ou.5.dc cb.,.c.rr,„>c. foor o/ 

prr.oor arr ra.d to pcrar .ho noro...ry fauh and 
be d-vo.ed to God-.ho>c m affl.con 
Inorelrds- thore .ho hon. .fret 'ee.hh and .he .ruly w.. 
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self whole of what constitutes their 

underlie. Ju *J karma in its entirety, the unity which 

They si^f ‘^eraity of creed* and faiths ii easily apparent 
Vasud^w^ n ^ forms of faith is the great 

forms of rfl? ®** **'• known to the various 

And truth ^ as the limbs of the one onlyGo^^ 

at the convir^ * “"^'t"^ti‘sbed Completeness is reached by arriving 
the nerson ^asudeva is all and all in all The a.na of 

from old cr, j j at such a conviction, is to seek freedom 

rarsatlffn Iv devoted mind h.s 

of hi, d,„h a.,d°l‘“"u‘rrt,om wf™ 

roorc or l-go^f*’ 5rl Krishna seven questions, ansng 

They relate m d taught immediately before 

divinity. WQr«hf/ the Brahman, the soul, iarwu, mattefi 

tcraembered ar ti, manner in which God is to he 

recapitulates what 'h" h* answer, Sri Kfiih?® 

Arjuna n^.«. . already taught m various contexts to 

the body which that in the case of every embodied being, 

embodied soul K,. tnutabe and material, is mortal, while the 
•mmoftal The c'"* apiritual. is immaterial, immutable and 
embodimmts mto eJ.*,?''* Ptocess which brings material 
Supreme Person the f '* karma The Brahman is the 

and the object of lav,. source of all power in th- universe, 

The intrinsic essence of devotees 

divinity of all the eod, a jj th» PwrusAt? , that if the 

the Supreme God Hi ” if° known to man comes from 

essence of all act« Hence God Himself is the intrinsic 

beings worship, carried out by all embodied 

of death it taug^7s"d* t'm-mbrance of God at the time 

rise to God attainrr.^^ the fact that such remembrance 
out of the cycles of evolut.o’ m turn enabl-s the souls to get 

process of creation Sm,-.” tnvolution which constitute the 

tnedltation and mental concern/^*” «n the practice of the of 

enquiry as to other means of r- ** possible for many, the 

necessary So the two natk ®***‘otnent becomes natural and 
to freedom and bondage departing from life 

g «spectively are considered in some detail 
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some facts about Hii j 

nioves through the vtbhuti Everything lives and 

unequjl distribution 

indicates to us that * ° '^rious kinds of excellence in this world 
specially repreicnrativrofV“f°"'j‘^ 

^Msure what the oln... r ^ enable us to realise in soTie 

non, our realisation 
-.11 regain ■ k!’""". "" universe in 

*o see God directly as th'”* realised, and Arjtma is anxious 

the same tim- th^ * •^'upresent IrtJweller who transcends 

ni 'he universe which He sustains 

SrI Krishna g,ac,o„,',° «p.e.sion of ihi. »■ h 

1 ™, •'^to the h- e '!” divine vision whi h enabl*' 

while the great artj ane inT* ° things And so he s-es for a brief 
th. Lord The 'he universal form of 

cstrucfion that Arjuna see^? ^*®*’^“* grandeur of the cosmic 
tjuna his true status and siv "r*'^** Further to impress on 

^ '^^re-d (hat 7 Lord addresses him and 

posing armies encompass the shall take place and that the 

you o, ^.,hou: you. t WaV of each’ oth-r With 

,n "-he her orn7 Place You are fr-e 

hands for the work af "'** Leeom* a mere in!tfum*nt 

Sm ^ have •rdained " 

Vision °ut that A ‘‘^sumes His gracious 

Indeed on fee! terrified at the 

onlythTs'" ®*clus,vejy arc are dc\ O'ed to God 

van One know seeanrt this rare vision, for 

A,i„„ u ■ .mo OoJ 

Arjuna then asks wri_ * 

.n .hi. <>".cr p„h, ,I.o,c who 

'hough b^lh p"”ht I" d"'™"'*’’' G<S'‘’s','’Kr"r'’''’‘"r 

- .h- 3“"'“’ h- a of 

Constituent f ^ ’'f* of^an ^ sketch for 

service *he great - •« 

° s<r»«att<r, devotion and 

on the double foundation of 
f^he lesson of equality i, the 
3ai 
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mam feature of this ethics and it rests cn the soul and God tn us, 
as distinguished from uhat constitutes the material embo im nt 
If we are to follow this rule of equality nith an\ degree o success, 

we must learn to distinguish the promptings of the flesh from t e 

dictates of the spirit both these being closelv Intermingled m our 

daily life A saluahle anaUns of our complex nature is made n-xc 

h §rJ Krrhoa in order to teach us to d.s-r.minate between what 

IS low and unworthy in us and what is spin ual an , 

tne same object in Mew a foriher exam nation 

prakTtti and its gutias i' condu-'t-d It is tau'’ t t st a e 

Stnias ot firakrttt tend to bind the sou! thoue o t e t 

.nlltn ts the best All the embodied bem.s m the = 

ell the three 5 , mas pres-nt m the eonsti.ution of the r emb 

ments but there ,s sarirt.on m the reU.n. tm^rtanee o the 

punas in their composition Some are dominate y t ' 

giiilo others by the rajo gona snJ yet othrrs \ t e ^ 

The nav of redemption lies through eoeo iragine the 

the ,a„ua giiOa m u, sod ,o di-couraeiog the '"8“-"" f,*' “t" 

trio gunas The ultimate 

altogether and attain the state of a gunarirn 

be attained most easily by undeviatm* devotion ^orld of 

IS the support of this srotld of samsJra ‘he 'notld ot 

indestructible immortalitr. of the enduring la» of tighreousne.s 
and the perfect bliss of the emancipated 

To mshe rhi, fact elesr S^-K,ishn. proceeds ro place Worn 

Ariunathe figure of a 6g^ee " for the .orld of 

branches sp ead down below indicate us fi^m establish 

saiMsora end the upward gmwmgt binding the 

men. m God There arc Xoneh ,h- sword of 

soul in the bondage of have to be cut asunder 

ron attachment that t j ,he mtertelanons amona the 

St. Krishna then goes on to pm „„„t soul 

three ultimate P'“’‘=‘P'” to the soul and both these ate 

and God Matter is , , Qod 11.11 u the most secret 

under the complete control o 

science of conduct „f, God who is the support of 

Tomans howa'Ct m''' ,he principle of conscious 

the universe of matter arf ^ sanction of the moral law. 

ness that pervades it, a 
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Is not vouchssfc^ Th * i 

prevent them from *nherited mental and moral tendencies 

of selfishness and sln'^'^A f *^*'^*oe and impel them to live a life 
Qualities which ?A«i/t .u endowed with a fund of divine 

fin,; " untutored instmct* ,>nr^ i... „,II 


life save our own untut^^nT^**^^ 

fiod It almost imnossihl and impulses, most of us wm 

spiritual and moral ^ *** conquer temptation and strive for 
divine moral and mem°r**^ those gifted with a 

of weakness and best o®'” moments 

tiecomes all the more ** *1^® need for an authoritative guide 

this authoritative euid**^*^**^^ Kfishrja declares, 

commandmen»e 1 ._ conduct IS to be found in the 


commandments of the /Js/ ‘^^''duct is to be found 
conduct of peraonf who^-r*'* j 

conduct themselves ,n Jl. j endowed w.th faith, but who do nor 
^^strasl In answer commandments of the 

Mligious life and claslifi* expounds the essentials of « 

CateaoP,..,.r." classifies the fa«h and the 


— in answer §rl V l ».uininanamenis u» 

Kl-S'ou, hfe ,„d ,1, ■ , expounds ,he essentials oi > 

Categories of the »,* ®od worship of men into the 

Mlf-conirol and eharitv‘1,1, ' <'»'»•'»'> Vt'orship, 

’'*« But all aapecta of Itf. essentiali of a religious 

'Otureofthe food tha "'iSlon, and even the 

Our inborn character and he determined by 

®nd moral hfe Here th-” uences m turn our physical, mental 
“orlhinesa of one's rel,e,ou 5 ‘'|,f '' f“'' Judging the 

r A L* harmonious relati religious faith and life 

*hen whether the dnvin f*"* plan and purpose of 

authority of the JJa/aos or B'hef in the 

ance with the easentlal and which is in conso- 

»l>all be leading a trLwh Tc'"''' of religion,- 

’ ‘^'IglOUS I|f« 

author, tat', vC''g",dJ‘","' ‘'"'''■'•o If th- ,ns/„s ate out 

apwrently contraj.e. '<>'y '«th the 

What indeed, .he T "r*'^ Pt„ee„„ and „.ey„h I 
KZ 7 our Va?” ‘’f "od th' 

bvd *'^ the giving un II ^tl Krishpa explains that 

in wh 'b ■ '“h" abend ”hlch are prompted 

Ind , p °Z The t"„?b,"Tt"‘ f'P't Pf th' “«»"» 

wotkC'" "“P't* ■raoum w^h'! °fhotha«,.,u,su 

prompted by des.te and enga^ ^nf lf°"V'’‘’‘''‘' *" 

* c« oneself only In the ducharie 
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of One’s necessary duties without the least taint of attachment to 
the fruits of one’s work To enforce this lesson Sri Knshpa 
points out that the successful fruition of any action spends on 
6 ve factors, of which the agent is only one T ® ^ ‘ - 

prompt actions, various kinds of agents and different tVP« 
actions are then brought under a comprehensive c assi ‘ 
the rAjasn and romosfl categoric's e ^ 

extended to cover other aspects of our life and deals m turn with 
intelligence, will and pleasure 

In all this. Sn Krishna’s oblt« ” “ ‘’’■j 

renunciation taught throughout the GttS, t at one s ..jgr to 

dm, as ssithnu. attachment to the set 

enable men to know the mture of their dunes e P , 

forth the funetton, of the four caste, stticlv ■" 

their qualities Every one by understanhng ' ,1,5 

aright can find out "J, Jettion to God. one 

right smnt. attain to the Highest I nrouc , Supreme 

may ntos. easily cultivate this spjr, lies. L are 

devotion Will enable US to of God can save 

aerually serving the Lord Norhing hur^.W-e of GJ^ca^ 

US from the troubles and turmoils .ntireW to His will He 

refuge tn Hi, grace and suW 7,;t«do: ^ On tht, 
Will «ave US from stn and His teachings to 

note of self surrender to God, Sri Kris pa " Arjuna, with 

an end He then asks Ar|una to ob-v Sn Krishna’s 

his doubts dispelled, declares hirase Saftjaya indicates 

bidding And in the very prothre of the w.r and 

to the blind King h.s formidable bow 

gives us a picture of A 

Here is a running going over familiar ground 

Gits I htve been to a l»r^ „pl>in to you to day has 

here I trust that svhat I b ,,,5 evolution of thought ai^ 

g,ve„ you some Idea of the , j , „„U. 

discussion m the Gits ^apa "ur la"' n'*”’ ■ ’’”11 tty o 

whensve shall be having plan and purpose of the GilS 

suggest, a, well « 'advantage from out point of view 

may be studied to t 
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P'm,tttd*Tuch'’[J°‘’' f'';™'''' PK^Ient durrng tl.o!= dav. 

Anda^r commencement of 

f«quently made that a *1 ‘^'^Poses of the cnti ism 

nuna and §ri Krishna « philosophical argument betRcen 

o things As I point- j ” ® battle sms against the fitncis 

r./ll- T" the teaX occasion (Vol I 
e War did not actually bad been completed, 

® **”»« to enter the Iine<i «l-”v “^hishthira and his brothers still 
o seek permission from Ri! * forces, in civilian attire 

Thevhadmf^ T"- '» Ss'-' 

And”* 1^' ’""shts of niythi an?” '■•■’“''ate an tliqutire for 

And .t i. middla ag,, f„, 

v/a r **“*'“^‘* the cond . on the setting of the 

of to day '“"dttton, that ptevatl ,n the mechanised 

Swhm"' The sight of the 

^osLTe' him a„d?'’“ /" “"'■'peered re.ction 

rowhnm^ Iril/ing his loth and I- * '* ^Bed with horror at fhs 
of this e * ** By ties of iJ A*'ods and preceptors, men 

H.scnu'n”'' VndJth. .way 

and In Ires 1,^* rnay see no features of sin 

•’Ot turn ^ fi'icnds, but he slaughter of kinsmen 

Prospret., M“^^"’"’ 'he er“2 "^': betrer.-shouM he 
'•he part iL (°"he •°ve,elenty „7*"T 

•"d mat«„ V ’“^h.er of the^ 7 ' ' "ould he 

f'''"drj"he!s“"f'"' '’rnrher^ s"'’"' “"1 ■'•'her. 

ranged again '•"'•of also cordial' 'lO'I'arly 

''°"’agS„ y'"“ "ha.tle .„,y i?' '“"'Panlon. ••. who ..and 

*»dlnc point o^view '"J esen 

'hronet So Ar,’’’ '*''°“'h the blood'o7^?'i ’7"" he his, after 

■reay his bow and"” .“'nhs down on tb ' '"d» and hinsmen to a 
"'"■"den: hi. q7r.:7 ebatiot, 


■*^»r hli bo»v •inlet down on rh "nJ kinsmen to a 

""f "nd e°m "t, hi* qm" hi. cb.tiot, „... 

"P-'d. obi. duty hi. mind Bemused"" 7 m 

, T'Ut li the 

background forth. 
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discussion in the Gi/d. Let us now look st the end of ^ . 

At the conclusion of Sil Krishna's discourse, q 

“ Gone IS my delusion Memory ha* doubt I 

Krishna, throuch Your He takes up again 

now act according to Your word (XVl „ ,he very lasr 

the arms that he cast awa^, and SafiJ Y ® hand— 

serseofrhepoeniaEnaIeIimp..ofAr,una, bowinhand F 

dhanttrdharah ^ 

It 15 clear from this that ihe main P“T°‘' him to plaV 
resolve Arjuna’s doubts about his do > .u,, fact, obvious as it 

his part in the great B/it1r/ifo war. views about the 

may seem, because there are so many c of our losing 

teaching of the GUd that there is a very problem— 

the UQod for the trees The C »/3 presen ,n which 

the problem of Arjuna’s right dutv ® understand the G‘t3, 
he tv as placed— and solves it PfoP And, indeed, 

I submit, this fact must not forget it Again 

§11 Krishna raVes ev«r> csre to «ee crisis 

md Bci'n, H- dra V, Anuna's as vnu are svell 

with which he IS faced Evety 

a'Aare, tends to this conclusion and t is on ^ -hout 

The Gird, then, sets ah°ut jgh, „ai be 

remurseles, analysis Ar.una feel. sh nhs that h. 

wrong pastieulaslv SO W 1 for such ineMt.bk 

Will incur sin ‘’"r'™,d,",om.d' soeisl confuuoi. .. wdl 

consequences of war as the wide spm. ,h 

leasernirswake And he argues <h.y>;^ .he s rin.uml 

circumstances in whiG l,ecoming a srt«us“s'U 

rur:UheTo,L.sse.f. .h^^ . Osar passive 

siiacbmeu. so resuhs, 
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”iean, is rtnunciation of work would 

ideal , that the *' *ven if practicable, an undesirable 

stood to mean injunction to renounce must be under 

*nd not work itself renounce the fruits of one’s work 

suited to a man f a *hat^the life of mendicant asceticism is not 
unnatural renreir * birth and breeding and will result m 

guiding hand of 'n a calamitous recoil, and that the 

of waU A,?'’' 

commission or omi -f^rjuna cannot avert by any act of 
fight for the vindication'' f'" " f"* “ 

It involves to him an/l ° Justice, irrespective of the consequences 
dutifulness. ^ ^P*fit of serene detachment and devoted 

presented by Arjuna^*^ Th direct reply to the problem 

« implies certain m.,- V and coherent But 

questions as regard* foundations and raises certain 

prescribed, °f »>' s.ie of conduct 

of this memorable dialog ** off and on in the glancing play 

on duty anH j ^fishna’s discourse on God and 

f'^^'ll’istotc ou,of.r''°" "f.re, fortlciiowlcdgc and 

of Hu ethics , and Hi, A '''P^ss'ty for demonstrating the bases 
uo^io and ihaii, „as intende'dTo T °! disciplines of karma, 
His teaching by men w ^ fsc'hlate the practical adoption 
' ’f"" hsre to deal with all these In 

T must begin with , 1 . 

f' JS tsught inth. Cil^a taT'"'"’" How is duty deletmin.te f 
owment nith which wc at duties are determined hi the 
"re placed Out Inborn ’’I''" """'tonment in which 

out'""' ? 'h' 'csult of !h 'n inhetited from out 

drier r ""cting of "" 

•pX"d "f °..t .h.ty';'„ ,r'"pXe'’. ""t 
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Undetl^inR thM teaching on the nature of duty, there is a 
metaphysics postulating three' ultimate entities, uhich ne may 
loosely describe as matter, soul and God Matter or prakfilt is 
conceived as dull, inert and dead, the field for the play of the soul 
It IS mutable, and in that sense, mortal It has been from t e 
beginning of time and will last till the end of it The requent 
changes of state that matter undergoes are due to th“ ° 

three constituent gupris — sniUa, rajas and tamas ysica y 
viewed, the rajo‘Sitnn represents unisersal energy in t e process 
of evolution and the tamo giuia the same energy in t e process o 
dissolution The salUa gupa stands for the steady condition ot 
balanced motion and even life The accepts * ® 

theory of evolution with some significant variations ccor ing 
to this theory , the entire universe of matter and energy as evo ve 
out of a Lmd of primordial non differentiated matter, cal ed 
Prciinr. or mUlapraknt, This forms the '«bstratum o the 
universe, undergoes modifications and gives rise 
hinds and conditions of differentiated matter 
that the process of evolution has to be 

as It the or the modification f ' "^VJb ected to 

rise to tbe effect and the effect is also an 

.o .s 

Ihe c„c.e of .b= 

theistic philosophy of the ^g^the dissolution of the 

statement that God is the origin as 

whole w«rld ts pervaded through and 

The universe of „ whether this soul is one or 

through by the soul ® opinion among the leading 

many there is acure oin often seen either view- 

teachers of the \'eda,tta ort in the Gitw This questidn 

can find some .mpottance in metaphysics I feel, 

raices issues f'Xc .o . ..odv of .ho G.,o es .ho 

hoTOver that i. bo out o cuntrovorsy and 

Hindu philo-oph, of . „.j, ,h„ or that polonuoal point 

,V»at the Gtia P , , g^jj instance 

f separate but 


Hindu philo^ophv «... r- - 

try to prove that the you ,n the first instance 

of view I shall therefore, P by a number of separate but 

the view that tbe universe p the world of matter and energy, 

essentially similar souls, further pervaded and entered 

so pervaded by consciousn , 
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[Chap XVIIt 

**^*^®* corollaries that follow therefrom I 
* ^ * Ml try to indicate to >ou how the adoption of the view of 
t e Arfvaifjfj that the principle of consciousness, which, as the 
80 U , IS in association with individual beings of various kinds iQ 
the universe, is m essence the same as the Universal Soul, will 
modify the conclusions that we may have drawn Let it b* borne 
in mm that even the Advatttn grants — so to speak — a sort of 
imite reality to the universe as conceived by those who differ 
irom him 


state that the soul IS eonceued in th* 

Tr ^ e immortal, immutable and of the nature of consciousness 
mg and experiencing entity within us, the unifying 
, mating principle that gives meaning to experience and 

rJtr!* something more than automatic response to 

stone/a/ *"^i* * ' TMvades all things and is present in stocks and 

univi»r.» m plants and animals and men Nothing in the 

e»t#n» ♦ from the vitalising union of the spirit The 

diffsT.nf u principle of consciousness asserts itself tn 

but even mthe things that we consider 
eclint * f * ** present, though it suffers there an almost total 

. L privileges There are only differences of 

Faritv^m among the various beings in the universe 

best rtf the principle of consciousness — to the 

kn™ a?d m ‘’“‘iv clog, ,ho ,ouIa„d 1™,„ po.c.o 
indeoendent aenscs ar« conceived not 30 much as 

a" crackf and “"""c of knowledge for .he soul but 

dungeon “"P' mto .he 

dungeon innh, eh .he .j,„h„„, ,L sense., 

hke s^n """""e of freedom The sense, are 

bliss Ibcoul off from knowledge and 

an anslv .hrough 

mvealin «."c.ore (as given .n III 42) or the 

.br..«.o'l "'""° ’"‘’'"'''I'' aci-o attains m 

tnc statf 01 samadht 


manJ'we‘*J“"'’''°j ctiiicised by 

Slro„7 -S,™ "“'’7” ” f"» °f ^reconcilable coni, a 

■11 be rcfol 4 *' ^^* 1 , more apparent than real, and may 

■ubere.olved on ihe view .ha. God 1, both .ran.cenden. and 
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immanent at tlie same time, — a s.iew which has dominated In 
thinking from the Vedas downward* There are i erjn 

opinion among the various schools of the ° Inokmcr 

relation between God and the uni\erse But a * , ggjjjg 

upon God as being both transcendent and itnmanen nohtlv 

..m. .h. “"BT.he wor?d^ 

understood, is an elaborate revelation of God which 

,„a =na -h. pnn.pU 

pervades It, constitute _ -■n^rence on 

oi entrgv or consciousnesr is depruiirnt or iti 

tlic prtsrnce of God within it as *"“‘1^“'"'". „d btyond the 

howeier, w« must looh upon God as cing j tbe culmination 

untietse as well He ts the soutee °f - ^^e/d md.clmt to us 
of Its evolution This dual ° between God and the 

the complexitl of the telation that exists 


universe 
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e true nature of God may be understood from a 
cosrno ogical examination of the totality of unnersal phenomena, 
1C IS apt to lead us to the postulation of a Power, above and 
eyon w at u visible, and fully responsible.for all that lives and 
moves. This argument may be supplemented by the need felt for 
re igion m the human heart and the authority that is required to 
sustain t e moral law.' This proof may not, however, satisfy 
cettam sceptic, and atheist. For the eye of faith has to be opened 
in addition to the eye of reason before we can sec God. The 
^acticeo IS also capable of testifying to the reality of God 

through a vivid ejtperience in the state of samSdh, 


The interrelations among these ultimate postulates of 
God-mdiuate the prine.pl-s of 
enerw','. W univtsc of matter and 

DtinfJn principle of cons lousness, so that this 

to uf, thereof, is seen 

nf r »8«'n, the same world 

neev^^r “s Pr'^dtiJ bv consciousness, i, further 

rnr'l, ^ H' becomes its absolute 

mstm nd ' •'’^“"PPPrier and over. The universe of 

oervsd, ir s ‘ prakrttt’ of God , the individual snub, 

KrJr, '"’l collectively another and higher 

Herfrhln ° h ' <bc Flame Divine 

the soul anH ® relationship , matter is subordinate to 

the soul, and both these are cuboid, na»e to God 

embod™;^ '’’Tr'!.' "■'"■’rn. we find ihe souls m a sn.e of 

fl“h an^r f ’’ >b= Imutation. of the 

and necesa completely dominated by the need^ 

he mortr n n ' -ultsfcrm acr. vines of people. 

Ire r. fiVrft' n™"'' ""■* ‘b' appen.es which 

bodv Yn„ ''ll' " "mbs of those activities, all belong to the 
disiLut.I ''""■'"ber that all the evolutionary as well as 

Nam e anJ’'‘’‘"‘'’ 'b"c- rbere can be no aenvu, ,n 

works It la .""11 F^rib'l"! of doing work When any person 
i* really the embodiment which does work 

embodiment, some one guna of 
PraU,u u dominant And the statu, and function in life of an> 
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one as ■well as Lis physical, mental ami ® g^g apt to regard 

b\ this dominant g«p<i Many t such as desire an 

as belonging to the domain the d/^ °"Ahe 

aversion, ’pleasure and pain are for the o * ® 

the realm of the the not seU be g t ct 

soul, on the ground that all tb^^e * correspondence w 

between matter and soul Due to . ^i^al embodiment 
is,hmb=l,evtdtoex,.tb««eenM^^^^_^^^ of 

moral qualities the gwPflS r wisdom ai'd , 

mmd all passion spent . stupor „„lf 

aggrandisement and iflum AgU of these g »”«* all aspects of 

ofdulness In other svotds the food 

.tsonnchataeter.st.cnaVtn ,„ullect. f ,he ,aimkc, 

life, out fatth ourssotshtP o heads ot 

thattseeat. are cUs.tfied under . 

the ro/osu and the (<.«■<..<• „„gh. to he ''"dom 

Now the =''P""’;®;;“l‘’l!th Prttir./. "^^^Tewdom 

from this enforced ass {„ some from bondage to 

tt m a life °f merely ""'"‘.'.“"There is no beBinninB 

for the soul God as w'li ,„d soul, but the 

matter but the contact het»«“ ,co,t of tamsSra. 

thatwecan.tace to 'he ^ , ,he^^^ ,hs, ate new, hie 

soul in bondage , Jjg, and takmg uP bondage 

easttnB off wotn ou bol « ,„ favon' " 

a man who di-a'd';’;,^," d „cll a.^ tnatn.^ 
of the soul to >” „,„sd tendency C embodiment 

of karma tbe aciiv***'* * 

.oul.necn.eqnenee°f>« 
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iiiociation of our souls with their physical embodiments and 
confirm and continue our bondage These contacts with their 
associated pleasures and pains are of the very stuff of our 
wperience They naturally give rise in turn to likes and dislikes, 
and It IS by becoming a slave to these that one tends to live a life 
Tna«tA * tnent We can, however, manage to maintain the 

ry o out will over these likes and dislikes by wisely directing 
our mborn potentialities An unnaturally planned hfe cannot lead 
inutol^ki^ cct on ence it is that the Gtla teaches that there is an 
j . ^ ° choice in regard to our duties and that thase are 

y our fitness for service and by the environment in 
which we are placed 

important than the right choice of duties is the 

dXs ° 

interest m th f*'* petformed without any possessiie 

ation SelfiZ I’ - d-ff.rent. 

of the feehn^ of” '"««onal when the futilit> and follv 

at mankind fro understood Looking 

have to cnn^-l T V* enduring spiritual realities we 

The observaoon ' f ' ^ V* *** ^^'ng alike m essence 

include ail ° «Qua!ity has indeed to be extended so as to 

Ixulc/iUeU ^ - non sentient 

the lesson of en 1^' universal immanence of God also reinforces 

own And in ir u PPiness and misery of others as our 

"r :,r - *' 

to ■" ““■’"'t >"■! *“• 

•ttainmcnt S« Km^n' " t”"' '™totip;.t,on =nd God 

«cord.„r,’o .oi;' f - ■" 'It' C'to three, or 

'•>=*ar,„o moral d.icipline There is first 

simply because ^hc\ h ^ works m which wc do our duties 

P-th of phdosonl "’T" TH"' » 'Hen the 

Philosopluc wisdom and realisation, the 
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which requires of us self-reahs«ilon, so 

posUiorr to dircriminate between t * ,g]f from the 

distinguish the appropriate aims an o -j^irdly, we have the 

tandcnciei and promptings * ^«otion. where intense 

bhahtt'tnSrsa or the path of ***'' . ^ (q all worldly objects 

attachment to God weans us from at gometimcs given, is the 

whatsoeser. The fourth, whic and absolute self- 

wav of path' of moral discipline can 

surrender to God An> of , , mine-ne*s and 

effectively kill the selfish feelmRs o and service it is 

make ,t possible for us to leadjivesf^ exclusive or 

not necessirv to regard t teacher of the VedSnta m 

antagonistic. Indeed, a we n . helpful to one another 

South India expresth *tates that commentators who 

Opinion, of course, differs amon of these paths is the best o 
have interpreted the and prapath constitute the 

all, some holding that spiritual harmony that is 

one grand Ve> note m the * ^ others maintainina that 

noticeable m the ^*,,Kat.on through knowledge and 

the teaches the wa^ 

wisdom - 

Accota.ns to th. A*o.(« m.ny'’ .s«ntul 

ih. universe outlined above «i pervading 

particulars It ts msintamed » various individual 

Universal Soul is .he ’“"'.'"/oXv » 

auuU The experience of indivd^^^^ V „r limitations, is 

The Supreme Brchman. ond individual 

looked on as .he ‘"‘i'''''’"’ 7”' and enersv. and a Personal 

soul, the ex'ernal he universe, tests on the vallditv 

God controlling and „f „„adh,, the oneness of ihe 

of this outlook In the „t.„ian may be made out. and 

individual soul wuh the „.p„me uisdom The 

diuincion. vauish in rh. r..,,., to the so ealled 

epistemolosv of „t individual personalitv I" 

external world and out e*!*"" ^ philosophy, Sank.rach.rya 

aecordauce with the e= the rv.y of release through 

point, .u. that rhe inro ,..vr.«.. the path of 

converting prnvrtlli* 'he pa , f^jjPince of duty wtH help US 
renunciation The disinter 
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in gaining the right vision, which alone can lead us to final 
release 


Now, applying the principles of the ethics which we have 
Deen so far studying to Arjuna’s case, what do we find ? As has 
cen requently p®inted out in the course of these lectures, Arjuna 
ante to reject the duty which was determined for him by both 
ms environment and endowment Taking his endowment first, 
e ave to note that he was a warrior, born and bred, inheriting 
e martial spirit of countless generations of Kshattnya ancestors 
Th Tf* r” honourable record of distinguished military service 
e ‘ * o misunderstood renunciation and passive inaction, which 
e wante to embrace, would be entirely unsuiced to him, 
ascitiating a way of escape it might offer him for the 
's Perplexit> The environment in which he was 
^ fulfilment of his onerous duty 

genera m mg an army fighting to vindicate righteousness 
abrn.»°/i?** ^ ‘Story, under the guidince of God, had brought 
, . * armies to the field It was beyond the povi-er 

d be the instrument of 

Iona '^*1. order and righteousness in a world for 

ochre rnh*^ f e sway of enthroned wickedness, or donning the 
dml The M 

to perform f ^e refuses 

him to do so the simple reason that it is unpleasant for 

weakness of w i'rishija calls upon him to shake off this 

Tuhout * ^ ^ part in the war, 

God ^ personal considerations and with full faith in 


and iht%T.T are thus cl-ar. 

mternllMor ” insistent and cogent The divergences of 
merely show til have had occasion frequently to notice 

charity which ' inclusive toleration and comprehensive 

country and r«,t, , rel'g»on current at that time in this 

of the world r almost unique among the sacred books 

lectures to the =rence has been frequently made in these 

■ccepted with som,. . ° a * SSAkhya philosophy as having been 
not m a position ''®"®**ons by the V'edanlit We are 

o know the exact nature of the Saftfchya 
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of time (1 V ' 2 I’^oe b-cn lost throush hpsc 

Sri Kr thna', fL *' "”■« not be forgotten that.eten tf 

h.<ito thro”le„Tr“’“'™''’‘’ roongmate.H- 

handlmg old .dea,''L°"f“7'""?"’' 

rrod re Inte pre t.r Tnd .7 "T”’ 7'' *’■ 

cam a new m ''"fVo'h-te In the Ci/e, old oonc-p s 

Tarmo"!" are readved a n-w 

time woln 1“ '"“c *>"’Pa''’V, for inttance, with rh- 

fanS JZ pt: .fref;'^::- "“d 

tiTJzz d'"'^ rveritw^mtmr:^^ 

Pancral The r,t" ham „T.t 'IT^s Z "''*'““7“"’’"’ “r 

atra^rbotTf^'f-r 

dispasaionate detaeh ^ arithou' selfithness and In a spirit of 
" ?" H Sh"' To take 

of renuneitt,on'al.o ” S'"*" 'o '>■= “S* old eonc-pt 

injunctions enjoinine the oea^ bamreen the scriptural 

■bn pract.ee of ...ug,;,. 

which IS worth'v aspect of the synlhasis in the Ctla 

ethics of the Cita u[°^^ There are critics who say that the 
obligatoriness of the perform stress on the 

have little to say of social and"'" ‘*"7 *“ 

have often seen a „ ^ communal welfare This is as we 

the imperative lieeaTsTr^"/''";" “*=' Anuna ha, to b- shown 
citizen and loTd.er a„T n 'e' P^fotmance of his duij a. a 
sa> But you Will rememb,.* naturallj much to 

*0 fight 

Snkn,h,a', vrew,ontt' cons.quences of war And 

the success or the failure *** accru» to society by 

duties in life mav be th -!j performance of th^ir 

Tbe vision or:. J:Lr: r^ contexts ,n the f?;/. 

th- Sowing stream of if , Arjuna right into the middle of 

innate endowments anrl ** Duties b“ing determined by our 

ofourdutie3contnbutes°Mm°'ir"™'"' Pr°P«r performance 

to communal welfare An-t i*? spiritual advan ement as 

duties hinders our moral oro *o P'rform eur 

P ogress at the same tim- that it injures 
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Lie LXXXVII) HINDU PHILOSOPHY OF COND 

the commonweal The interesK of the indi i individual 

thus point in the same direction Social progress 
advancement proceed along parallel lines ^ ^ sli^a 

In a society fa«liioned according Uce and its ideal of 

^ith Its doctrine of the fit man for t « social friction or 

devoted dutifulness, there will be litt e or differences o 

wastage. But every allowance will e temperamental 

moral and religious belief m accor organisation, it wi 

idiosyncrasies And in respect of eao work honestly 

be so constituted that every member o common 

sccordins to his capacity and according to his 

produce of the labour so put police functions 

needs and requirements The nee recalcitrant mem r? 

the State will oonnnue so loog as ^ ,„nient of arms wi 

in the community The need . f.,! ,o recognise that 


state will aoniinue so ions arbiliament ol arm 

in the community The nee rtmmunittes fad to , 

also remaio so long as civilised by mutual ■S"'™''" 

all issuss between them shou chanty and loving **^'^* ' j 

But the sc.hita Ideal "r' ‘YwiTon 

embodied in the lives of a of peace and griodwiH on 

themanyoftheuhimat. consumrnsuo^^ he 

earth Meanwhile tb« rti-ldlv r * ** htatlon 

world without help on the progress o cm 

salvation of our souls, bur Ood m Hi. 

ro ihs realisalion of rhe^ dssimy holy and 

ordained for niankin study o _„un8 ati^^ 

position In life, nee s . incumbent on ^ those 

memorable dlilosue ». well the unlearn . 

;rf6i rom u ^iilc'e a, we., lo scccpr, 

Leptbe mind, eager to learn. 

bur not to csiumniate ,bc reaching. o| 

«r In * position t -nd Its Iniiitutiont and 

You ate htimsn cWilbedon t component 

6il Ktishys bstmon se „ orgsa i « j„ „t 

pl.ee before US ^ „.nUnd bi *» family If I 

r.r".:"- -i-fs •' “ " 

„.y repea. here 



DHAGAVADGITA [Chap. XVIII 

that when w« ore all ready, even Uke Arjuna, to hearken to the 
teachingi of the GUS and obey the commands of the Lord, the 
world will have advanced a long way towards that 


one far>off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves ? 
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A Glossary of the Sanskrit words, 
occurr ing in the Text of the Lectures 

{Arranged according to the English Alpha 


A 

Abhtmdna — pride, hauehtiness* 
a high opinion of one’s self. 
ochapalath — not moving of 
changing, steady 
achara — not moving. 

■chJraa — one whose precepts 
we to be followed, a teacher 
or spiritual preceptor ; a title 
applied more particularly to 
the three great teachers or the 
VedSnta in South India. 
Ssnhara, Ramiouja ana 
Madhva . 

achttasah — nominative plural o 

*achetas\ meaning ‘ destitute 

of consciousness, inscnsi » 

inanimate 

adhSra — support or pfOP 
that which contains 
adharma - “nnchteousoes . 

wickedness , 'inful . 

arfJiisWhffno— b”*’* 
abod., .eat; 
aJfcvorj.i— a 

a -.acrifice , the t c 

of a particular cl J „ to 

whose special dul> 
chant atsacrince* 

Yajitr-xeda salaam 

aJhi^ittta'jnna of kno** 

chapter 


« e^.ialitv, oneness; 

■‘r'— 

o'X' r 

'“follows 

Alvaila 

fire the got! "" 

® „ of Agni 

Agmshloma P”' g,, forming 
y.olt.I.'e’';" p 

ahankora ^g^nt and 

Pdi'f !h= “"'"■'“''o'j'rf? 

canon ol be P ,he 

„ ,aa;.el. “ j,„,J„aliiatlon 
tendency i^c5 n, aprearinre 

for the f\j,r„reaCC'’e'*'0>^ 



nse t» Ignorance 
«Wa-the U„er or sound 
>“r"in '';“'^'>''‘'3’»'*-(Thrro 

(P-s^b^ddresr’' 

^uM " ' d 'housh'”” 

one havmC^f^'"‘*'‘d meaning 
•elf ® undisciplined 


GLOSSARFAL INDEX 


onahhtshvanga-^onc who is 
free from attachment 
anadt — begmningless 
anaditva -teginninglessness 
disagreeable 

aniartksha — the middle region 
or the mid world which is 
situated between the earth and 
heaven 


cArod/ia— .jJjj ~ 

forbearance ^ ®"S«r 

o4ay»;a-_,_,„^ '"“'V 

“npitasant evil 

fro™ 

enee?o™7oVrdo%rc,,'"‘'’'^" 

"^/■a huddhayah — 
plural of • , nominative 

'"pure unholy "P'lSee 

"’wolfdlif'lm ‘"""‘’'•elliy 


heaven 

^ntaryamin — internal control 
God as controlling and 
guiding everything in the 
universe from within 
^nuniantrt — one who permits 
other different 

fip^titina — freedom from tale 
bearing , uprightness 

disgrace dishonour 
opana breithing niir exnira 
fif" ®f ‘he five 'vital airs , 
that which goes down, 

p^oAa««-- removing removal of 
oouht by argument reasoning 
inference 

oparaspara sambhutaj i~p^o 
duced without reciprocal 
retations (between ho anfccc 

effect ^ subsequent 

aprakrita not belonging to or 
from Nature not 
phenomenal 

oprattshtha -having no suppdrt 

"^/“‘"■‘"i-abnmence from 
ac ion 

opvija— d,sjs,„ablf, diihktd 
yAJ./vu-crv,|,b,I„j .ruitivorth. 
n«» truih 

P"Pr«^J=n> 

conse 

n".;,"' "P' '■"> Pf 
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GLOSSARIAl index 

arambha — beoinning ; under- 

taking. 

^rchiradi- mSrga — the path 

which IS described by epithets 
beginning with light ; deva- 
S<^na or the path of the 
gods 

°rjavam — straightness, straight- 
forwardness. rectitude. 

— afflicted, depressed. 

^riha — object; meaning; wealth- 
orthSrthtn — one who seeks for 
wealih 

osad grShH - — unrighteous 

resolution 

osiil/a — one who is unattached. 


— one who is u 
Ssofiga— attachment 
asfli— non existence: unreality 

untruth 

aiubha — inauspicious 
aiuehi naraka — impure hell 
aiuehxmld — one ueddcd to 
an unhol> vow. . 

Asiira — a demon or an 
spirit; an enemy of the 6 
3sHro— demoniacal. 

Ss«r» sam^flt-d'aboUcal wea t ♦ 

endowment of evil qua ^ 
asuri sris»»<i— ntJcal 

sorgrt. creation of demon 

»A'X-a Und of 6S 

rtciis ReltRtosa. r.lons 

JHorlo-l.do— IW™' 

fourth VeJ-3 

aliman.ld— self'‘^°"“g*of otic’s 
toohijhan estimate oi 

ooc'.l.lf. Cod 


atma - buddht ' 

?^m\cterl-nowledg=of*a 

Stma v,n,graha—sdf -^^°' ■ 
,„b,ogat.onofth=seU ^ 
<.(jOe...-on= has not 

lyagin. nnt 

renounced. 

diohonour . 

ov< 2 »mf»« descent of 

“■'SX— ^n of - 

“ cosmtoignor- 

““a^c'e ‘ 


°t:ror"h;;-o>>3o.t= 

‘’^od.t.rucnblt. 

Baddha—y°'^'^ soul 

baddha-l"’^ . matter. 

,„ddowo oonSntment. 

^ of the well- 

,h. "T.o tb. ilubd- 

Vnoun 5,1 Kri.ho. 

of conduct: It 
philosopny and 

conusn u Bhishma- 

forms itself is one of 

fh/Vapuesun. OC hooka into 
»h.ch the etta' epic la 
divided 

nhjcjvut-pravotli'^ifojht’sva. 

abstinence 
fiom »u-h activity as U 
opposed to the acuvity of 
God. 


hhaUa—z devotte of God 
ifiat/,— loving devolion 
‘“'■'"‘“'•fio-tho way of 

Iov,o“"i®’ through 

loving dtvotion to God 

fihar/yi— suppQpfg^ 

H,us/.yo_a„ 

a commentary 

itgroy--' 

iftoya— fear 

‘ «paS"' '"•'■VS o, 

^^c^Vm?nt'"ore“--„J°' 

6ruh-»uXyul“'|°b""''’'“8= 

•■ramiogsvniualapp'V; " 
Brahma bhuia—ane wh^ u 

‘ucc“,£“v^*o'Pa<«-(he) 
Brahman "'“"nwg the 

wbeeT <hv 

of the >hv 


glossarial index 


BrahmSstra — literally, tte 
arrow or weapon of Brahma, 
name of a magical weapon 
supposed to be the gift of 
Brahma and believed to 
possess irresistible powers of 
destruction 

Brahma suiras — aphori«ms 
relating to the Brahman 
particularly, the name of a 
work attributed to Bsdaraya{|a, 
dealing m a systematic manner 
With the principles of the 

I Vedanta 

Brahma-vadtn — one who 
discusses the Brahman, an 
enquiring philosopher 

^FtbadBranyakopantshad—otie 
ot the well known ten 
"Pontshads 

Buddha-^xht Enlightened One, 

/ which the founder 

pt Buddhism is widely 
known 

buddht—xht faculty of intellec 
tion , intelligence 


universe 
^•’ahman—xhe Great R- 
Supreme Bein^ ® ® 

Infinitely Bis 

individual self fi,'"® the 
•h; umv^ne a. 
infinite *he visible 

Brah,nana-~-a rw , 

Brahram cL " “f .h,; 

“ Veda, bem-", 'f "'i'd'* 
commentary ther?r," of 

tlrreUe. - ^ inereon 

BraLni',', of 


^hatianya — consciousness 
chandaia — an outcaste , a man 
of horribly wicked life 
chara — ^moving 
rharama dloka~the last stan.a 
CfiarYOios—a class of Ind lan 
philosophers who are atheistic 
secularists and materialists 
cheshta gesture, action, actnity, 
behaviour 

cheiatia — consciousness 
chetanadhrut — the vchiJe 
consciousness 

Chetananam chetanah—consci 
the conscious , the 
God «Phhct of 
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Suhyafamath iasirath — aost 

secret science. 

gu^a-bhoitrt — anjoyer or 
experiencer of the guttas. 
gupas — the three qualities of 
praifitt, viz., sattvet, rajas 
and iamas^ 

gu^asankhyona — the enumera- 
tion of the guttas \ 

giipStllas — those who have j 
transcended the gunas- \ 

gupa-iraya-vibhSga-yoga — the I 
discipline based on the 
differentiation of (the effects 
of) the guiias- 

gunatyaya — - the state of 
transcendence of the gupas 
guptbhyah paravt— that which 
IS above the gupas. 
gMr«— preceptor. 

Hita— good, benificent. 
hotrt~-a priest of the Rtg Veda. 
hn— shyness, modesty. 

Indrtyas — the organs of sense 
oc action. 

lidvSsyopanishad — the first of 
the well-known ten Upan$- 
shads ; it belongs to the 
Vajasantyo'samhiiS known 
as the Whtie Yajurvtda- 
tsMa — desirable. 

Jivara — master, lord; God; 
the personal God as distin- 
guished from the \trgift$a’ 
brahmati, the Absolute wsih- 
out attributes 

s/vcsru'&fiava — masteiship, 
lordship ; the quality of a 
euler, royal or imperial state. 

Jada — desoid of the power of 
knowing, inert, unconscious. 


jaia’Prabfiti — inert matter; 

material Nature as contrastea 
with consciousness. 
jaiwidttiara-vdsana — ^ the 
impressed tendency arising 
from another birth. 
jatt-stndra — a person who haj 
acquired the power of knowing 
the nature of his many 
previous births or states of 
re-incarnation. 

jtjnasu — one desirous of 

knowing 

j\va — the principle of life ; the 
soul. 

the individual self. 
jnina — knowledge ; wisdom; 
theory. 

jnSnSnnniamaya — made up of 
knowledge and bliss. 
aWMO'gowyo— that which is to 
be reached by knowledge » 
the object of knowledge 
Jtidua’kSnda — that patt of the 
Veda which deals with the 
nature of God and the way of 
salvation. 

jndna-yajna — a moral form of 
sacrifice ; mental worship. 
jndna-yoga — the practice of 
meditation and mental con- 
centration for the acquisition 
of self-realisation and God- 
tcaimtion, 

— a person who has 
attained self realisation and 
Cod-realisation by means of 
the acquisition of true wisdom 
through meditation and 
mental concentration. 
jiidmn — the man of knowledge; 
the man who is possessed of 
supreme wisdom and has 
arris ed at the realisation 
derivable from success in tiie 
practice of yoga. 
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i»>ir.-aknsiier. 1 

that which is to be 1. gacrlhce 

^iiown I rituals c 

miii-hsht I 


),«»«<. °”nd 

• 'S«"^.ea"'he'“e«..r 

rituals conn pa,l. 


l»»we I „,„aU path 

IWii-hsht of 1 K>f““ 'h' ° 

iMam Jjolili-Lisht o> 1 of ''t“a''S,„ 

lie^ate 1 tisio ouvy _^,otin» 


I'gKts 1 

JJofjsJifoina — a soma sactific*t i 

considered as tVP'cal ot a I I 

^hole class of sacrifices 1 

— ' alone ness’ , \ -mtorne 

abidance , becoming one , 1 ' »he term 

tbe Supreme , the state I ft<"’V“*acnon t^^‘”^,utnmansed 

fo*- “ n^muentsof 

lama-deMie an object 1 aoa'\“® “vvflMS 1 

detue. wishful «iU action m XV _^^^y„ciation 

1 i,^ritia e 

produced by «ellei 1* u- doctrine of 

‘“h;iirh‘;!nS"th.''f"t“ o' t'*"' ° 

tama and raga , - on 1 dotv _-ooe who 

“£"• - ““ 

feomya— desire impcUe‘i 1 ^^disinterested 

kamya kanna''"^ \ agent t, to be 

- -5rnr.'»f r„f''.^t'»''b; 


woiU ^nd o ^the renun* 

tar,n^ ftuf^ 

ciation ®‘ 

action^ attached to 

fcarwn*'*'*"^*” 

1 ,.r,-the 


mya sarm*' i 8ge“- ^__t, to oe 

rtl/;rntuu;:u^-a';:p" - 

of action, an fit 

organ of spe^ I ._one ' of the 

—giving a hep* I Krt» “ ^cTi Upantshads , 

, acuonaoj' “'"Tt-th^a to .be Y.,.r 

eoiboil'e ^pjessc lire 1 (.^yjj — body 

sottl-t 3 teh" c of "ttt^ I jl,„( (ieiet"'’t'h*t ehcf 

cen«'®' %osean *”^5 st-te* °* \ one vshohas done 

soul in “IfepfeMOUsa 1 '•^‘.‘jiat ha. to be done, one 

r'e '--r-be »-■>- S“e.‘;Vf„Mtfy 

ntoal at-is 
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^iTtlsnatit kihetram — literally, 

the entire field; figuratively, 
the whole universe conceiv^ 
a** a field for the play of the 
soul 

htodha — anger 

hshamo patience, forbearance, 
forgiveness 

same as kshama, q v 
kshava — perishable 
Kshattrtya — the aristocratic 

military caste in the organts 
ation of Hindu society 
*s;ierra— field cultivable land 
the body or matter considered I 
as a field for the play of the 
soul 

hshetrajna — lit one who knows 
the field , the soul or God 

lit one who owns a 
nsld the soul or God 
Jiuiala — auspicious, pleasant 

— he who ts immovably 
aloft the spirit which is 
uninfluenced by the tendencies 
of the flesh , God 

Lay a — destruction 

Jabha — covetousness, greed, 
avarice 

Zofea— the world any division 
of the universe a company 
or community of people 


mahabhutdm — the j 
elements, namely, the t<. 
water, fire, air and ether 
mahat — one of the pnncif 
forming a link in the Sankl 
chain of universal evolutio 
that evolved condition 
Prakritt in which it is fii 
made manifest and able i 
produce the many maten 
things making up the universtv 
tnakora — the letter or sounc 

‘ M’ 

mamakara — ‘ mine ness ’ , the 
idea of ownership in regard to 
ihe results of one's work ' 
Mama sadharmyamogatoh-^ ^ 
those who attain sameness of 
characteristics with me 
mOtia — honour, self confidence, 
arrogance 

tnanah krtyS — the function of 
utauas 

manas — the internal organ of 
sense or faculty of attention, 
mind 

ma,tasa tapat — mental iapas 
manastka — relating to the mind, 
mental, spiritual 
mantslinah — nominative plural 
of ina tishin one who i>- 
though ful intelligent w e 


Mada — intoxication, piide, 
arrogance 

madhu parka~i)\e ‘honeyed 
meal , an offering of honey 
and milk offered to guests 
oridegrooms etc 
MahubhSraia—iYic great Indian 
national epic of eighiecn 
books, said to have be-n 
composed by Vy3sa 


$nan<yvak kaya — mind, speech 
and feody, making up tlie 
three instrum-nts of the soul 
known as trt karan % 
mantra — a hymn, a charm or 
spell a prayer formula 

— softness, gentleness, 
kindness 

mat prasSilSt — througli my 

grace or favour 
iM imta — silence 





Saioma— having desire. 
siMa,,a bhaiu-ihakt. consi- 
^"ed as a means /or the 
=t.ainment of some desmed 
end in vie v 

regard 
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^'^<^hya-bhaktt~hhakit 

_ea as an end m itself 


aadhii— (adj.) good 
sad/iii fihavo— goodness 

sahara-M,„o_„s,„„| 

u°Je" >mtloetlve 

nSs“fli}:'“''’ 
sohojo-iorrao— work to which 

oiJe'wfiS 

£Le'|.^~nn„r 

■t is believed, the powers of 

s-lf'”"' *" ®"°"S enough to 
secure emancipation 
^aiiw-self control • peace 
soiriJdft, —concentrated atten 
lion and menial realisation 
■he last stage of mental con- 
centration ,n the practice of 
jogo, the stage in which the 
K"°;P/«'ftng.l.sao fnlt 
btotbed in self-awareness as 
to be altogether unaware of 
■he external world. 
sn,ne„e_one of rhe five Vital 

sS„,e„je _ common 

dhattnas, general duties 
s*ima/to— evenness, eauahiw 

5oZ;f=r‘‘,n''"?e;-‘“' 

Sid “'fa'lmc '“s"""" ‘ 

-p£inhoa.-j 


Samatvam yoga uchyatt-~ 
evenness (of mind) is declared 
to be yoga 

Sdnta-Veda — the third of the 
four Vedas 

samprattshthd — same as pra- 
thisthd, q V 
sampravrttta — arisen. 
samsSra — the course of the 
soul s recurring re incarnation. 
samstddht — complete accorn' 

phshment • perfection , final 
•mancipation 

samskdra — the impression left 
On the mind by the previous 
acts and experiences , mier- 
f'allv impressed tendencies • 
agreeable and disagreeable 
mental effects which good and 
evil deeds respectively 
produce 

iamvSda—% dialogue 
^dnihyS-vandana — morning 
and evening worship 
s‘*«gtf--dttacSment , attachment 
to the experience of the 
«enses 

sartga tydga — giving up of 

satiga 

sanghata ~~ collection, com- 
pound, assemblage. 
saiikalpa — resolve 


sa'fhatpQ ’ prabhaxa kama — 
“”•^6 born from the wishful 


uojn rrom tne wishiui 
wui , sophisticated desire, as 
distinguishfd from the natural 
or inborn desire, and calculil- 
ed to pinder to the satisfaction 
of the senses 

IcnowIeJge ; theor> , 
the philosaphy of Kapila 
Sdnkhym riAtJ— name of a 

work by I^varakrishpa, which 
extwunds the s>»icm of 
S Akhya in a small number 
of mnemonic stanzas 
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ih\a ioga—fhe theory of I 
ondu t arrived at In accord { 
nee teiih speculative reason 
■ »rtj?asiii — one who has 

renounced all worldlv attach 
merits an as ctic a roendi 
Can monk 

rth— tranqutHity peace bliss 
ful peace of mind 
ranagalt — seeking refuge or 
protection particularly *eek 
Sng refutre at the feet of God 
hrapaift 

pranagatt gadya — name of a 
!praver by Ramanuiachar\a 
ionc of the great teachers of the 
iVeddnia in South India 
p^tra tafias— "tapas of the 
bodv 

anraift^ccKiT^-Viith all states of | 
mmd ! 

Hna JArtfftia » ~ (accusative ' 
case) all dhan kts 
artrt kar na fi} ala tydga — 
renunciation of the fruits of 
all actions 

<srto karma tyoga— renuncia 
tion of all act 0ns 
Sarrcritar^itniiri — th» Internal 
Controller of all the 
immanent God 

sar^Sra nb) a fiartt\ag> j — one 
who relinqu shes all endea 

sariatha tarta lOni — In rg m 
all manner of ua^s 
sarvafra — everywhere in re?a 
tmn to all (kinds of work} 
tii — -v 'K'itiX- •nr'snm.j, •«. 

command 

iasana — an order, edic 
iastra — any sacred book of 
divine or standard authonty 
Jj/vjta d ar na — e crnal 
Jharma 


Sat — ^ExKtence that which 
exists the Absolute 
Sat tva sii»ni>a — Existence 
alone dear child, (was this m 
the be^inmno) 
safkara — ^honour 
saliva — that'qualitv’ of ^raferiH 
which IS obiervabN m the 
steady condition of balanced 
motion and calm conscious life 
saliva g*na — the quality of 
sattva 

\ saitx.a sat liuddln — same as 
I saliva itiddht q v 
i sattva iudd} t — purity of nature 
or disposition , purity of the 
body 

sattvtka — pertaining to or 
characterised by ’the s tUva 
guna 

sitivtkt the sStlxika 

ty pe of mental tesoluiion 
iaiichu— purity 
i luryj— valour heroism 
shaika—9 group of six , 
particularly one of the three 
eroup« of SIX ch»D ers each 
into vvhivb the Gttd is usually 
divided 

stddha — an inspired sage or 
vamt 

siddht — attainment of an end, 
I acquis tion of occult powers 

I itofca — a stanza esp a stan a 
composed in annshtub metre 
stirtl * — r membrarce memory, 

I the interna] m-ntal impression 
wh ch forms the ba«»< of 
metnary a ch s of Hindu 
sacred writings dealing with 
thetrsocial moral and political 
laws so call-d because they 
are held to have been reptO' 
duced from remembcr&l 
tcvciation by the ancient 
sages of India 
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